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AN consequence of my sitwation as President of 


the Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh, 


i have had for more than a twelvemonth past, - 


and, if I live, shall have for near _a twelvemonth 
é to come, the honour of a place among the ordi- 
. nary Managers of the Royal Infirmary. 

_ Though thus but transiently connected with 
' them, and with the management of that noble — 
institution over which they preside, I think. ic 
my duty most earnestly to call their.attention to 


a 
a long established, but very bad peculiarity in 
the conduct of it, which to me, and to many 
others better qualified than I am to judge of it, 
has long appeared a most serious evil, and one 
which in some measure frustrates the benevolent 
purpose of this institution. 

I allude to the mode of attendance of the Sur- 
geons. Instead of a few surgeons being ap- 
pointed to the Hospital by the Managers, as 
the physicians are, during their lives and good 
behaviour, all the members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Edinburgh are said to be 
Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary ; and every 
one of them claims it as his rzg¢ to act in his 
turn as attending and operating surgeon in this 
“Hospital. 

This strange system was at one time an 
innovation, the history of which is not quite 
forgotten. If is not however so generally 
known, but it is equally true, that it was and 
js a gross violatian of the promise of the original 
subscribers and founders of the Infirmary, and 
an infringement of our charter obtained on the 


faith of that promise, 


By 


ead ae 

By the original institution of this Hospital, 
as stated in the petition of the Managers to the 
King, praying him to erect them into a corpo- 
ration, which petition is engrossed, and the in- 
stitution itself recorded, and, as I should think, 
unalterably established, in the charter of this 
Infirmary, “ Poor sick, properly recommend-_ 
“ ed, from any part of the country, who are 
“ not absolutely incurable, are to-be entertain- 
“ ed and taken care of by the Royal College 
“ of Physicians of Edinburgh, and some of the 
“ most skilful Chirurgeons.” 

To this institution and promise, on the faith 
of which, as stated in the petition, our charter 
was granted, the whole of the charter refers. 
For that express purpose this corporation was 
constituted; and its powers are expressly limit- | 
. ed to things consistent with the laws of the 
realm, “ that may tend to promote the said 
“ charitable design ;” or, as it is more fully 
expressed in an: ther place of the charter, “ as 
“ may best conduce to the charitable end and 


“ purpose above mentioned.” 


It 


i af 


It is plain: that by our charter, the whole’ 


Royal College of Physicians had a right to at- 
tend. in this Infirmary : but not so alk the sur- 
HOUR sis bao! x 


It is of importance to observe here, that the: 


clause in the petition, and. in: the charter, put- 


ting the’ Physicians and the Surgeons on so dif-. 


ferent a footing with respect to their mode of 
attendance in the Infirmary, was by no. means’ 
accidental, but deliberate, and intended: by the 
founders of the Hospital. ‘There had been a 
violent dispute between them and the surgeon? 


about it for some years before the charter was 
- : : 


obtained, which was not till 1736. The tem- | 
porary hospital had been conducted by the Col- 
_ lege of Physicians, (the original founders of the — 


institution,) and by a few of the surgeons’ cho- 


sen for that purpese by the Managers from 


1729. This selection had’ given. great offence 


to’ the ‘other surgeons. But the Managers at 


that time, steady to their purpose, promised in. 


their petition, and had‘it inserted in their char- 


ter, that the poor, sick were to be taken care of 


by same of the most skilful chirurgeons. This. 


irresistibly 


Lb a 


irresistibly implies two things, both of whicti 
are self-evident at any rate, and both of which 
it is much to the present purpose to attend: to 
very strictly. 

First, It implies, that, ofthe surgeons of 
‘Edinburgh, some may be more and others /ess 
skilful: ‘This, 1 presume, many people would 
very readily believe without the evidence, 
either of a Ghost, or of a Royal Charter : for 
this reason, among others, that it is generally 
known to be the case with the individuals of 
many different. professions ; very remarkably 
: among lawyers and wig-makers, shoemakers 
-and tailors, milliners, cooks, fiddlers, dancing- 
masters, postillions, and physicians. 

Secondly, It implies, what most people, in- 
deed all that ever I heard of, except one set of 
‘of our predecessors in: this trust, would consi- 

der as self-evident, that it was, and. zs, and 
. ever must be, the right artd the duty of the 
: Managers, out | of the ereat number, forty or : 
more, of the surgeons of Edinburgh, to choose 
and appoint some. of the most skilful to take care 
of the sick poor in the Infirmary. I conceive. 


that 


£6 


that every set of Managers were /egally bound 


pure 


to do this, to the best of their knowledge, in- 
formation, and belief, by thew oath de fideli 
administratione, which all of them are by the 
charter obliged to take before they can act as 
Managers. That oath surely relates to the 
faithful care of the sick, and the duty to them 
befitting the Managers, as much as to the due 
and faithful care and administration of the funds 
of the Hospital: for to that end and purpose 
the corporation was erected, and the Hospital 
and its funds are absolutely destined. 
_ Acting under that charter, and having taken 
that oath, the Managers surely could have no 
legal right to violate the charter itseli, by vio- 
lating one of the express conditions and pur 
poses for which it was granted. They surely 
could have no more right or power to annul one 
clause or condition of their charter, than to an~ 
‘nul the whole of it; or to insert a new clause 
in it; or to give themselves, by their own aun 
thority, a totally new charter. 

I doubt whether jin strict law, whatever ex- 
cuse or justification they might have had in 


equity, 


Cu wale 
equity, they could have violated the condition 
of their charter, and express promise and origi- 
nal design of their institution, even for a good 
purpose. f 

I am no lawyer: but I know, to my sorrow, 
by a similar instance, in which, by my profes- 
sion and station, | am particularly interested, 
that any condition or limitation in the char- 
ter of a corporation is held so -valid in law, 
as to be deemed almost or quite indefeasia 

ble. | 
The Royal College of Physicians in Edin-— 
burgh has its charter clogged with a most unfor- 
tunate limitation, a sa/vo jure of all the four 
Universities of Scotland : or rather the five ; for 
there are wo Universities in Aberdeen, as there 
are in England. Of course, any man who has a 
diploma of Doctor of Medicine from St And. 
rew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh, is, 
ipso facto, entitled to have a licence from our 
College, to practise physic in Edinburgh, with- 
out any previous examination or trial. This 
| Tight is always set forth in the formal petition 
for a licence from our College, by every physi- — 
: clan 


rs 
cian who has a diploma from a Scotch Univer 
sity; and it cannot be disputed. : 
"But itis also true in fact, that some gentle 
men, who have studied, or pretended to study, 
Physic, in the University of Edinburgh, and 
who, on being examined by the Professors of 
Medicine here, have been found grossly igno- 
rant, and been remitted to their studies, have 
immediately afterwards obtained the diploma ‘of 
M. D. from some other Scotch University. One 
unlearned gentleman, whose head seems to have 
_ been somewhat longer than usual, had the wis- 
_ dom to provide himself with such a diploma, (va- 
lue L. 14, or thereabouts,) before he allowed the 
Edinburgh Professors of Physic to examine him ; 
having, I presume, got just knowledge enough 
of physic to know that he knew nothing about 
- ¥t, and that possibly the Professors would find 
that out when they examined him. Co gens 
tleman had the goodness to write and publish 
a pamphlet, and one of the others took the 
trouble to publish a large octavo volume abusing 
the Edinburgh Professors for what: cen had 3 
8 | dories 
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doné: which publications, of course, complete- 
_ ly justified the Professots. 

But they would not have justified the Col- 
lege of Physicians, in refusing the young Doc- 
tors, the authors of them, a licence to practise 
physic in this city, if they had applied for such 
licence. We could not, even to do a thing 
clearly expedient, and equitable in itself, have 
violated that clause of our charter which secur- 
ed the previously existing rights of all the 
Scotch Universities. 

As little, I should think, could the Mana- 
gers of the Infirmary legally break the promises 
in their petition, and violate the conditions spe- 
cified in their charter, even for a good purpose ; 
and still less, if possible, could they do so for 
a bad purpose. By a good purpose, here, I 
“mean something that tended to make the. con- 
dition of the sick poor in the Hospital dezter, 
and their chance of safety, relief, and complete 
recovery, greater, than it was before. By a 
bad purpose, here, I mean any thing that tended 
to make their condition worse, and their dan- 
ger, their fears, their sufferings, and their mi- 
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Cor ae 
sery, on the whole greater, and their ‘chancé 
of relief or complete cure, /éss, than it was be- 
fore. | ‘i ke 
For example, on the principle just now stat- 
ed, if the Royal College of Physicians had chos- 
en to dispute the point with them, I do not be- 
lieve the Managers could legally- have ousted 
them of their right, coeval with the institution, 
and established expressly in the charter, of be- 
ing all of them Physicians to the Infirmary ; 
nor consequently could the Managers have ap- 
pointed (without the consent and acquiescence - 
of our College) two ordinary attending physi- 
‘cians to do permanently the hospital ‘duty. But — 
the physicians were two wise, and knew too 
well the duty, the object, the very delicate na- 
ture, and the real dignity of their profession, 
to dispute that point with the Managers, after 
it became fully evident that it would be much 
- better for the sick. poor in the Hospital to be. 
taken care of by a very few of them perma~ 
—nently, than by all of them promiscuously in 
rotation. 
As 


As little, surely, or less, if possible, could 


oa 


the Managers at any time be entitled“ legally to 
violate their charter, or any express stipulation 
or condition in it, or: promise on their part in’ 
their petition praying to have such a charter, 
for a bad purpose, inconsistent with the very 
plan and terms of their institution, by commit- 
ting the care of the sick poor in the Infir- 
mary,—not, as they had promised in their pe- 
tition, and as the public at large, and chiefly 
‘the sick poor, had a strong interest, and a 
chartered right, to expect and require, to some 
of the most ‘shilful chirurgeons ; but, indiscri- 
minately to the most skilful and the least skil- 
jul of them, on a system of rotation absurd 
almost beyond belief’ or comprehension, and — 
pregnant with endless mischief. 

Yet this has been done, by one set of Ma- 
nagers, more than sixty’ years ago; and the 
evil, great from the first, has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be removed. | 

No person, in the least acquainted with the 
ways of men, will ever suppose that so gross 
and plain a wrong was done for nothing. Bad 


as 


op eo 
‘as mankind may be thought, the worst of them | 
will hardly do a great wrong to others, who 
had never injured or offended them, and. who, 
In their utmost misery, had been entrusted to 
their charitable care, without some strong in- 
ducement: And every person, of competent » 
understanding, and knowledge of the world, 
will guess with confidence, that so monstrous 
an evil could spring from no other root, but 
that one which has most justly and emphatical- 
ly been termed the root of all evil, Money, 
Money; whose magic power has sometimes - 
made Justice see, and often has made men 
blind who saw the clearest; which once made 
Demosthenes almost speechless; and which every 
day perverts the strongest judgment, and some- 
times eyen leads astray a benevolent and up- 
right heart. | | 
| Such, I seriously believe was the case in this 
instance. At. least the fact is certain, that one 
set of Managers, whose general character for 
integrity, benevolence, and public spirit, was 
' unquestionable, forgetful of their first and sa- 
cred ' duty to the sick poor entrusted to their 
, : charitable 


~ 
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‘ charitable care, and regardless of their oath de 
 fdeli, deliberately did that great evil, for Morey ; 


- not money for their own private use, but money 


to increase the public fund of the Hospital. 
The history of that curious transaction is well 


known to the Managers and to the Surgeons: 


it is fully recorded in the minutes of both cor- 


porations; and there can be no dispute about 


it. There is no occasion to detail it minutely 


here: I shall have frequent occasion to refer to 


it in the sequel of this Memorial. It is of 
_much more importance to state what the conse- 


quences of it have been, and are at this day. 


It would be little to the purpose here, little 
to my own credit, very little to the satisfaction 
of the Managers, still less to the gratification 
of the public, and least of all to the benefit of 
the sick poor, who at present are, or hereafter 
may be, in the Hospital, to have stated what 
are the terms, the spirit and purpose, and the 
primary condition of our charter: It would 
even be little to have established, that such a 


charter, or condition or clause in it, or such a 


_ specific promise on the part of the original sub-. 


scribers 


(ee : 


scribers and founders of the Hospital, referred ° 
to in the charter, is indefeasible by the Mana~ 
gers acting under the charter, and not to be set 
aside by any authority known in this country 
less than that of an act of parliament. — All 
these things, however completely effected, would 
avail nothing, and probably would not even in- 
duce the Managers, certainly ought not to in- 
duce them, to try to enforce by law their origi- 
nal charter, and set aside, as illegal and incom- | 
petent, a transaction for money, (which of 
course must be refunded), anda formal bar 
gain, inconsistent with our charter; unless it 
be also shewn that the transaction has been very — 
bad for the Hospital, in its primary object 
and most essential interest; I mean, the proper 
care of the sick poor admitted into it. ) 
Till this is done, the Managers can have no 

_-great interest, and no honourable or reasonable 
“motive for trying the question. They would 
even have strong reasons for not bringing it to 
a public discussion ; I mean, that the transac-_ 
tion alluded to is little to the credit of their pre- 
decessors in this trust. And though, for other 

: considerations, 


Las) 
considerations, we should. be entitled to bring 
" the question to trial, and ,to obtain a decision 
in Our favour. on -the strict principles of law ; 
‘yet we should be heard, even in court, with 
some distrust and disapprobation ; and we should 
certainly incur, and what is worse, we should 
richly deserve, the indignation, instead of the 
gratitude of the public, and the reproaches of 
the sick poor admitted into the Hospital, if we 
availed ourselves of a strict point of law, to en-_ 
force a right which was dad for them, or to set 
aside a transaction which experience had proved 
to be for their essential benefit. . 

It is incumbent on me therefore to shew, 
that, as Managers of the Hospital, we are guar- 
dians of the health and lives of the sick poor 
admitted into it; and that, in this view, we 
have the strongest interest and most cogent rea- 
sons for wishing to enforce our legal chartered 
right; and for demafding, that a transaction, 
inconsistent with that right, and cruelly bad for 
the sick poor, shall be annulled. 

This I take to be the equity of the case; on 
which, just as much as on the point of strict law, 


we - 
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Wwe must rest our cause. Far from wishing to 
keep it out of view, or to shrink from the most 
public and rigorous discussion of it, I wish to 
bring it forward, to place it in the clearest light, 
to state it strongly, and to illustrate it fully. 

It is in this way that I have the vanity t to 
think I may be of some use. 

I know that I am totally unable to argue a 
point of law. I know that I cannot argue even 
a point of equity, as a lawyer would do. I 
know that I cannot make the most of. those 
strong and obvious considerations of natural : 
justice, and humanity, and good faith, and exe 
pediency, and common sense, which this case 
so amply affords. That must be the business | 
of an experienced and able lawyer. yeaa 

But, on the other hand, I know that the 
discussion of this case, on principles of equity, 
involves the knowledge and consideration of 
many facts and circumstances, quite foreign to 
the habits and the thoughts of lawyers, which 
the office and duties of my own profession, 
and near thirty years intimate. acquaintance 
with this Hospital, have made familiar to me.” 


Many 
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's Many of these particulars are so intimately 
blended with the principles: of the equity of the 
case, a8 to be almost or quite essential to it. 
Even the consideration of the close affinity be- 
tween the duty befitting the managers of an 
hospital towards the sick poor admitted into it, 
and the professional duty of physicians and sur- 
 geons to the same sick poor, when ¢berr pati- 
| ents, may deserve the most serious attention. 
The two duties appear to me so near akin, as 
to differ chiefly, or solely, in this respect, that 
in point of ¢omimon sense, and good faith, and 
natural justice, the former (the Managers) are 
bound to procure, what the latter (Physicians 
and Surgeons) are bound to do, for the sick 
poor entrusted to their care. ‘Both duties ap- 
pear to me indefeasible and supreme ; that is, 
superior to all considerations of interest’ or cons 
veniency that can be put in competition with 
them, — : 

If I-can explain and illustfate these things to 
the conviction of men not lawyets, and who 
perhaps never thought of them before, I may 
do so to the conviction of lawyers also: or at 

| A oe least 
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feast I. may have the good fortune to furnish 
‘them some new information : of curious parti- 
culars, and some materials, or hints, of which 
they will. know, much better than I can do, 
how to avail themselves. | 

If, in this good cause, I can do the humble, 
but necessary, office of the bellows-blower to 
the organist, which f think not impossible, my 
_ wishes will be amply gratified. 

As a Manager of the Infirmary, I can have 
no wish, and if I had the wish, I have not the 
power, to renounce Or give up one iota of its 
legal rights on any occasion, and least of all on 
so interesting an occasion as the present. | 

But, as an upright man, wishing to act open- 
ly.and fairly to all concerned, wishing to-rea- 
son strictly, but candidly, in the conduct of my 
argument, wishing, in short, to reason and ‘act 
in such a manner, that all upright, intelligent, 
and candid men shall be convinced by my ar- 
gument, and approve of my conduct, I have 
no»,objection to state and. argue our case as it 
qould have stood if there had been zo such 

clause 
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clause i in our Charter as I have stated, and be~: 
Reve decisive as to our legal right. | 

-T shall suppose, that in our Charter not one 
word had been said of the ‘Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh, or of. some f the 
most skilful Chirurgeons. 1 shall suppose that 
our charter had erected this corporation for 
the purpose of managing an Hospital wherein 
| sick poor “were to be entertained and taken 
care of by physicians and surgeons: or still 
more generally and briefly, an Hospital for the 
cure or relief of sick poor ; and that our powers 
_. (by ‘the. charter) had béen limited’ to such 
es things. consistent with the laws of the realnt, 
* as may best conduce to the charitable end 
“ and purpose above mentioned.” 

This I conceive to be the most honourable 
and liberal way of stating the case, ‘to a 
no person. can reasonably object. 

It is not to be supposed that any person can 
be so irtational or so shameless, as to maintain, 
that we, acting under such a supposed charter, 
could legally and effectually do any thing, and 
least of all make a perpetual bargain, not only 
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not conducive to the charitable end and pur 
pose for which this corporation was erected, but 
directly. inconsistent. with it, and undeniably 
very bad for the patients, . 

| Now, even in this view of the case, I think 
it may be shown, on principles of natural jus 
tice, humanity, and common sense, enforced 
in some respects by certain medical considera~ 
tions, that the transaction and bargain which I 
reprobate must be set aside, 

It is evident, that this is not to be done by 
specifying any particular i instances of negligence, 
unskilfulness, or incapacity, in individual surge- 
ons, who, by. virtue of. that bargain, and. in 
violation of the clause in our charter, have 
taken care of the sick poor in the Infirmary. - 

If a dozen such. instances were proved incon- 
testably, they could lead to. no fair conclusive 
general inference against the bargain, but only 
to certain inferences with respect to those sur- 
geons individually, It might be said, and very - 
properly it would be said, Let those individu- . 
als, according to the circumstances of their re- 
spective cases, be admonished, or censured, or 


instructed, 
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structed, or, if found absolutely incorrigible, 
det them be forbidden to take care of the sick. 
F poor in the Hospital : but let the general system 
of promiscuous attendance in rotation, as estab. 
lished by the bargain, still stand good, 


_. It never can be the interest or the wish of 
the Managers to enter on ‘such painful and 
needless discussions, or to bring to public view 
misfortunes which ought never to be known, 
Nor are they entitled to consider as fau/ts, what 
in candour, and even in strict justice, should 
be.regarded only as misfortunes. It is not the 
fault of a youth of four-and-twenty, just going 
to begin the practice of his profession, that he 
has not all the skill, and useful experience, and 
manual dexterity, of a surgeon fifty years of 
age, who. has had very extensive practice for 
twenty years. Itisthe /au/t of that execrable sys- 
tem. established by a sordid bargain, which gives 
to.every such youth who is a Fellow of the Royal 

- College of Surgeons, that right of attendance in 
the Hospital, which, on every principle of ex- 
pediency, and humanity, and natural justice, 
and common sense, as well as by the express 


terms 
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terms of our charter, ‘ought to be given only to ) 
~ some of the most skilful of them. “Nay more, 
that ‘system indirectly obliges the youngest, the 
most inexperienced, and who must therefore be 
presumed the least skilful, to undertake that - 
nice and arduous task ; while it leaves the most 
experienced and skilful at liberty, and even af 
fords them a strong inducement, to decline it. 
These may decline it without injury to their 
own well-established character ; even their’ great ’ 
occupation in private practice may be an excuse 
for doing so; while their prudent reluctance'to 
risk their own’ character, by taking any share \ 
in a system which they know to be bad, and 
by which they have much to lose and nothing 
to’ gain, is a strong motive for withdrawi wine - 
from it. But a young surgeon, rather wishing” 
to begin than actually beginning the private 
practice of his profession, may naturally wish’ 
to have an opportunity of performing on the ~ 
sick poor in the Hospital all the operations of © 
surgery, not one of which he had performed 
before. He may think it a good piece of edu- 
cation in his profession, At any rate, hécan- 

: | ‘not, 
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| -tiot decline to attend in his turn, without seem- 
ing to acknowledge some: consciousness of his _ 
_own inferiority to his professional brethren who 
are eager to undertake the same.task. 

Nor could the Managers propose by any such 
inquiries into things past, to. rectify any evils. 
that have been done. Their only rational, ob- 
ject, in this case, is to prevent the continuance 
or repetition of such evils in future. : 

This, it is evident, can be done: only by 
shewing plainly and fully the nature and great-_ 
ness of the evils :vevitably and necessarily pro- 
ceeding from the promiscuous attendance of the 
surgeons by rotation; which evils consequent- 
ly cannot be removed while that system. 1s al- 
lowed to continue. - These alone are the evils 
of it to which I allude, to which I have peculi- 
arly turned my attention, and which I under- 
take to explain, and, if required, to prove, in 
their fullest extent. | 

1 will own that I have another view. in: stat- 
ing, very particularly and strongly, those evils, 
andin shewing whence they necessarily pro- 
eee AT “et aiid 
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For ¢ertain reasons, which will appear in the 
sequel of this Memorial, I have the vanity to 
think, that, by so doing, I may make a strong 
and favourable impression on many of those. 
who perhaps at present believe that they have 
an interest and a right adverse to ours, and to 
what we reckon essential to the proper care 2 of 
the sick poor in the Hospital. | 
I think the case may be stated to them fair- 
ly, and yet so strongly, on the general princi 
ples of natural justice, humanity, and common 
sense, that, if there were not in this Island a 
court that could enforce the principles of law 
or equity, still they would find that they could 
gain neither honour nor advantage, but quite 
the contrary, by insisting on their bargain. = 
If I can succeed in this attempt, I shall both 
accelerate the good which I have in view, and 
also save the Managers the trouble and chpenas | 
of litigation. ‘3 e 
I know what happened eboney at different 
times when this question was agitated; but I 
am not discouraged. Many circumstances of 
the case are now greatly changed. The exam : 
ple 


aed 
ple of the College of Physicians, which at one 
time ‘was the strongest argument in favour of 
~ the bargain with the Surgeons, is NOW directly 
and strongly against it. 

‘Uniform and ample experience, for more 
than sixty years, has fully shewn how bad the 
system in question has been for the sick poor: 
in the Hospital ; and how unavailing even fot 
that purpose which the Surgeons, who after a 
hard struggle got it established, had most at 
heart: Above all, I trust to the more liberal 
and honourable sentiments, and more enlarged 
and just views of the subject, which now pre~ 

| vail among the Surgeons themselves, as well as 
among. others who. have an interest init. I 
know for certain; that many of them think on 
this poitit just as I do; and I trust that all of 
them will do so when they attend to it strictly.” 
I know there has been so great a change i in the 
sentiments and mannets of the more respect- 
able inhabitants of this city within these seven~ 
ty years, at which time this question was first 
agitated, that those considerations which the. 
surgeons openly avowed, and stated as the strong-. 
phe D est 
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est arguments in their favour, cannot now be: 
avowed; and,, if avowed, would be received. 
with honest and keen indignation: Of these: 
ebsolete arguments, a short specimen is given- 
in the sequel of this Memorial; and- a’ ‘GY 
short one,.] am-suré, will suffice.. 

- I know also what is: commonly. said: of cor-- 
porations: That they have neither shame nor’ 
conscience :- and that’ many men, united in a- 
corporation,, wil do. things without scruple or’ 
remorse;: at. which: as’ individuals: they would: 
have spurned with indignation. But this I do. 
not implicity believe, and Iam. sure it is not. 
universally. true.. 

"I know very well that a Royal. Charter cans 
ever confer. either moral viftues or intellectual’ 
éndowments;, but as little can it take them. 
aAWaye. ~ : oe 

I know: well,. that on-a-similar occasion, fif-: 
ty years: ago, that corporation over which at. 
present I have the honour to preside, waved -its- 
_ Tegal indisputable right, and.acted just as liberal» 
ly and: honourably as any individual: member: 
of it could have done in the. same circumstan-: 

| ces. 
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wes.—I can see no physical or moral obstacle 
mae) the Surgeons behaving just as well at pre- 
~ “gent. | | ie 

- This may be thought precarious. ‘Bé it so. 
“There can be no harm in making the experi- 
ment. Lawyers have long ago determined, that 
Superfilua non nocent. Our chancé of ‘sttccess, 
in that experiment, will not be the less, that 
those on whom it is tried, know beforéhand that 
we have law and equity on our side. 

’ And when this Memorial shall be laid on the 
table in Surgeons Hall, and five and forty scal- 
pels, sharper than razors, shall be drawn at once 
to dissect it to the bone, the operators will not 
be less cautious or skilful in their business, for 
Knowing that it has been revised by counsel 
tearned in the law. . 
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Berore I attempt to show the greatness of 
the evil zecessarily resulting from the pernicious 
system of all the Fellows of the Royal College 
f ' 4 ' of 
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of Surgeons having a fight to attend in the 
Hospital promiscuously by rotation, it is pro~ 
per to state what use they actually make of that 
right : else it might be said that I was consider- 
ing not real but only imaginary or possible ? 
evils, which were to be dreaded from it but : 
which in fact were either totally prevented or 
greatly lessened, by the humane, pr udent, and 
delicate use which the surgeons made of sa 
dangerous aright. | 

The fact is, as the Managers may ne con- 
vinced in a moment, by perusing the list of the 
surgeons who have attended in the Hospital by 
rotation during the last three years, that though 
all of them c/azm, all of them do not choose. to 
exercise that right. But many of them do ri- 
gorously avail themselves of it: chiefly the ju- 
nior members of their college; all of whom, 
to the number of seventeen, counting upwards 
from the bottom of the list, who resided in 
Udinburgh, did attend and operate in the Roy- 
al Infirmary, in the last rotation or succession, 
each for two months at a time. Of the seven~ 


teen juniors, from Mr Lawson to Mr George 
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Bell inclusive, only four have not attended in 
their turn; namely, Mr Lawson, who is sur- 
geon to a regiment in a distant part of Eng- 
land ; Mr Charles Anderson, whose situation 
is the same with Mr Lawson’s; Dr William 
Nisbet, who is settled in London; and Dr Wil- 
liam F arguharson, who has now retired to the 
country.. To make up for these four not resi~- 
dent in Edinburgh, there were at the end of last 
year jive more Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons whose names come after that of Mr 
George Bell (the. present attending Surgeon: 
March, 1800.) Their time of attendance in 
succession will extend to ten months, that is, 
till the 1st March 1801. Before that time pro- 
- bably three or four more will be on the list, im- 
plying the attendance of the junior surgeons in 
the Hospital in succession for three or four years 
without interruption. 

But many, indeed most of the senior mem~ 
bers of that respectable body, men of the high~ 
est eminence in their profession, in whose cha« 
racter, and judgment, and knowledge, and at~ 
tention, and skill, and dexterity in the impor- 

| : tant 
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‘tant article of chirurgical operations, the public 
has the greatest confidence, have withdrawn 
themselves from that public, hone and 
charitable duty. . | 

Of the tbree-and-twenty senior Fellows of 
the College of Surgeons, counting downwards 
from the top of the list, only four have attend- 
ed in the course of the last rotation. These » 
four were, Mr Russel, Mr Wardrope, Mr Ar 

ot, and Mr Latta. 

eta non-attendance of many of the most 
expetienced and most eminent of the surgeons 
began long ago, but has increased very much 
of late: and though a very great evil in itself, 
and a gross violation of the bargain with the 
Managers, at least of the spirit and meaning of — 
it, though not just of the terms of the con- 
tract, now passes unnoticed. But I have been 
informed, that when it first began, it was seri- 
‘ously taken notice of by the Managers, and 
complained of by them as a breach of the con- 
tract on the part of the surgeons. There can 
be no doubt that the Managers at least, and, as 
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| ‘Tsuspect, the surgeons too, bid. no’ such thing’ 
in view when. they made. the bargain. 

“The Managers will see, by their own mi-- 
: nutes. at, different periods within. these seventy 
years,, that. different. plans have been. proposed, 
to remedy, or at least to lessen, so’ great and. 
striking an. evil... At. first it. was proposed (by 
the surgeons themselves). that. an elder and a 
younger surgeon. should attend together : this,. 
as might easily have been foreseen, came to no- 
thing. At another time the strange, perplex- 
ed, expensive, and. equally. unavailing system,, 
of four substitute surgeons. attending along with 
those in rotation, and. instead of those who de- 
clined to attend in their turn, was .adopted ; and. 
after a full trial for many years, was given up. 
as useless.— The system of rotation. being in it- 
self fundamentally bad, may easily be made 
‘worse ;. but never can be. made good ; nor even: 
_ better than it was at first: and as to the various. 
degrees of badness, all of them. very _ great,. 
which may take place init, I cannot think they 
are worth disputing, or taking. any trouble: 
about. 
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It is. sufficient for my present: purpose to 
state, that gradually it has come: to this pass; 
that the practice of surgery in the Royal-Infir- 
mary is chiefly, and for two or three years to- 
gether is entirely, in the hands of the youngest. . 
and: most inexperienced surgeons, each. of them 
attending in his turn for two months at a times’ 

- "Phe reasons which could induce so many of 
the senior surgeons, men_of the greatest worthy. 
as well as professional eminence, and still in the 
vigour of life, to ‘withdraw themselves from a° 
duty so honourable to themselves, and so’ ‘be= : 
neficial to the public, must ‘have been strong 
indeed, and must well deserve the most serious’ 
attention of the sissy of the bani, Tnfire 
mary. | Oy 

Those reasons are no’ secret : “i some, ht 
have ‘acted in conformity to them, they have 
Been avowed in the most open and honourable 
manner : and they perfectly coincide with and” 
eonfirm many other ‘considerations, more ob- 
vious, and, as’ 1° think; alae decisive on 
the same point. Tears 
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That system; of all the surgeons of a great 
éity, of all of them who please, attending and 
operating by rotation, appears to me so bad for 
the Hospital in its most essential interest, I 
mean the welfare of the sick poor admitted ins 
to it, that I seriously doubt whether the ingenui- 
ty of man, if it had been so absurdly employed 
on purpose, could have contrived a worse ; that 
is, one more unfavourable to the main sia of 
such an institution, the felief and recovery of 
the poor and tinfortunate, who from disease or 
accident required the care and attendance of 
skilful and experienced surgeons, and often the 
performing’ of the most difficult and Benesede 
chirurgical operations. 

If my opinion of this subject were new, or 
singular though long formed, I should not pre- 
sume at this tiine to obtrude it on the Mana~ 
gers: But for more than ‘twenty years it has 
been my firm opinion ; and during all that time I 
have frequently had occasion to hear the same 
opinion strongly expressed by many different 
persons, Students, Professors of medicine, Phy+ 
Sicians, Surgeons, nay, even Managers of the 
E Rove 


Royal Infirmary ; persons well informed,: and 
frequently eye-witnesses of the evils resulting, 
from that system. which they agreed ‘ali 
in condemning. | ey iteyed 4 
. To most people sit it. will: appear very strange: 
‘a I should. quote Students of Physic as high. ~ 
and respectable authority on this point ; which. 
they may probably be thought too young : and. : 
inexperienced, and. scarce sufficiently informed, 
to be able to judge of. vas 
To the Managers of the pls Infirmary i in. 
particular it may appear worse than strange, 
perhaps reprehensible, and peculiarly | unbecom~ 
ing in me, to refer with any kind of respect. to. 
the opinion of the students ‘on this subject 5, 
which opinion they used sometimes to express 
in a most indecent manner, by murmuring, : 
and even hissing in. the operation-room. | The | 
- Managers will naturally think of the violent 
explosion which happened there some years agoy 
and which required their interposition, and 
most serious animadversion ; ' especially as. _one 
of the present Managers, (Mr Innes), and 
along with him the ‘present Treasurer of the 


Infirmary, 
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Os ie (Mr Jardine,) were the persons who 
attended in the ‘Theatre during an operation, 
soon ree to enforce the very ‘proper orders of 
the Managers, for preventing such indecent be- 
haviour in the students, and excluding for ever 
from the Hospital any of them who should be 
guilty of it on any pretence whatever. The 
pretence at that time, which, for good reasons, 
‘was allowed to ‘pass as an excuse, was, that 
the hissing complained of was not at the opera- 
ior, but at the assistants, who intercepted the 
view of what was doing. ° “That this was some- 
times the case, ‘was certain ; ; - and it may have 
ben wholly or partly the case that particular 
day of the oreat explosion. But it was equally 
certain, and so notorious, as néither to be 
‘denied nor. explained aways. that such indecent 
marks of disapprobation were ‘occasionally be- 
stowed j “pretty freely on ‘some of the operators, 
who appeared. less dexterous than their breth- 

"The Managers may be assured that I have 


no wish and no means to justify, or in any de- 


Ree 
gree ‘to excuse, the - behaviour of the students 
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in-that respect: It. was in every point of view 
as bad as possibie; disgraceful to themselves, 
‘most shocking to the unfortunate patients, and 
cruelly embarrassing to the operator, 1 sincere- 
ly hope that nothing like it shall ever again Oc 
cur in the Hospital. I should not at present 
have revived the memory of such an unpleasant 
occurrence, but for an important purpose: to 
represent to the Managers, that there must have 
been a great fault somewhere else, as well as 
among the students, that gave occasion to such 
conduct on their part. eh oc 
So long ago.as when I was a student, ant 


ice 2 
as such, accustomed to attend in the. operation- 


room, it was not uncommon for the studer ts to 


bestow very freely their marks of appre ba- " 


‘tion or. disapprobation on different’ operators, 
‘Though I was not-one of. the offenders, L.was : 
sitting among.them one day when their behavi- 
our in this respect was so bad, that it roused 
_ the indignation of a gentleman of the profession, 
. who is at present one of the Managers of th 
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Infirmary ; I mean Mr Alexander Wood whe 
oe erage gave them a sharp 1 rep! i le nd: for 


bag % 


their indecent conduct. This reprimand, which 
indeed. was well merited, the students were wise 
enough to take i in good patt, and there was no 
more said about it at that time. . This must 
have been somewhere between twenty-six and 
thirty years ago; some fifteen or twenty years 
before the great. explosion, which of course al- 
‘most obliterated the memory of all former: less 2 
remarkable. eyents of the same kind, 

That | may not be misunderstood on this 
point, I must mention, that the indecent marks 
of disapprobation, on the part of the students, 
which I witnessed, were not bestowed on Mr 
Wood himself, He was universally acknow- 
ledged to be an admirable operator ; as the stu- 
dents were abundantly ready to testify, some- 
times rather in a tumultuous manner, He was 
that day attending as an. assistant, or a sudsti— 
| tute, era to the system which at that time 
prevailed. . | 

I think. a remember who the operator was,, 
but I am, not quite sure ; and if I were, I should 
not name him, But that the Managers may 
’ have some. kind of, notion what circumstances — 
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gave éceasion to such Be oa in the students, 
I will mention, that about the time to which rT 
ailude, T have repeatedly seen a surgeon “ope- 
raté in the Infirmary, whose hand shook so ‘ 
much, that every student who saw him thought 
he should scarce have undertaken to apply ; a. 
plaster or a bandage. ‘Yet, with that grievous 
defect, I have seen him attempt a nice opera 
tion on the eye. This gentleman withal v was a 
man of most respectable character, and great 
professional skill. As a consulting Surgeon, he 
might have ‘been very useful to the Hospital ; ; 
but certainly he ought not to have appeared. F 
there as an operator. “This the youngest ‘stu- 
dent in the operation-room, provided baly” ir 
were not blind, could not fail to > perceive >in 


three minutes. 

“Y know enough of students of physic, za 
was. ‘ong tnough one myself, to be able to ase 
sure the Managers, with perfect confidence, that | 
though’ they may prevent the ‘students from, 
clapping of ‘hissing it in the operation-room, (which 
indecencies they certainly oar for many 1 rea- ca- 
= to prevent), they never can hinder ‘the wae 
ery } | ne dents 
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s dents f from judging of the ene and comparative 
merits. of the diferent surgeons, in their Opera~ | 
tions ;. fiom “perceiving that some of the sur- 
geons operate admirably well, others not ; 3 and 
_ from criticising very openly, and with. more ri~ 
gour than favour, every part of their practice 5 
just as they do the practice of the ordinary phy- 
sicians, and of the clinical professors. If it 
were possible, which luckily it is not, it would 
be wrong to prevent in the young men the 
freest exercise of their own judgment. 

But in truth I must say, however rash OF 
mistaken in. such: judgments, with respect to 
surgeons as well as physicians, they may some- 
times be, that many of the most pointed obser~ 
vations, and severest strictures, that I have ever 
heard made on the abuses. to which | allude, 


have. been from students, sometimes in such. 


y terms as I. do not choose to remember; but with-. 


al of such a tenor that there could be no dispute: 
about the justness of them. Many of the remarks, : 
to which I allude. were made. by young. men, 
‘peculiarly well qualified, and strongly prompt- 
ed to make such observations, some of them 


having 
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having been previously bred regularly tO guise 
gery, and even having, been engaged in the 
practice of it, as surgeons or assistant surgeons 
in the army or navy; and others having just 
before attended the London Hospitals, chiefly 
with a view to the practice of surgery ; and 
who, on coming to Edinburgh, to complete. 
their medical education, itaturally attended 
mueh to the management of the chirurgical de~ 
partment of this Hospital, and were irresistibly 
led to make comparisons, very little to the ¢ cre~ 
dit of those concerned in it. ti: 

While I state this strongly, though riot so” 
strongly as it has several times been stated to me,’ 
I beg it may not be supposed that I mean to ads 
mit or contend for that vast superiority of Lon 
don surgery, and London surgeons, which they 
are pleased to arrogate to themselves. But I must. 
contend strongly for a self-evident and very 
important truth, established by ample experi~ 
ence, but which might have been foreseen with~ 
out experience, that, every thing else being 
i the practice of surgery in an hospital 

— -eondacted 
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‘conducted on the system unfortunately e-talich- 
, ‘ed in this, must be greatly worse than the prac- 
tice of surgery in an hospital where the surgeons 
have a permanent appointment, and remain ere 
an office. | 

In. the great hospitals in London, and,’ so: 
far as:l know, in every city except Edinburgh, 
the attending surgeons are appointed during life 
and good behaviour, by the managers of the 

hospital. They are very generally men of 
the greatest character and eminence in their 
‘profession ; ‘men who, from the first to last, 
have staked their-fame and fortune on their as~ 
*siduous attention, on the knowledge - and. skill 
‘which they display in- their hospital-practice, 

-and-on the success which attends every part of 

it, and especially the operations which they 
- perform... Many of them have persevered in 
overy regular attendance at their hospitals, and 
‘the most faithful discharge of their duty when 
there, for a great part of their lives, notwith- 
standing their extensive. private practice, and 
* the labours and entanglements inseparably con- 
nected with it ; till the approach .of age and in- 

firmities made them feel the propriety of resign- 
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ing their. public and arduous charge to their 
younger brethren, whose strength was more 
adequate to the task, a ‘ 
Such men, so established, have time and op- 
portunity, and what is at least of as, much con- 
sequence, they have the strongest possible in- 
ducements, to prosecute with increasing ardour 
the study of their profession; to learn what is do- 
ing, and what is proposed by others in it ; toa- 
dopt what is good, and with due caution to try 
what appears rational and promising ; in short, 
to improve themselves in every part of their busi- 


ness; and not only to become dexterous opera-~ 


tors, but expert in the medical and chirurgical ~ 


treatment of several diseases, so as to prevent the — 


necessity of many an operation, which in less 


skilful and practised hands would be unavoidable. : 


Every improvement which such a surgeon 


acquires in the course of many years is gained’ | 


to the hospital in which he continues to practise 
and to operate ; it is gained to the poor and 
unfortunate who are admitted into it ; it 1s gain- 
_ ed to the students who attend it, and who see 
and learn his practice ; and by the instruction 


of his pupils, as well as by his own practice, 


both — 
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ott i in the hospital and in private, it is soon 
“diffused, and gained for ever to the public at 
large. | Jaf ‘6 
Moreover, such a surgeon, wi the course of 
his attendance in an hospital, has opportunities 
of observing many defects or errofs in the ge- 
neral system of management, with respect to 
the patients in his department; has. time to 
consider how they may best be supplied or cor 
rected ; to propose plans of improvement, and 
- to get these introduced, and fairly tried and a- 
» dopted: This is. always ari ungracious task; 
and a work of much time and labour; foras- 
much as it never fails to meet with strong op- 
position, from the force of habit, the prejude - 
ces, the pride, the laziness, and the obstinacy 
ef those who must execute the plans propos- 
edie: 20 
The difference between thé situation of a 
few surgeons so established in an hospital, and 
that of any number attending in rotation or 
succession for two months at a time, supposing 
‘their natural talents, their previous éducation, 
and the professional knowledge which they had. 
acquired when they began their attendance, to 
oo be 
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be equal, is such as not to admit of any ration-- | 
al comparison, whether we consider it with a 

view to the improvement of the practitioners: 
themselves, the benefit of the patients in the 

hospital, or the improvement of the art of sur-- 
gery, and the good of the public and of man= 
kind. 

It would. be indelicate, at least, dial might 
even be thought iliberal, if not malevolent, to 
attempt to state the contrast. very minutely and. 
Bale if Ak toa et 

» lcannot even presume to offer a few remarks, * 
on the disadvantages. of the system. unfortunate- i 
ly adopted in: this Hospital, though the most. 
general in their nature, and the most indisput~ 
able as to their justness, without premising,: 
that I have no intention to propose anyenquiry 
as to particular instances of negligence or mis=. 
management, and no wish. that any thing should. 
be stated, and certainly nothing shall be stated: 
by me, that either directly or indirectly can in 
the smallest degree affect the professional charac=: 
ter, or hurt the feelings of any individual. 
Such particular inquiries and discussions can do: 
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no good ; hey eannot fail to do harm, by jaa 
1 ie, to endless disputes and altercations.’ J. 
enchii well that it is not only illiberal, but un-- 
reasonable, and unjust in the highest degree, 
»to censure a mode ‘of practice-as Anjudicious,, ’ 
because other practitioners would not have fole 
lowed it in the same circumstances; to con=+ 
~demn it as bad and hurtful; because it proved: 
unsuccessful; or to pronounce that a great 
operation was ill performed, because it proved 
fatal. Nothing but the grossest ignorance ees 
account for such dogmatical censures, and ever: — 
such ignorance would be no excuse for the per 
son who should hazard them. | 
But fortunately, on the present occasion, all 
such minute enquiries, and all: particular con= 
sideration of the merits or demerits of any in- 
dividual, are not only unnecessary for the object 
which I have in view, but would evidently 
tend to frustrate my purpose. I shall therefore 
most carefully avoid them, and I trust that no 
other person will introduce them in. this discus 
S10. 
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I take it for granted that no person will dis? 
pute that a young and unpractised surgeon will 


acquire some improvement in the exercise of 


his profession, by attending in an hospital, and 
_ treating such patients in his department as are 
admitted ; and by performing, probably for the 
first time in his life, such operations as are res 
quired. It is avowedly for the sake of this 
‘kind of improvement to all alike, that the Royal 
College of Surgeons has been anxious to have 


_the right of attending and operating in this 


Hospital, open to all its members in rotations + 


‘Any improvement that a young surgeon 
could get by attending and operating for two 
months, I should think must be but inconsider- 


able ; certainly very little compared to what he 


might, and with due attention on his part would; 


acquire by attending for six months, or for a 


twelvemonth, or still better, for several years 


continually. To enable a young practitioner ~ 


either in physic or surgery to obtain improve- 
ment’ by experience, it is not enough that » 


certain number of patients come under his care ; 


he must have time to anags the Aabit, the fa- 


cility, 


we 


gility, the readiness, of attending to’ so many 
| “different cases in quick succession ; of judging 
and acting, as we say, on the spur of the oc- 
casion, and applying justly, and with precision, 
the general principles of. physic or surgery to 
those particular cases. 

Still more time, and leisure, and habit, and 
the feeling of that ease which habit alone can 
give, are necessary to enable a practitioner to 
compare together a number of different cases of 
_ the’same disease ; to try with due caution differ- 
ent modes of cure; .and at any rate to observe 
with accuracy the progress of the disease, and 
the effects of the treatment employed, and ta 
draw the proper inferences from all that he ob- 
serves. | 

It is just the accumulation of many such 
practical inferences from many particular cases 
accurately compared together, and the facility 
and habit of applying that knowledge and the 
general principles of physic and surgery to pars 
ticular instances, and in surgery the manual 
dexterity acquired by frequent repetition of 

operations, that constitute the great superiority 
of a judicious, attentive, experienced practition- 


er, 
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er, over a’ young man of equally good education 
and equal, or even much better, natural talents. 
_°°That. kind ‘of practice, and that. great num- 
ber and variety of cases, which occur at ‘once, 
‘or in very quick succession, in an hospital, and 
which, after some time and habit, become the 
‘most. instructive of all, are more apt at first to 
confound, and embarrass, and oppress a young 
practitioner, or even an old one, who is not ac- 


‘eustomed to practise in such a situation. 


-’ I doubt much whether two months, or three 


times two months, can be sufficient to enable a 


young surgeon to get the better of that confu- 
sion and embarrassment, and acquire the habit 


of hospital-practice, or put him so much at his 


ease, that he can profit much, if indeed he can 


begin to profit, by what he sees or what he 


does. 
But. be his improvement more or less in the 


course of his two months attendance, at the © 


end of that time it is lost to the Hospital for 


many months at least, probably for some years, 


perhaps for-ever. Nay, it is in a great mea-_ 


gure lost to himself: for what is acquired by 
: : habit, 


a 
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| habit, and depends on habit, will soon be lost 
by disuse, ot the want of habit. But what. 
ever become of the individual; and the improve- 
ment which he acquired in his two months ats 
tendance in the Hospital, it is plain at least that 
it cannot be transferred, like the gold chain of 
my Lord Provost, to his successor in office. He 
begins to attend and to. operate just on purpose 
to acquire the same kind of improvement. Now 
that improvement which the one has got, and 
which the other wants to get, or the superio- 
rity of the one over the other, whose natural 
talents and education must be supposed equal 
to those of the former, at the end of the first 
two ‘months, if it could be measured, and ex- . 
pressed accurately in language, would denote, 
with mathematical precision; the amount of the 
injury or the evil which the Hospital suffers by 
the change of the experienced for the inexpe- 
rienced surgeon: an evil not to be compared to 
any pecuniary loss, and not to be compensated 
by any pecuniary advantage: for they are things 
incommensurable: it is injustice and cruelty to 
G the 
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the patients, if done or permitted ffom any con+ 
sideration but irresistible: necessity. 

An evil of the same kind, but incomparably 
less in degree, must from time to time occur in 
every hospital, from such necessity, by the death 
or resignation of the physicians or surgeons 
who are permanently appointed to: it ; unless 
care be taken to provide against the evil (as cers 
tainly should be done) by the appointment of 
assistants or substitutes, who may. be gradually 
and effectually trained to the duty of .the hospi+ 
tal, and. be able and ready on any vacancy to 
supply the places of. their respective principals, 
This I. believe is now generally, if not univer- 
sally, done in all the great Hospitals of Lon- 
don, and in many other places. 

But even though this very rational: and easy 
precaution were neglected, and a perfect novice 
in hospital-practice,. or in. every kind of prac- 
tice; for example, a youth.of one and twenty 
years of age, who has just finished his appren- 
ticeship and his education,’ were appointed to 
succeed as eminent, a surgeon as Mr Pott or 

Mr Hunter; though the evil would be great, 
it 
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it would ‘be ‘but ‘transient ; after a few months 
it would be every day growing less.; and in a 
few years would no longer be felt, or supposed. 
to exist. ‘The young practitioner, if he was 
not deficient in natural talents, in the acquired. 
preliminary knowledge -of his profession, and 
in assiduous attention to the duties-of his office, 
which accomplishments, though they cannot 
absolutely be insured by any mode of appoint~ 
ment, are to be presumed at least:as much in 
the case of election as in that:of rotation, might 
soon equal in skill and rival in fame his great 
predecessor. 7 

- By the system of attending in rotation, that 
grievous evil is in some measure established as 
a part of the institution, and made perpetual ; 
forasmuch as those who had attended once or 
twice before for the shert period of two months, 
and then were out of the habit of it for.as 
many years, can neither have the’ knowledge, 
nor the habit of applying readily their know- 
ledge, which those would have who had been 
attending regularly durmg the whole of that 
dime. But a case is not-only supposeable, but 


real, 
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real, and which has already occurred, and must 
from time to time again occur, which shews the 
evil of that system in all its horrors. The sur- 
geon in attendance may be so for the first time; 
all his juniors, who come after him in the or- 
der of rotation, have never yet attended; but 
each of them in his turn is to undertake that 
arduous duty for the first time. According to 
the number of juniors, when the first of them 
begins his first attendance, that succession may 
last a year or two; before the end of this pe- 
riod, three or four more surgeons may have fi- 
nished their apprenticeships and their studies, 
and become Fellows of the Royal College, en- 
titled to share in all its rights and privileges, 2 
and very eager to avail themselves of. the pri- 
giles of attending and operating in this Hos- 
pital. By the time that their attendance is fi- 
nished, one or two or three more new members 
may have been added to the Roy al College of Sur- 
geons ; and these in their turn must attend and 
operate here. Nor can this order be interrupt- 
ed, or the supposed right of any. of them with- 
held, by any different arrangement, without ACs 

hs knowledging 
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knowledging the reality of that evil against 
which | remonstrate. 

| Thus it must happen from time to time, that, 
for two or three years successively, the prac- 
tice of surgery in the Royal Infirmary shall be 
entirely in the hands of young and inexperien- 
ced practitioners, all of | them in their turn at- 
tending and operating in it for the jst time. 

The magnitude of, such an evil needs no 
proof, and can admit of no exaggeration, Whe- 
ther it be for half a century, or for half a year, 
or for ever, the evil is the same, not only in 
kind, but in degree; the difference is only as 
to its duration : and if the evil be very often re- 
peated, though but for a short time at once, it 
is in every respect. almost as bad as if it were 
constant. 

If, by any order of the Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary, or by virtue of any co mpact be- 
tween them and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
four or five of the members of the latter body 
were chosen by lot, or if the four or five 
youngest members of the College, ‘without re- 
gard to any other consideration but that of their 
esis ee : being 


te 
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Being | the youngest, were appointed permanently 
‘surgeons to the Hospital, the absurdity, the in~ 
jastice, and the cruelty of such a procedure 
would excite the most just and. fears in~ 
dignation. Common sense, and justice, and hu- — 
tmanity, all require, that for so difficult and im- 
portant a trust some selection‘should be made ; 
- and that some regard should be paid to the ex- 
perience, and to the personal and professional 
character, as well as to the education and station 
of the persons in whom that trust is reposed. 
Yet that which, stated as a novelty, and as 
an imaginary case, in order to illustrate an ar- 
gument, appears such a grievance, and such an 
abomination as could never be endured, if it 
were actually done, would be a much less evil 
than that which has long been established, and 
which scarce attracts the attention of the public ;_ 
for no other reason, I believe, but because it is 
established, and has long been familiar to them. 
~ Let it be observed, that in the imaginary case 
of the most injudicious permanent appointment, 
‘which I have stated, no individuals are supposed 
to be allowed to act as surgeons in the Royal 
‘Infirmary, . 
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Infirmary, but those who by the present esta~ 
blishment have the right, and avail themselves 
of the tight of doing so. If they are qualified 
to act in that capacity for two months, they 
must be better qualified to act in the same ca- 
pacity for many months and many years. 

Though it must at first view appear a most 
extravagant assertion, or a paradox, I have no 
doubt that, on the strictest. examination, it will be 


found a serious truth, and one so plain as not to 


admit of dispute, that, if three men were chosen 


by lot out of the College of Surgeons, or if the 
three youngest Fellows were appointed, or if 
the three next to be admitted Fellows, young 
men not yet out of their appr enticeships, were 
appointed permanent Surgeons to the Hospital, 
the practice of surgery in it would in two or 
three years be on a much better footing than it 
has been for many years past. And it is plain 
at least, that, at the beginning of such a new es- 
tablishment, the practice could be no worse than 
it will be when the same gentlemen attend in 
rotation ; for it must be precisely the same. 

The imaginary case which I have stated may 
be brought much nearer to the reat one, by sup- 


posing 


~ 


bey 


posing that the three junior "Fellowe ie db 
tained the appointment of Hospital Surgeons 
were to hold it only, as long as they were the 
three juniors, so as to ensure a succession of 
the youngest always to fill that office. What 
on this supposition would be intuitively very — 
bad for ever, must be equally bad for any num- 
ber of months or years, during which it may 
and must place according to the Prem 
system. | 

To make any person not constantly in. the 
habit of strict and accurate thinking’ attend ful- 
Ty to a very familiar object, and perceive clear- 
ly all those particulars about it which he was 
accustomed to overlook, and judge fairly of the 
importance of things which he had long regard- 
ed as of no moment; it is often necessary to 
place it in a new point of view, and in strong 
and various lights. I shall endeavour to give 
one other illustration of the point in question, 
which I trust the Managers will see int the same 
point of view that I do. | 

They know in what manner the Physicians | 
to the Hospital are appointed. They know 


well . 
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~ ell in what an ‘exemplary. manner the two 
present Physicians of it, Dr Hamilton and Dr 
Rutherford, have for many years discharged the 
duties of their important office. If by their 
death or resignation, the Hospital should be de- 
prived of their services, it would most justly be 
regarded by the public, and more especially by 
the Managers of the Infir mary, who best know 
the vahie of them, as a very great misfortune, 
and a loss which could not soon or easily be 
supplied. To supply it, however, as soon and 
as well as possible, two other Physicians to the 
Hospital would soon be appointed ; most proba- 
bly men who have been for some years engaged 
in the practice of their profession, and who have 
already attained considerable reputation as Phy- 
sicians, and whose personal character and con- 
duct are known and esteemed by the public. 
Perhaps, however, in consequence of those of 
my profession, who are somewhat advanced in 
life and much engaged in business, declining 
| such an arduous task, or for other good rea 
sons, the Managers must make choice of two 
i a a ~  -Funior 
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junior his In such a body as the College 
of Physicians, there can be no- doubt, that ae 
mong the junior, as probably as among the 
senior Members, two men may be found, whose 
talents, education, and professional knowledge; 
would render them unexceptionably fit to dis- 
charge the duty of Physicians of this Infirmary, 
to the satisfaction of the Managers, and with ho- 
nour to themselves, and advantage to the public, 
But surely neither the Managers, nor the public, 
nor the newly appointed Physicians: themselves, 
(supposing them, as ought to be supposed, men. 
of sense), could believe them as able and expert in 
their Hospital duty, for many months, or per~ 
haps some years, as their predecessors had been,. 
Without meaning in the least to call in ques- 
tion the merits of Dr Hamilton or Dr Ruther- 
ford when they severally obtained the honour- 
able appointment which they have long held, L 
must believe that they have improved greatly i in 
the course of from ten to twenty-four years, 
and. that they are still i improving ; ; that they are 
better. able to do their duty in the Hospital, 
and actually do it better now, than they did at 

first. 
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frst. _ To suppose otherwise, would be no com- 
pliment to those gentlemen, of whom, I am 
sure, no person thinks more highly than I do. 
| The loss.of that kind of improvement to the 
- Hospital on the death or retreat of an experien- 
ced Physician is inevitable, and, though not ir- 
reparable, cannot instantly be repaired. But 
when the Managers take the best. measures in 
their power to get the loss supplied as soon as 
possible, in. the way that I have here suppo- 
sed, which for fifty years has uniformly been 
followed in this Hospital, and, so far as I know, 
in almost. every other, they are not only free 
from every suspicion of blame, but entitled to 
every praise, for the faithful discharge of their 
trust. | : 
The case would be widely different, if, on 
the event supposed, the death or retreat of the 
Physicians of the Infirmary, the Managers, de- 
parting from that rational and approved mode 
of proceeding, should adopt a different bata 
such as I shall now state. . : 

I shall suppose that the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, ane, what kind of compact had been 

made 
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wnade sixty, and again thirty years ago, between 
the College of Surgeons, and the Managers of 
the Infirmary, approving the plan and tendency 
of it, adopting in general, and in their fullest ex- 
~ tent, all the motives which had induced the sur- 
geons to make such a bargain, and give such a 
valuable consideration to get the appointment 
of Surgeons to the Infirmary done away, and 
the right of attending in it by rotation extended 


~ 


to every Member of their College, and judging . 


that it would be greatly for the honour of our 
College, and the personal advantage of its Mem- 
bers individually, to be on the same footing as 
the Surgeons -at the Infirmary, had given the 
Managers of it L. 1000; in consideration of 
which, a solemn contract was executed in all 
the needful or possible forms of law, by which 
the Managers appointed the whole Royal Col- 
lege. Physicians to the. Infirmary, expressly- 
pranting to every Fellow of it an equal right of 
attending and practising in the Infirmary, in ro~ 
tation, for two months at.a time, either by him~ 


self, or along with one or two other Fellows of 


the College, as should be thought most expedi~ - 


ent ; 


[ eq 
enti in short, completely reinstating them, with 
~ out the trouble and disgrace of any litigation, 
in their original right as: ie Hh in the Char- 
ter of the Infirmary. we 
It will be said at once, that the ‘Managers 
beau? never make such 2 bargain, and ought 
‘not to make such an one for any sum of mo- 
ney that could be offered them. ~ This indeed 
fs abundantly plain, after the experience of 
the same kind of bargain with the surgeons, 
But it is not the question. Supposing, how- 
éver contrary to reason and probability,’ that 
the Managers did take the money and execute 
the contract ; supposing further, to make the 
“parallel as exact as possible, that many of the 
senior fellows of the College of Physicians, men 
of eminence in their profession, declined taking 
any share in the business, and. that the rotation 
soon came among the junior Fellows, with the 
certain prospect of continuing | among them for 
many months or years: in such a state of things, 
what would become of the utility of the Hospi- 
tal? Of its high, and I believe very just reputa- 
| coat Of the confidence of the public in the ad- 
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ministration of it? Of the last hope and comfort 
in this world of the poor and unhappy, who re- 
sort to it for relief, under the accumulated pressure 
of poverty and sickness? I suspect the general 
indignation and just reproaches of the public, 
for the public at large, and chiefly the poor and 
unhappy, not the Managers of the Infirmary, 

must be the sufferers by such a compact, would 
soon make both parties repent and be ashamed | 
of their bargain, and be equally desirous to ° Bet. 
rid of it. eet 
I doubt even whether the keen indignation | 
excited by such a compact would allow time 
for any full and patient trial of the effects of 
such a system; for every person, who has eir 
ther the understanding or the feelings of a man, 
must foresee as inevitable much more than e- 
nough completely to determine his judgment. " 
If it were proposed to any the dullest of men, 
that themselves, their children, and their fami- 
lies, when sick, should be attended indiscrimi- _ 
nately by all the Fellows: of the Royal College 
of Physicians, 1 in a pretty quick rotation, so that 
at the end of a certain month, and perhaps in 
the 
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‘ the middle of a painful or dangerous disease, 
the physician who at first attended them, and 
who was known and esteemed by them, and 
who was treating the sick tenderly, skilfully, 
and successfully, should suddenly disappear, and 
be succeeded by another, whom the family had 
never seen, or perhaps had seen to their sorrow, 
and thought they had good reason to dislike 
and to dread; who perhaps held very cheap 
the opinion and the practice of his predecessor ; 
‘who perhaps. was eager to show his own supe- 
riority, and to reprobate the practice of the o- 
ther ; or who at least thought it his duty, from 
his full conviction that the other was doing 
wrong, to follow a different practice, and to give 
his reasons for doing so: Such a proposal surely 
would excite horror rather than indignation, 
even in the most thoughtless and unfeeling. 

- Yet this is no more than what the patients un- 
der the care of the Surgeons i in this Hospital are 
exposed to suffer, once in two months, accord- 
ing to the present system of rotation. 

| . The poorest patients in the Hospital have the 
understanding, the feelings, and the rights of 


men. 
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men. They know and feel, though they may 
not have words to express it, that misery 1s sax 
cred. They are our families, and our children, | 
when we act as Managers of the Hospital: 
They have a right to our paternal care; they 
have a right to obtain from ws the best assis~ 
tance, and every relief and comfort which awe 
can procure for them. That right in them is 
indefeasible, and in point of importance it is su 
preme: without injustice to them, no other con- 
qesteyen can ever be put in competition, with 
We are not entitled to alienate it for = 

or rk any thing else: It is not ours. re 

Corresponding to what is their right, i is our. 
duty ; and we are not true to our trust if. we do 
not exert our utmost endeavours to discharge 
our duty in its utmost extent. | 

If our predecessors in this trust have on any” 
occasion neglected their duty, and inadvertently 
waved a right which they could not renounce’ 
because it was not theirs ; itis our duty to reclaim 
_and make effectual that right, now that the evils. 
are strongly felt, and have long been felt, which 


result from the disuse or waving of it. We 
are 
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“ite: the miote especially arid loudly called upon 
“to do 80, as very ample expetictice conduits with 
reasoti to prove’ that the’ evils int question are 
not accidetital dnd transietit, but pernianent arid 
| incteasing, and the natural and inevitable cone 
; seqiterice of a pernicious system, unhappily in= 
tetwoven with this establishment. | 

It is incredible that there should be rio témes 
dy for so preat an evil, no redress for 86 great a 
Wrong’; atid that one rashi action or false step of 
one set of Managers of this noble institution 
should for ever bind thieir successors to persevere 
{ni injustice and ctuelty, and half frustrate the 
: benievolent sel of this charitable Pounida- 

"Before we firially bila in such ari opi: 
ior, and submit, without hopes of relief, t6 such 
an odious thraldom, which whether tecent Of 
old is equally bad, it | is our duty to use our ut- 
ifiost étideavour to shake it off. We are not 
justified to ourselves, to the public, to the poor 
and unhappy w ho are enttiisted to our care, 
knowing What we do of the nature and gteat- 
ress co the evil, if 7 we do hot at lea ast bring it to 
hy is I a trial, 
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a trial; if necessary, before the highest court af 
justice in the kingdom. | ictal. 

. If, after all, we shall be nee in this 
which I think hardly possible, we shall 
at least have the satisfaction and the credit of 
doing our duty : and what is more, we shall ul- 
timately, though more slowly than I should wish, 
gain our end in a different way. 

By our making the attempt, the nature eand 
greatness of the evil will become generally un- 
derstood ; our opinion of it, and our earnest wish 
to remove it, will be made known; the origin 
of it, and the impediment to its removal, will 
be fully ascertained ; and it will appear by whose | 
fault it is continued. ‘These things being once 
publicly known, the evil in question, inveterate 
as-It is, like many others, will, at. last, and in 
no long time, produce its own cure. Bie 
It is not from general and speculative reasons 
alone, however irresistible. they may appear to — 
me, and however generally I find them admitted 
by judges the best informed, the most candid, and 
in every respect the most unexceptionable, that 1 
venture. to express myself SO. confidently as to 

: the 
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“the favourable result to be expected from such 
a full discussion and general knowledge of the 
evil in question, and of its cause. We have the 
most direct and eReIBIVE experience of a case 
exactly in point: sii 

The very strong case, which I stated as purely 
imaginary, and hardly supposable even for the 
sake of illustration and reasoning, bears 4 very 
near and curious relation to the real matter t of 
fact. meee ees | 

The hast ate: which in: stating that case 1 
had only supposed, was actually ‘tried with 
‘respect to the College of Physicians, but in the 
order of the two modes of ‘attendance (by 
totation or by permanent appointment) opposite 
to that which I had stated as the wea of a 
new experiment. » 

The fact is, (as stated p. 3.), that, by the 
original establishment of this Infirmary, every 
member of the College of Physicians had a 
right to attend in rotation (which was as monthly) 
and practise in this Hospital. 

All who chose, and, I believe, all the-Fel- 
lows and Licentiates of the Royal College of . 


Physicians, 


f @ ] 

‘Physicians, er with very few exceptions, did 

actnally attend in their turn, for a month at a 

ne and practise as Physicians to this Infir- 
ry, without fee or reward, according to the 

“an of their original offer, when Pare € en 

the subscription for its establishment. . 

This system, which now, after at years Xe 
perignce of a different and a better one, appears 
to us absurd at least, if not inhyman,. rset 
with very little alteration for almost fzvo-and- 
fwenty years, that is, from the 6th of Angust 
1729, when the temporary hospital, whicl 
was occupied for some years. while this noble 
fabric was a-building, first was opened. for the 
reception of ‘patients, till the 28th of June 1754, 
svhen, for the first time, two ordinary Physi- 
cians'to the Infirmary were permanently ap- 
pointed. “These were, Dr David Clerk and Dr 
Colin Drummond, both of them young physi- 
clans ; the former of whom I never sayy, but J. 
know he was a cotemporary of my father, and 
had taken his degree of M, D. in 1746. The 
latter, Dr Colin Drummond, was still younger, 
_and had taken his degree but a few months be- 

antoliird fore 


\ 
\ 
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fore he was appointed Physician to this Ine 
firmary, viz. in 1750. Him I have often fole 
lowed j in. this Hospital, and attended to his prag- 
tice in the years.1779 and.177%.. 
» But long before the year 1751, before even. 
the foundation-stone of this Infirmary was laid, 
probably from the time that the system of the 
physicians attending by rotation in the Hospi- 
tal, ho tried, the evils of it were felt and com 
plained d of For so eanly, as December’ LIZTs 
eed is, in little more than. eight years from the 
time that the. temporary hospital was opened, 
the Managers publicly, and in very plain terms, 
expressed their sense of the evil, and made an 
attempt, but unluckily a feeble and inadequate 
attempt, to redress it, : 

.. This was done at their meeting igth ress 
ber 1737s as appears by the minute of it, which 
4s inthese words: “ The Managers of the Infir- 
“ mary being sensible of the inconvenienge of 
* so many Physicians attending the Infirmary, 
do unanimously resolve, that the attendance 
“be performed from and after the ist day of 
ss pew next, u 738), by such Physicians oe 


% 
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“as are Fellows of the Royal College” At 
the same time the thanks of the Managers were 
returned to the Physicians for their ‘past good 
services, and the attendance of the Fellows of 
the Royal College in future was humbly desir- 
Ben on ‘ | te ; 
‘Even this first and feeble attempt to remove 
a notorious inconvenience, which tended only 
to exclude from attendance in this Hospital’ the 
Licentiates of the College, was’ in part frustrat 
ed, ‘because it was thought to bear hard on two 
Physicians, Dr Macfarlane and Dr Martin, both 
of whom ‘had attended in the’ Infirmary, but 
were only Licentiates, not Fellows of our Col- 
lege. They, taking umbrage at this exclusion, 
remonstrated with the Managers, and obtained 
from them, at their meeting 14th January 1738, 
an exception in their favour, by virtue of which, 3 
they two individually and by name, ‘were per= 
“mitted to attend in rotation with the Fellows of : 
the Royal College. | 
This very partial and inadequate reform of a 
great. evil was all the variation made in the ori- 
ginal system till 1751, when a complete change 
: of 
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of it, as already mentioned, was made at once; 
TC d what 1 is peculiarly worthy of remark, it was 


made without the smallest struggle, or opposi- 
tion, or remonstrance. | 
It should seem, that by this time the incon- 
venience in question, as well it might be after 
thirteen years longer experience of it, had been 
so severely felt, and had become so well under- 
stood, that no body contended for it. It was 
not even stated as the ground of the procedure ; 
and, instead of it, a very polite pretence was 
substituted as the reason why the Managers ap- 
pointed two permanent ordinary Physicians to 
‘the hospital ; namely, that the increasing num- 
ber. of patients admitted into the Hospital, ren- 
dered the duty of attending it by rotation too 
burdensome for the College of Physicians. 
.L take the liberty to call this a mere pretence, 
or, ostensible reason, without any scruple: for 
it evidently was not meant to deceive. It is in- | 
consistent with what passed before, and what 
passed afterwards.  It.1s.even inconsistent with 
itself, in one point of view, to such a degree as 


to amount nearly to absur ania To men of o1- 


Mesivdiih ii. dinary 


wwe 


dinary understanding it should seem alitiost self: 


evident, that the Hospital-duty, Steat and labo- 
rious and iricreasinig 4s it might be supposed, 
.could scarce be too much for’ the whole’ College 
of Physicians, (twenty, or perhaps more), when 
‘two of the youngest metbers of the College 
were found willing to undertake it, and per- 


“feetly able to discharge it, with credit. to then- 


sélves and neal to the TT ses to Y the : 


whee . 


pane otis: Yo. 2 aeiende: 


At any tate, it is certain that say oi bas 


had beet: made of the individual Fellows’ of thie 
College of Physicians, for negligence, of insuf: 


ficiency in the discharge’ of their Hosp’ 


itakduty; 


ot by them, on account of the irksomientess and | 


increasirig labour of it: on the contrary, the ‘he 


- 


thanks of the Managers were agait’ given: to 


them for their past good services, and they were 
himmbly requested to’ continue their attendance 
either by riionthly rotation, or in’ whateve 


other way they should think best, once or twice | 


asweek, along with the ordinary Physicians, 
and! to give their advice arid assistaticé to them — 
whet tequited. | need starée! add, that’ in 
v | Edinburgh, 


| 


a eee ee ne 


m L #4 
“Edinburgh, as in every other great town, there 
amust always -be abundance of Physicians wil- 
‘ling to act as such to an hospital, either purely 
“from motives of benevolence, or. for the sake 
-of the improvement and reputation which they 
“may acquire by their Hospital-practice. 
. The College -of Physicians appear to have 
vanderstood the Managers perfectly. When the 
“unanimous: resolution of the Managers, appoint- 
ing two permanent ordinary” Physicians: to the 
Infirmary, and requesting the continuance of 
‘the services of ‘the College along with them, 
-was officially notified to them, the Royal Col- 
_ lege behaved as became them, wisely, liberally, 
vand honourably. Far from urging any claim, 
or insisting on their indisputable legal nght, ac- 
‘ cording to the terms of the. Infirmary’s charter, 
“to. attend by rotation as the only Physicians of 
‘the Hospital, they, (to use their own words) 
“© Did most cheerfully agree ‘to what was there- 
““ by desired, namely, to continue their good 
* “offices to:the Infirmary, -by appointing “some 
““ of their number monthly by rotation, or. in 
“© what other way they think proper, to. visit 
| x SC iat ee eaS 
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“ the house once or twice sind ‘to give their 
“ advice and. assistance to the two ordinary Phy- 

“ ‘sicians, when they nner it necessary to a 
we ply to them for the same.’ : 
In consequence of this request of the Ma-— 
nagers of the Infirmary, and the corresponding 
resolution and appointment of the College, which — 
was gratefully accepted by the Managers, the 
members of the College continued for some. 
time afterwards to attend the Infirmary in their ” 
monthly rotation. ‘This practice has gradually 
fallen into disuse, for the most obvious and best 
reason in the world ; that the two ordinary Phy~ 
sicians, being in the daily habit of Hospital. 
practice, and having daily opportunities of con=. 
sulting with one another, can haye little or no 
occasion to call for the assistance of their pro- 
fessional brethren. But the offer of service on 
the part of the College was never retracted, or 
declined on the part of the Managers, who had 
requested it; and to this hour it is understood 
that the ordinary physicians of the infirmary 
have a right to call for the professional assis- 
tance of any Fellow of our College to their 
Hospital. 
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us Hospital-patients, whenever they see occasion 5 
) and that it is the duty of every Fellow of the 
College, when so required, to attend in the 
Hospital, and give his advice and assistance, 
without fee or reward. 

This is one of the most curious and impor=_ 
tant facts in the history of the infirmary, and it 
is the most to our present purpose. ~It shows 
in the clearest light the strong sense entertained 
by the Managers, at that time, either by their 
own direct means of knowledge, or by the in- 

, formation. which they received from those still 
| better qualified to judge in such a question, of 
- the evils necessarily resulting from the system 
of rotation itself, without even the most distant 
allusion to any particular instances of incapa- 
city, misconduct, or. negligence. It shows 
likewise how completely a few years of addi- 
tional experience, after the evil was first point- 
ed out, had opened the eyes of all concerned, 
80-28 to preclude the possibility of any differs 
ence of opinion, or any opposition to the re« 
quisite change, even from less worthy motives. 
| “Nor, | 


Ta el 
Nor, from the nature of things, caz the case” 
ultimatély te different with respect to the Sur-- 
geons, and their ‘mode of attendance in the In-- 
firmary. From the hour when it is made a 


subject of public and serious. attention and fre-- 


quent discussion, that magic spell, the force of 
habit, by which alone ‘it subsists in defiance of 


treason and humanity, will be broken ; the more” 


it is examined, the-more event is defended and: _ 


maintained, the worse: it will’ appear ; till at 


last it will be: shameful to: contend for it, and* 


no individuals‘and no set of men will find ei-- 


_ ther pleasure‘or pride; or honour or advantage, - 


in the continuance of ‘it. 


Truth is mighty, and will | prevail, whenever ~ 


it is fairly attended-to. It is our business and — 
our duty, and it cannot be-a difficult “matter, to: 7 


procure attention to that interesting truth, of j 


which we are all alike convinced, and of which. : 
we wish to convince others. 
“IN soon as this is ‘done, the il will soorr be* 


removed ; and, w ithout the oift of prophecy, we 


may foresee, that by the time that one or twow 
generations have passed away, it will appear in=-. 


credible: 


Es PH aan 
“eredible that so bad a system as that at present: 
‘Retabliinba should everhave been’ tolerated ox: 
| thought of: it may even become necessary, for” 
the satisfaction ‘of curious enquirers yet unborn, 
to establish the truth of so singular and marvel-. 
lous a fact, by reference to our authentic records 3. 
_Just as on the present occasion I have done with: 
‘respect to the former modé- of attendance.of the: 
“Physicians of this Infirmary: | 
Emust also beg leave to point out, that not’ 
only every consideration and:argument, which,, 
in point of ‘expediency, or, in plainer English,. 
in point of humanity, and justice to the pa- 
tients, made it undeniably right to change the 
mode of attendance of the Physicians from fre-. 
quent rotation to permanent appointment, is: 
applicable in its full force to. the Surgeons and# 
their attendance ; but further, that there-is an- 
other very strong reason with respect to the 
Surgeons, which. is not applicable to the Phy-- 
sicians. | 
Many er qualifications and accom- 
plishments, it is evident, must be equally ne-. 
: coo to Sti a and surgeons, to enable 
them: 


them to. practise their respective arts. any 
| where, but, above all, to enable them to prac- 
_tise them in a great hospital, with credit to 
themselves and advantage to the public. _ 

sl For example, competent understanding, and 
maturity of judgment, and a complete. and re- 
gular education in their respective | professions, 
and the general knowledge of the principles of 
the art which they mean to practice ; which 
general knowledge may be acquired from books 
and lectures, and seeing the practice of physic 
or surgery, and may be shewn in the most 
satisfactory manner, (as commonly is done) 
by. undergoing a proper examination, and the | 
habit of applying quickly, and readily, - and | 
judiciously, those general principles to particu | 
lar cases, so. as to perceive and direct at once 
| what ought to be done; which habit can. be 
acquired. only by frequent and long continued | 
practice: all these things are common: to ‘the 
physician and the surgeon; and the last of 
them cannot fail to give a great. superiority ‘oil 
one who attends permanently in an hospital, 


over one who attends only by rotation, for a 
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short time at once, and th at: long inter 
cwals...:: Bc ae | 


» But there is one essential sacle of accom 
-plishment peculiar to the surgeon, which ren- 
ders a. permanent appointment and. long: at- 
tendance without interruption peculiarly im- 
portant, anda short attendance in rotation pe- 
culiarly unfavourable to him. I. mean the 
great qualification of manual dexterity in the 
performing of. chirurgical operations, suas 
the more-nice and difficult of these. 

On this point it may be sufficient to observe, 
because it is supreme authority, and complete 
and decisive evidence, that notoriously and a- 
vowedly the great motive of the Surgeons for 
wishing to have all their members permitted to 
attend the Infirmary i In rotation, and for giving: — 
$0 ‘valuable a consideration to the Managers 
for that privilege, was the knowledge and the: 
dread of that undoubted superiority in skill and 
dexterity, which a few of their number, se- 
lected to attend permanently in the Hospital, 
would in a few years acquire over their pro= 


fessional brethren, 
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“Ttake the liberty to call this ee setts 


‘iment avowed, not pag I believe that the — 


‘Royal College of Surgeons, ‘or ‘any individual — 


member of it at present, will : avow, or does in 
‘fact -entertain such a sentiment; nor yet that 
‘1 mean, by any kind of insinuation, unjustly 


and malevolently to impute so illiberal a mo- ; 
tive to them, either collectively or individually; — 
nor yet that I wish to give needless offence to 
@ great and respectable society, or to the indivi- j 


dual members of it, whose friendly concurrence 


and assistance on this occasion I anxiously 


‘wish to-obtain collectively and universally, as I | 
am already sure of obtaining it from many of 4 
its members individually. If I may be permitted — 
to judge of what are the sentiments, and what — 
will be the conduct of the College of Sur- 
geons in their corporate capacity, and of all 
the individuals in it, from what I have hither- 
to found without exception, in all of them | } 
with whom [.am best acquainted, and. with 4 
whom I have conversed on the subject, which: : 
is- certainly the. fairest, and even the most : ‘fa- 9 
wourable way of judging of them; I must be- 
fy Jieve 


Q 
p 
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- dieve that they feel the same indignation at 
“such 4 sentiment as I do, that they swill diss 


a es 


élaim it in the strongest terms, and that they 
‘will most. cheerfully desist from that conduct 
which corresponds to such a sentiment, anne et 
first avowedly proceeded from it. | 
* Tsay avowedly; for at the time of the great 
‘contest on this point in 1738, the rcasom stated 
Jjirst and foremost in the paper or Meriorial 
written by the Surgeons on the 17th, and read 
Before the Managers on the -1gth of: May 
1738, and -containinig all their reasons for so 
afixiously wishing to attend the Infirmary 
in rotation, was Ruprewed in these memorable 
“words: a Dee 
“ In order to preserve ane oe er 
« the Surgeons of Edinburgh.” : ae 
It is the miore remarkable that they should © 
have hazarded so open an avowal of a sentis 
ment not fit to be expressed even in a secret 
Committee of their Society, that they were 
acting at that time by and with the advice of. 
“counsel learned in thelaw. It appears that Mr 
Archibald Murray, Advocate, was their adviser, 
ma “ey Li and 
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and actually was at their conference with the 


Committee of the Managers ‘of the Infirmary > 


on the 17th May, when the Surgeons agreed 


to draw up and deliver to the monet such a 


pape 

But whoever were the authors or advisers of 
it, it is plain that they soon became sensible of 
their error in avowing such a sentiment: and it 
is but common Christian charity to believe that 


they were heartily ashamed of it. At any wet q 


it is certain that no such sentiment or reason is 
again mentioned in the subsequent papers telat- 
ing to that transaction, all of which are fully 
recorded in our Minutes; and they are pretty 


numerous, and abundantly verbose, and full of 


a vast variety of reasons, some of them strange 


enough, and others frivolous ; so that it is plain — 


the surgeons soon found out, that their great 


and favourite reason, which had some time be- ._ 


fore induced them to erect and manage an hos- 
pital of their‘own, with great expence and trou- 
‘ble, in opposition (or as they called it rivalship) 
to this Infirmary, was not avowable, — 


; 
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_, It cant scarce be, necessary to point out, that 
¥ to. preserve ane equality amongst ‘the sura 
« geons of Edinburgh,” by. obtaining for all 
of them the right of attending by rotation in 
this Hospital, is in fact neither more nor legs 
than “ To prevent a few of them, selected as 
“ regular ordinary Surgeons of it, , from acquir= 
‘. ing. that high improvement, that superior 
“ shill in every part of their profession, and 
“ that, dexterity in the performance of opera~ 
“ tions, and of course that greater degree of 
“ reputation, esteem, and public confidence, and 
tra professional private practice, which by their 
“ permanent appointment, and long attendance, 
“ and good conduct, in the. Hospital, they could 
“ not fal to acquire in a few years over their 
« ti Titan brethren.” isan 

An equality preserved among sia surgeons 
can be nothing else... The different expres 
sions are synonimous and convertible; only 
the one is concise and obscure ; the: other full, 
clear, and explicit. 

‘To ptoduce and preserve a aeiGaal ee 
among all the Surgeons i in Edinburgh is impossi- 

ble 
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ble by any human power; it eould be done — 
only by a perpetual ‘miracle ; ‘and ‘even a soli 
ele could not make: them all, what all no doubt — 
would wish to. be, eminent: in their ‘profess 
sion.” Ce ORO ett Veer Brera Re is ee vee 

. Their favourite otal of £ having’ the indis 
eriminate right of attending im the Infirmary 
by rotation; could.in’no other way tend'to pre 
serve an equality among them, but by diffusing — 


among. all the means of improvement which 
the attending inthe Hospital might afford, and 
consequently. giving to each individual, who ' 
was capable of improvement, @ very small po: 4 
tion of that high improvement, which a few if 
dividuals. properly selected, and permanently 
appointed, as ordinary surgeons to’ attend “it, 
would in a few years have acquired) 9° | 
_ Supposing their means of ‘improvement, af : 
ter they had finished their apprenticeships and q 
their studies, to be limited to what’ attendance ‘ 
in. the Infirmary would afford, and supposing 
them all equally capable of profiting by done 
means; the mecessary consequence of the sys- j 
tem, of rotation would be, to produce a great . 
fae ae number : 
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sn oe f surgeons very indifferently qualified, 
feaeedoF. a small but sufficient number very 
highly qualified. ne “thes exercise of vial iba 
fession. ee CRAG sae 
| Such an: anes for. anid I apie may 
be attainable and desirable in some of the low- 
ést mechanical arts ; but. I am sure it is not-de- 
sitable, and, if it were desirable, it is not attain- 
able, in a liberal art, like physic or surgery, 
which partakes of the nature of science, gives 
eet exertion of superior talents, 

nd rouses to ‘the noble emulation of genius. 
“he T havefound | that ‘some persons, whose 
a3 respect, t, wha, at my ri Sonate per~ 
ik “this Memorial in. manuscript, conceived 
that I-had done injustice to the surgeons, by 
putting too unfavourable a construction on their 


expression, “ In order to preserve.ane equality 
* amongst the surgeons: of Edinburgh ;” -¥ 
think’ it - right, in order to preclude all 
such ‘surmises: in ‘fatare, to quote their own 
words: in explanation of that passage, and 
, ler to justify. and establish that interpre- 
tation which I have given of it, I presume it 


in © 


will 
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will be acknowledged by. all, that the surge 


who composed and subscribed that paper were . 7 


the most intelligent and -unexceptionable com 
mentators on their own text. iad 

The explanation of. that. ‘passage vebiiely I 
am now to quote does not stand upon: record 


in our minutes, like the text; but is taken from _ 


a printed pamphlet, now become very scarce, 
entitled: “ Memorial concerning the Surgeons 


“ Hospital.” It is dated February 18. 1 av j 
One of the papers in it is authenticated by the 


apes 


subscription of GEORGE DRUMMOND, to { 
whom, as has been most justly and emphati- — 
cally said, his country is indebted for all the — 
benefits which it derives from the Royal Ine 7 
firmary : and that paper was signed by him in 
name of the Managers. Another of the papers. 
is authenticated by the subscription of John 
Kennedy, as president of the subscribers to. the 1 
Surgeons. Hospital ; the same person who, the 
year before, had been Deacon of the Incorpo- | 
ration’ ‘of Surgeons, at the time of the violent j 


dispute with the Managers of this Infirmary. 


‘Ale e 
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eeThe whole of that Memorial seems to be 
equally authentic, and evidently. the work of 
Mr Kennedy and his brethren, the founders 
of the Surgeons Hospital. It is a kind of 
attack on Mr Drummonp, who, to do him 
justice, fought a hard battle for the Infirmary 
‘on this point: but was at last overpowered, 
in a ‘way that, in the sequel of this paper, I 
shall have occasion to explain. The copy of 
it which I have at present in my possession, 
was found among Mr’ Drummonp’s papers ; 
and I received it from his a a Mr ae, 
ar our ‘present treasurer. 

- That Memorial of the waieri Subscribers 
to the Surgeons Hospital, who at last got the 
‘better of Mr DRumMonp and the other highly 
respectable gentlemen who were Managers of 
this Infirmary between sixty and seventy years 
“ago, and brought about that bargain or com- 
‘pact, against which I now remonstrate, is in 
several respects one of the greatest literary 
‘curiosities I ever saw. 

It is highly characteristic of the coarse senti- 
‘mhents and manners which tied a at that 


time, 
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2 


time, even among the more respectable citizens 
of Edinburgh. The considerations openly as 
vowed, and the arguments chiefly urged in it, © 
are such as no man of a liberal profession would — 
now-a-days ever think of employing ; or could 


listen to without disgust and indignation. 
In point of reasoning, it is no less singular 


and wonderful: for admitting the pes or 
principles to hive in their full extent, as waay j 


_ state them, the inferences from. them, w 


spect to this Hospital, nay, even with respect - | 


get on their side, should be just the contrary of 


those which are drawn from them po the | au- 4 


thors of that Memorial. wre 
In point of composition, it is admiral " and 
unparalleled ; and, were it not for the keen in- 


dignation which the perusal of it cannot fail © 
" to. excite in the breast of every person who : 
knows the purpose of it, and who has the un- 
derstanding and the feelings of a man, it would © 
be very entertaining; by. the ludicrous incon- 
 gruity between the high-flown penfendoato of . 


eaitetian aud brotherly love, and_C 


A 
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“charity, which appear in the beginning of their 
~ papers, and which, by the by, seem to have 
Tain dormant in’ their breasts, till they were 
“roused to, life and energy -by the appointment 

‘of a few of their brethren as Surgeons to this 

Infirmary, and the sordid considerations of 
pecuniary emolument to themselves, which 

they openly state, and dwell upon with great 
" minuteness and the Keenest interest, in the sequel 

of the same papers. - 

Their Memorial, like Horace’s monster, 
“4n the beginning of the Art of Poetry, turpi- 
“der atrum desinit in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne.* But it will be best to let it speak for 

itself ;/as I despair of doing justice to it by 

any general account or description: and for - 

‘many reasons I wish it to be generally and pre- 

cisely known what objects the surgeons had in 
“wiew, and by what’ arguments (besides the 

tempting offer of money to the Infirmary) they 
| “qaBoured to enforce their claim. 
The following extracts are taken. verbatim 
“from their printed Memorial, 
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_% We the Surgeons Apothecaries in Edin+\ 
“burgh, erectors of. the Surgeons. Hospital 7 
* there, having lately set up and brought to. 
“some bearing this new Hospital, do think it 
“ our duty to publish this short account of our ; 

orange before we call in the money sub- _ 
“-scribedifor® 4a ahem h lhe eee ot Rad 


“ We have anal plesure stayed she god 


A the une cians ; ne bios it to ) regret, 
“that though the funds of their. ‘Hospital be 
“ considerably increased, and managed with: 
“ oreat care and frugality by the Directors; 
“ yet we were often called to vast numbers of 
‘* poor, miserable, sick people, — who could not : 
“ be received into the Infirmary, because their 
“ stock is, no -ways answerable to the nun 
- “ber. of the: diseased | POON. 0 ete em ‘alanis a 


_“ How. often: did we se@ poor servants or 
ff workmen cast outof business by indisposition, — j 
“ confined to a bed of straw, unable to hel i 4 
© themselves or hire others, destitute of meat,’ 7 


“ drink, fire, and all other things necessai y for 


* their condition! which made. it, impossible | 


* fon - 


- ‘ 
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& for us, though never .so willing, to give that 
© relief by medicine sien their cases rew 
© quired. 3 ma ee 

“ Miserable objects of this kind were so nw 
“ merous, that in town and suburbs they a- 
“ mounted to some hundreds, (of which nine 
~ or ten only could be taken into the Infir~ 
“mary ata time). What then must be the 
“number in Scotland? Here pity and com- 
* passion, charity and brotherly love, love to 
“our country, and even common humanity, 
bi set us a” thinking how to provide some re- 
“ lief in such calamitous cases. 

"© Tt was for this purpose that we frequently 
“ convened, and conferred together; but find- 
“ing it impossible for us to attend, and pro- 
vide any considerable number with suitable 

* accommodation, as they lay scattered in so 
“many different and distant places ; we con- 
“ eluded, that the erection of a new Hospital 
“was the only proper mean by which such 
iff numbers could be duly taken care of by us. 

© Therefore we resolved and determined to 
u « afford them all the aid and assistance which 


ce 


_ 6 Our 


PTs : 
pate fetal gr a via 


ela “ee th 
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sy as soon as we should. » -ehter into @ 
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“and. inake ‘proposals to the Managers of 


“bond, of erection, we should confer with; 


os i 


“the nag ly toa an union of the — 


Ngee ‘tals.’ O's? BSS on ow Mamta» 
»“ Accordingly erent re his ia were’ 
te em, in writing, coubceasas held 


‘purpose, a Memorial given in to us 


by the said Managers, and a Reply to that 
“ Memorial was delivered to. them by Mr 
. Kennedy our preses, and at-that time deacom 
“ of the Surgeons, upon the ist Monday of 
“ July 1 173 6, to brid > we sae ‘got no-anawer 


hi. 


«& This wethongh ‘nes to \mention, to ae, 


| ene Hoven: pet 6. Fal 
s we ce, we think it on improper’ to 
Otice, that however much we were con- 
f the neces: sci his + ipvaaest 


“is maine’ in: a eins stronger “ight than 
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r - willingness: to unite the two 
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“ wé could possibly have imagined beforé thig 
“ trial ; for although we have been, by the 
« blessing of God, useful to, and cured many, 
“ yet if the rest of the world were to see what 
“ numbers we are obliged to dismiss, purely for 
“ want of larger furids ; were they likewise to 
“ sce from what slight strains, or iriconsiderable 
“ bruises, incurable diseases arise, when not : 
“taken care of timeously, they would very : 
“much lament our having neglected this’ | 
“¢ piece of charity so long. | : 

© The gain of the most part of servants is | 
but daily subsistence, and few of them cant 
“ afford to be many days idle; hence it is, 
“that so many of them are made lame and 
“ mutilated, not to mention those who die; 
“purely because they could neither afford 
‘ themselves. proper diet, rest, nor medicine at 


2 


“the beginning of the disease, when they | 
“might have been speedily and easily cured. ; 
“ so that in truth, they may be more properly 


“ said to derive all this misery from ‘want 
it is NR an Ss Area pegs B 


“ws than diedhae: | 
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alt fn no provision is made for the diseased 
“ poor, and if they are left to linger out a mi- : 
“ serable life, without expectation of any other 
i relief than death, they are, in some respect, in 
a worse condition than the beasts of burden, 
“the proprietor for his own sake taking care 
“of them, while the poor mechanic or day- 
“ labourer is cast out naked and destitute, to 
5 struggle with pain, sickness, poverty, and 

= death.” Mem. Diy Taig’ 233 


This Memorial concludes with the following 
pathetic address. 

+ Therefore Generous anderen | 

“ We now call upon you all, by the titles 
“ of Men, Brethren, and Christians, to denote 
“ our common tie of humanity, and yet nears 
“er tie of Christian charity. By what argu- 
ments shall we persuade you to : extend 

“ your bounty. toa P90 Hospital in its in- 
* fancy 2 ‘4 

“ If you ones the prayers oe those you may 
* restore to health and happiness: if pity and 
* compassion, the interest of your country, or 

“ the 
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the ay ap pptobation oF our Sévtout, OE A 
ast ; come, fi the bee art : 
| aes wine and “into, | , and | bind mo 


ee hs 


wi is an cutie ay eres aie b 2y ric 
“ what can be imagined) ; ; and el howe aan 
a Pt": bio no > heed te Ape _soliatons dis. 


<cotiiey circumstances with which ore ' has 
sed | you.” “Mem. P. Ss 5. Ysa —- u 
The alduhue extract ie taken Werbatin ¢ 
the same ‘pamphlet, ‘but from ano ther pap 
it entitled, oe "Proposals from ‘the E 
“ Surgeons “Hospital to the Mar lagers of the 
« ‘Infirmary, ” and sul scribed, | by “the . point: 
| “ment of the ‘Subse Hh’ § he Surge Be 10 
tsa in n Edinburgh, by Joun” ae . 
Re, ees KOE AG: pests ditt on , Ayer | 
‘ins. i: ine Set : 
Ie eeuleugD ais an. aan oo > a ae" 3 
1 ae | hee 
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a GENTLEMEN, | 

ie As we have occasion every day, in the course. | 
© of our business, to see numbers of sick and _ 
« distressed poor; who often are equally urged 
“ by their diseases and the want of the com- 
& mon necessaries of life, which renders them 
“ proper objects of the charitable sympathy of 
“ every compassionate and tender-hearted Chris- 
« tian ; so we think ourselves under the strong- 
“ est obligations to show our concern for 
“them, by more than a mere saying, Be 
& thou healed, or, Be thou filled. ‘Therefore, 
“ after your laudable example, we are resolved 
“ by the assistance of Almighty God, and the 
“countendnce of charitably-inclined people, 
“to give such indigent objects as you cannot 
* receive, and as we shall find ourselves able 
“ to mairitain, a new opportunity of relief, by 
“erecting, for their entertainment and so- 
_ “lace, another Charity-bospital, (which we are 
“ now about founding), by taking the pious 
“subscriptions of well-disposed persons, in 
of order to establish a revenue for its suppoit ; 
_“ and for which purpose, we have likewise con- 
N “ tributed 


C oy. 

“tributed our mite, and offer.our attendance’ 
‘ Be ‘necessary medicines gratzs ; and. though. 
* we humbly conceive,:from the nature of the 
| thing, that our design cannot-clash with your: | 

“‘ foundation, nor the one. scheme. prove pre-: 

“ judicial or hurtful.to the other, yet we.sub-: 
“ject it to your judgments;. whether or not, by 4 
“a coalition, this. charity might not. become. © f 
“‘ more extensive, and the opportunity thereby. . 
“¢ given for. the improvement. of. the young: 
“gentlemen, students in physic. and. surgery,: 
“‘ be also. more general:? both. which were the- 
© original design. and. intent of many. of your: 
“‘ contributors, wite,. to our. knowledge, wish». 
“‘ that none of these advantages were limited :: 
“and as: an inducement for youto accede, to: 
“ this proposal, so much .for. the general bene- 

“ fit of the pious design 5 | 

_“ 1mo, We undertake to. give our attendance 

“in common with the gentlemen’: Surgeons» 
“who have hitherto served the Infirmary, and » 
-“ for the six, following years, a time somewhat : q 
“‘ more than. equal to that already elapsed since * 
“ your institution. oi and to furnish at- our Own» | 
“ charges. | 


“ 
‘ 
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% ‘charges all the medicines that shall be need- 


“ ful, and as long afterwards, in conjunction, as 
« it shall please God to spare us, and we follow 


“our busintess in this :place. 


‘ 2do, And that we shall further be donators 
“to your capital in 2000: merks, by-which, and 
“ the preceding article, ! 
“vearly will be immediately saved ; and-much 
“more afterwards, when. you shall think fit 
“to take in a aia number of -sick - per- 
“sons, ei ahha eek: 

-%-3t10, We “shall. further endeavour‘to ‘per- 
“© sgade the Subscribers to. our fund to allow 
a their donations to be transferred:to your stock, 
“by which we hope something considerable 
“may ‘likewise -accress for the further encou- 


“* ragement-ef so good and ia a design.” 


sect to Mem. ‘p. iii De 


All this is very ee just the ie head 
and beautiful neck of the Mermaid : Now for 
the filthy black tail of the fish, which the ma- 
dlicious: and: ‘whclassical vulgar of this country 
PRA tat eee ie i would 


me vey 
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would at first view be very apt to mistake for a 
cloven foot. e | 


“ Are burdens or expence things to be co- 


 veted, or do they excite envy? Yet this is the 


‘f inconsistent light in which some people re- 


“¢ present our new erection. 


“ Had the Surgeons of the Royal era 


* accused us of this, as some would maliciously . 


“¢ insinuate, they would have evited this absur- 
“ dity by ingenuously acknowledging the ad- 
“« vantages which they reap, and we coyet, . 


“For instance: They would: have. owned, 
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$ ee their apprentices have much better’ op- “ 


« portunities of learning surgery in an Hos- 


“ pital than without it; and therefore the Mas- 


“ ters belonging to an hospital must necessarily: 


“get the first and best. offers of apprentices, 


“and engross the education of almost all 


“ who are bred physicians or surgeans, — 


“ And if the masters are few, their appren- 


“‘ tices-fees must rise, and yet their shops be 


“‘ crowded in proportion; so that the Masters, 
“ who were formerly content with L. 50, must 
* DOM 
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now be hired with L. 100; and if they ad- 
| rr mit few apprentices at a time, they may 
raise their price much higher. 
-“ Another perquisite which falls naturally to 
‘the Surgeons of an hospital, 1s, 
4  “ That the surgeons, who are daily employed 
x “ about operations in an hospital, are most likely 
- & to be employed-every where else: for who is 
Sit that would not rather chuse a man that has 
* daily practice, than one who seldom has these 
‘¢ opportunities, even though he were his bro« 
“ ther? ! 
iP ptHenes:it appears, that the surgeons of an 
%“ hospital, if few, will naturally engross the 
“ whole business of sur gery, in spite of all : 
_“ the other ties. of friendship, alliance, or blood- 
relation ; and if they are few, their price, 
a either as masters or surgeons, will rise in 
& proportion. pin 
“ These are real advantages when safied 
“to a few, as they are in the Infirmary ; but 
_% when common to all, as they must be by our 
4 scheme, the whole benefit redounds to the 
4 * country and hospital, and not to the sur- 
bog °° geons ; 


ic apd 5 


* geons; Ahoy a ‘monopoly made: common; is ne ; 


‘longer a benefit ‘to any particular, it is no mo- q 


» ee 
. % 


“ nopoly. 
~~ Tf this” ‘monopoly had: ‘pea sive to ‘one 
ny surgeon (as at first -it was agreed to) and mi- : 
“ nuted in the books of the Infirmary, and ¥ 
“st if the doors ‘of the Infirmary had ‘been kept 
“ open to every apprentice, the mischief could 
“ not possibly have ‘been so great; because one 4 
“© man could not educate ali ‘the apprentices, 
“® nor serve all the patients, though never so bs 
“ willing, but must necessarily leave to the rest + 


om 
ae ‘ ee a 


io what he-could not overtake himself. 


~ © But if an exclusive company of six. ‘have’ q 
“© this privilege, i it will have most pernicious con= 
“ sequences upon the whole nation. =~ sie 


ay rst, U; pon all succeeding surgeons, | 
“ Next, ‘Upon the gentlemen in the country, 7 


“% 
A 


; especially upon those ‘aa 8 have : sons to edu- I 


“ cate in Our x se ek ee £230 byek 


«tape 
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“& are area fixed in business, may. ce Al 
“& the bad effects of this’ monopoly” ‘upon them.” 5 
* se selves 5 yet the xising generation, “and all-who | i 

come | 


ae 


F iacs 


ey + come hereafter, even. the present students im 
¢ © the Infirmary, hay they. set up: for them- 
x“ selves, will not be admitted: into it, but must 
toil and slave for a scrimp subsistence, and, 
“ with. great merit, be content to. pass for un- 
“ derlings all their life; and, to heighten the 
““ disgrace, they may live to see. the greatest 
ie ‘Dunce among them received into the Hos- 
_ © pital, and. thereby runaway with undeserved 
'& fame. - | ! 
47 “In the second place,. Although: ie sepa 
x “ of surgery will become. less lucrative. every: 
“year to all, except the masters of the Infir- 
“mary; yet.at the same. time, the apprentice- 
“ fees with the surgeons in this single Hospital, 
“ will rise every year,.i. e. the. value. of the busi- 
“ ness will. decrease, and the expence of good. 
“ education encrease, especially in Edinburgh. 
8 PE: Who, for instance, will. think of. buying his 
K « ‘freedom. i in Edinburgh at a high price, for. 
“ the small chance. he has of being one of six. 
“who get a name by attending this Hospital ? 
+ Thus the freedom of this:city will be justly. 
i despised, and the number of surgeons lessen- 
6 eck, 
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“ ed, and men of genius discouraged ftom sets 
“ tling in this place. Tm ae 

“ It cannot fail; wé think, to affect some of 
“the donors to the Infirmary very  sensi- 
“bly, to see that, by their donations, a mo- | 
“ nopoly is established, very prejudicial to theny- | 
“ selves, their children, and country. 

-“ Suppose, for instance, a generous donor 
“ has given L. g0..to the Royal Infirmary, be- 
“ cause he thought it would not only relieve 
“ the diseased poor, but likewise be of great 
“ use in the education of physicians and sur- 
* geors. © 
Sse Afterwards, this bountiful patron ofthas his 
“son as an apprentice to one of the surgeons 
“ of the Royal Infirmary, but finds the ap- 

“ prentice-fee 1 So: per cent. more pai be~ 
“ fore, and that by his own means. 

© The next reflection which naturally occurs . 
« to such a beneficent mind, 1 is, that this is a trifle q 
to me, but ’'m sorry to think what a heavy 
. © tax it will be to great numbers who have sons 
— & to ira of. this way : Pm sorry I did not | 
“aide foresee 1 


L sepa 
foresee’ and endeavour to oe , a monopoly 
_ & of this riature in time: | 
“Tw the next place, Most of the gentlemen 
“in the country will suffer by it: for, wher 
s¢““ any thing extraordinary happens, Surgeons 
“ must be sent for fromthe Hospital in Edin- 
© burgh, at a most exorbitant price, when per- 
“ haps the case will admit of no delay, or the 
“ Surgeon here may not be at leisure to go. 
© These are but a few hints of the many 
“ bad effects of an exclusive spingel og of Sur 
i asia 


i fibpe it will be admitted, that this is a 
complete and authentic explanation of what is 
meant by preserving ane equality amongst the 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and a good: ilhastrax 
tion of that warm universal charity, and glow- 
ing brotherly love; and that superabuindant zeal: 
ta serve the sick poor, arid themselves, which 
led them to incur the expence, atid: undertake 

the trouble of an additional new Hospital of © 

their own; affer this Hospital was established, 

atid mot akg j and not to give their aid and: 
O their 
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their stock. to increase the funds and extend the: 


benefits of this Infirmary, till they could make> — 


a bargain with the Managers to secure their 
own etaagenone personal interest when ahey 
did so, , | 


_ From. the: perusal of that: wonderful Memo-> 


rial, it.is evident that this-was done without the: 


least regard, -or pretended regard,.to the good ‘ 
of the sick poor in the Hospital, whose safety, 
relief, and welfare, ought certainly. to have been 
the first and supreme consideration both with» — 
the Managers and with fhe Surgeons’ who so: j 
charitably insisted. on’being allowed to take care — 


of them.- 


It is very. striking, and, if it were not dis 
gusting and shocking,. it would be entertaining: — 
and ludicrous, to observe, that-invallthat pious, j 
and: charitable, arid generous, and: most Chris i 
tian altercation, about who should. have the care? q 


of the sick poor in the Hospital, all considera~ 


tion of what is good for ¢hem is as much out of: q 
the question, as the due care and accommoda-: q 
“tion, in: point of board and lodging, of the rats: _ 

and. mice who per eain admission into the. 

aon : 
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“ia and atigiis to fix their quarters | in 
Pat. 

4 Prvkn ‘the glaring ‘incongruities in their Me- 
morial and its Appendix, already quoted, it is 
‘plain that the‘Founders ofthe Surgeons Hospi- 
tal were not at all scrupulous in. what they ad- 
-vanced, and thatthey rélied very much on the 
‘stupidity and cu/hbility of the good people of 
‘Edinburgh, when 'they presumed to ‘hazard such 
“inconsistent pretensions and arguments to enforce 
‘their'clam. But I presume it must: have sur- 
passed all power of the human face to: have as- 
serted, that the indiscriminate. attendance of all 
‘the ‘surgeons in Edinburgh ‘by-rotation could be 
| good for the sick poor in the Infirmary, -at the’ 
very time when they were-urging most strongly 
vand justly the vast improvement and superiority 
‘which a few surgeons permanently appointed to 
- sattend in the Hospital would soon acquire over 
their professional brethren. ae 
The nearest approach, so far as I know, that 
_sthey ever made to that absurdity, was in the fol- 
slowing curious passage of their Appendix to 
‘their Memorial.; from the tenor of which, it is 
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plain they knew what a dangerous two-edged 
sword they were handling, and how easily it | 
might be turned against themselves ;, for, of their 
own accord, they. suggest : a kind of remedy or 


antidote, for the evil which. they proposed to 


: 
do; or, as they are pleased very gently to call 


it, the inconveniencies ta the Hospital. ‘The sug~ 


gesting of such an antidote is an acknowledge- 
ment of the evil and danger of the proposal to 
which it is subjoined, And surely, without any 


_ suspicion of flattery to them, we may be allow- 
ed to suppose, that they had good. sense enough 
to know that it would have been much easier, ~ 


and surer, and better for the sick poor in the 


Hospital, whatever it might have been for'their 


corporation, to have established at once a sim-= 
ple and rational system, such as is adopted in 


other places, and at that very time was follow- 


ed here, which, having no such inconvenience ~ 


or danger, required no such remedy or’ anti- 
dote. | : 

“ And as one good effect proposed ne the 
* Injirmary, was the improvement of medicine - 
* and surgery, we thought, by admitting the 


FS * whole | 


5 


* 
: 


x 
» 


' 
: 


‘ 
: 

i 
: 
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; “ whole corporation, it might add to the exs 
perience of those “younger members. whe 


® are entering among us every yeat. 


“ If any of the corporation had little ex. 
perience, as. it must be the case with all 
of us at the beginning of our practice, w¢ 
hought it absuxd that these should be sex 
cluded. froma. opportunities of further im+ 


-proyement in an Hospital, . purely becausg 
GSE 3 would. be the bette of more experi 


ence. . 


_ And, to. prevent all inconveniencies to the 


Hospital from this quarter, we agreed that 
two of us should always attend the Hospis 
tal’ together, an old and a younger surgeon, 
that one of much experience might assist 
one of. less,” App. to Mem. p. 5. 


It can scarce be necessary to point out that 
their chief argumenthere, that they “ thought 


GS 


it absurd that these (young surgeons) should 
be secluded from opportunities of further 


improvement in an Hospital, purely because 


they would bs the better of more isthe 
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® ence,” is a wilful and gross misrepresenta- 
tion of a very plain and undeniably valid ar-— 
eatin c" 
“When a mpidpie sclection is’ made of a 
sufficient ‘number of the most skilful surgeons 
to take care of the sick poor in_an Hospital, — 
the others are not excuded from opportuni-— 
tics of further improvement in ‘it purely be- 
cause they would be the better of more Xm : 
perience, but not in the ‘feast for that reason, 
and purely because the poor patients vould” 
be much the worse for being treated by less 
skilful and less experienced surgeons, and much 
the better for having the care and attendance | 
of the most skilful and most experienced that 
vould be got for them; just as is the case 
with, other patients, not poor, and not z#-an - 
élospital, and not at the mercy of any set of 
sen, who piously, and charitably, and out of 
pure brotherly love, would make a traffic of their 

th Paty shot : 
- To those. who are. Respcnis the arts +s fea: | 
sed surgery, the improvement that may fairly — 
be derived from a well conducted. Hospital 4 -is 
great 


great beyond all calculation. But this ought to 
7 consist in their, having ‘opportunities of seeing 
and learning the’ practice of the most skilful, in- 
telligent, and experienced physicians. and sure 
Br ons . : 
Whatever’ is. best for the. patients, it is best 
i the students to learn. Whatever is learned, 
or whatever real ot supposed improvement is 
acquired, at the: expence of the poor patients, 1 
mean by any unnecessary suffering, or danger, 
or harm to. them, is- iayustice and cruelty, in- 
stead of charity, benevolence, and brotherly love 
tothe sufferers ; it is a breach of trust in those 
—who«do it, or permit It 3. it is an outrage on 
human nature. } | ey 
Anothes; of the arguments in the passage last 
quoted from the Appendix to the Surgeons Me- 
morial. deserves peculiar attention, not on ac- 
count of misrepresentation, or any kind of dis 
ingenuity in it, but as a good specimen of the 
reasoning powers of those who made tise" of it, 
or rather as a proof how much their furious zeal 
for their own pecuniary interest had blinded 
them. to every other consideration. For surely 


. the 


l 12 af 
the authors of that. wonderful Memorial. endl 
have had the conimon faculties of mankind: but | 


their} passion ini the cond uct. Of their argument : 
hurried them every. mioment into inconsistencies . 
and absurdities, | | 5. aie iy oe 

i ¥ . 


They point out strongly to their F out ger) 
brethren, especially to the rising generation and E 
the students, that “ when they éet up for themh- FE 
®° selves, they will not be admitted into the Tne i 


sce 
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“ firmary, but must toil arid slave for a -serit 


© subsistence, and, with great merit, be content ¢ 
“to pass for underlings all their life; and, to” 

“heighten the disgrace, they may live to’ see i 

“ the greatest Dunce among them received into 

“ the Hospital, and thereby run avy with’ un-~ wf 

“ deserved fame.” a banat 

This would be indeed a lamentable heist j 

let us consider first the probability of its ever : 


r 


happening, and next, what the consequene se 
Would be if it really did happens ; 
That the Managers might appoint the greatest j 
Durice amongst the-surgeons of Edi nburg! ; 
‘Be Surgeon, or one of the Surgeons to the Royal q 
Wc uote is undeniable: just as they might pur~ ‘ 
chase 


& ; 
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‘chase for the use of the patients unwholesome 
“food, or bad medicines, or poison instead of 
food or physic. But that in fact they ever should 
‘do any of these things, all of which ate contra 
ry to their interest, their honour, their duty, to 
| their solemn oath de fideli, and to every con- 
sideration of feason, justice, and humanity, with- 
out the possibility. of any rational or honoura- 
ble motive for such an infamous breach of trust, 
appears to me so improbable, that it may fairly 
be pronounced infinity to cne, that none of those __ 
things would be done by the Managers before 
the day of judgment. 

But supposing, what is barely possible, but 
withal so improbable as to be absolutely incredi- 
ble, that the Managers should have the sagacity _ 

“to discover the greatest Dunce among the Sur- 
geons, and the wisdom to appoint him Surgeon 
to the Infirmary, the dismal consequence so par 
thetically foretold in the Memorial never could 

. follow from it. He never could, in that situa 
tion, run away with undeserved fame. On the 
| contrary, if he had contrived to acquire any 

: : oy bat - undeserved 


ing, and have always been encouraged, and, 


P 


t en 


undeserved fame before, it would » soon run a~ _ 


ar BY 
f 


Bf from him. 

EE the authors of that Memorial had ever seen 
an Ape, or even heard of the remark commonly 
made on that mischievous brute, they would 
have known, that the: higher he clinibs the more 


he shews his breech. The case is nearly the 


vee 
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same with a Dunce of a physician or a Surgeon : 


who is appointed to attend i in a ‘great ‘Hospital ; 


of ge rrr 
his i ignorance and incapacity must soon become q 


publicly and indisputably known. Of all si situa- q 
tions to which his profession may ead him, an q 


hospital i is the worst for such a Dunce 3 who j in @ 


eet 


private practice might long have escaped detec. g 


a Oa 
tion, and enjoyed | undeserved riches and honour 


and of all the hospitals i% ever saw or heard of, 
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this Infirmary is the ‘worst for such. a Dunce, | 


by reason of its. intimate connection with the 


great medical school i in Edinburgh, the students: 4 


PR kD 


of which, to the number of 200 or mote, every 


‘ 
ttend it, nd ble arid 1. 
year: attend i a are very a € anc very will - 


i 


never needed to be. encouraged, by the professors, ; 


to judge for themselves, and to draw inferences 


from 


[ ous. g 

from what they see. ‘These judgments and in- 
"ferences, to my certain knowledge, they: are. ac 
customed to express with such freedom as would 
effectually prevent any Dunce from acquiring 
undeserved fame; and. probably would soon be 
ruinous to any Dunce who. should presume to 
act permanently as Physician or moneeay to the 
Infirmary. , 2 Hs 

‘But this is the amallest part of the. monstrous 
absurdity involved. in that pathetic argument 
which I am considering, The authors of it, ia 
their great eagerness to secure their own interest, 
overlooked the most obvious consideration, that 
by their own system, which they were labour- 
ing to establish, and soon afterwards got estab- 
lished, the greatest Dunce among them, without 
putting the Managers to the trouble of finding 
him out, or the disgrace of appointing him, 
would | in his turn, be Surgeon to the | Hospital 
for a certain time. And if there should happen 
to be two, or three, or five, or ten Dunces among 
the Surgeons, the > Hospital must have the full 
4 benefit of. them all; not only” of the greatest 
; Dunce among them, but of the second, and third, 
and 
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aad fifth and tenth greatest Dunce of their aum= 
ber.“ In. short, instead of the I 
igs, peated small chance of the Mana- 
gers for once appointing the greatest Dunce a= 
mong them to be Surgeon to the Hospital, they 
take the absolute certainty of that greatest ‘Dunce, 
and all the smaller Dunces, being Surgeons. to 
the Hospital in their turn, from generation to 
generation. This, to the poor patients who 
chance to be in the Hospital during the reign of — 
Dunce the greatest, and of all the Dunces, is just 
as bad as if none but Dunces had been allowed 
to practise in it. This undeniable state of the 
ease, for it scarce deserves to be called a conse= | 
quence of the pernicious system at that time con- 
tended for by the Surgeons, and soon after es- 
tablished by their compact with the Managers, is 
of itself complete evidence that the good of oe om 
poor sick was altogether out of the question, bs 

What the real object of the Surgeons Subs 


seribers to the Surgeons Hospital was, in their 


keen altercation with the Managers of this. oe | 
firmary, ‘inust be équally: evident: for none of 
them surely can be supposed so ignorant or so 


-stupid 


iL .. Seavey! 


stupid as to have believed, that attending in this 
Hospital by rotation, for amonth or two at a 
| | time, once in two, or three, or four years, would 
give to all or any of them that: high improve~ 
ment, and skill, and dexterity, which perma- 
- nent attendance i in it for several years together, 

and the daily practice of operations, woe have: 
given to a few of them, fe 
me: doubt whether there ever was in this ey 

or ever can be, a more direct, avowed, and 
is graceful opposition, between the i interests, real 

a sed, of a corporation, and the interests 
and the sist of humanity. For that very great 

- superiority in a few of the profession, which 
the rest of them, or the corporation, so much 

dreaded, was just what the public in general, 
and especially the Managers of the Infirmary, 
ought most to have wished for ; and just what. 
the Managers, and the sick poor in the Hospi- 
tal, had an interest and a right to obtain in their 
attending surgeons, if it cow/d be procured. Une 
questionably it is one of the “ things that may 
& best conduce ta the charitable end and purpose” 
for which this Hospital was established. It is 


“ 


one 
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ene of the important advantages, which in a 
great measure compensate the disadvantages, or 3 


at least the unpleasant circumstances, which must’ 
of necessity occur even in the best managed 
Hospitals. aT. 


- But instead of that kind of chirurgical Pee | 
ance which might dest conduce to their relief or 


cure, the sick poor in the Hospital, even by the: 


general tenor of the bargain with the surgeons, 


were to have an. equal share of what might best 


conduce and what might: worst conduce to that 1 


charitable end and purpose. - More accurately, 4 


and more intelligibly, as many of the individu- 
als admitted into the Hospital from Christian F 


charity, and pity to their poverty, sickness, and — 


wretchedness, were to receive the latter as the — 


former kind of assistance. For it must be ob-’_ 
served, that the choice of the Managers, by the 
law of the land, is limited to the Members of 
the two Colleges respectively. None can law-. 
fully practise physic in Edinbur oh but members 
of the Royal College of Physicians ; or of sur-" 


gery, but those of the is College of Sut- 


geons ; i 


[ 19 
2 26ns : ns 2 and a more ample range for choice, if 
choice were allowed, could not-be desired. 


But by the interpretation put upon that bar- 
gain, and the manner in. which the surgeons 
“have acted, it is found by experience, that the 
Hospital, or rather the individual patients, have 
not an equal share or an equal chance of that 
assistance in point of surgery, which is most to 
be wished for, as what would best conduce to 
their welfare ; but a very large proportion of 
that assistance which j is least to be wished for : 
sO ‘very little to be wished for, that in a well 
regulated hospital € there should be zone of it; or, 
if this cannot be perfectly accomplished, sO little 
of it that it shall hardly be known. This may 
be attained, and actually has been attained in 
some of the great London Hospitals, the most 
esteemed. for surgery, by the simple and rational 
expedient of appointing a few young men as- 
sistants to the principal attending and operating 
surgeons, by whom they are to be gradually 
trained and initiated i in every part of their prac- 
tice, under whose inspection and controul they 

are to begin, by performing first’ the simplest 


bas and 
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and. easiest ‘operations, and ‘afterwards, « as they : 
improve i manual dexterity, and all other res | 
quisite accomplishments, to proceed to the more 
complicated, difficult, and dangerous operations. ; 
On this plan, so different from the one unfortu- ¥ 
nately established in this Infirmary, a young 
and inexperienced surgeon never can have the 


- 


charge of the patients even for a day ; ; nor can , 
such a surgeon find himself obliged, perhaps , 
the very day when he first attempts to operate, 4 
to perform some of the most difficult, and dane 
serous operation, Te 

There can be no doubt that this ont diame ‘ 
trically opposite to that one which the Royal In- : 
firmary has long endured, is the best that bas je 4 


been contrived, perhaps the best that can be cone f 


a 


i ~*~ a 


trived, for the sick poor in an hospital. lt; gives ; 
them every possible chance of what may best ] 


conduce to their relief or cure, with the least pos 
: 
consistent with that charitable end and, purpose, a 


Too marty odious distinctions, I well know, i 


sible chance of what might be in any degree i ine 


3 ty 


have been made between the rich and the poor, 
2 thei aaa 


Geen eh those “oakansiniere circumstances ‘of pain 


and y 
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and sickness, which, being common to all, might 
teach, them, that “ all are amen, condemned alike 


“to groan.” But the worst distinction of that 
‘kind, which L-have ever:known, appears in the 
k case) before, us. .I dare not trust myself to con- 
sider, fully and. seriously, all that is implied in 
sthe rich,so,charitably. bestowing.on the poor a 
double . or .a ten-fold portion of -that assistance 
-which they do. not choose to take to themselves. 
The, celebrated Yohn of Gaddesden, one of 
‘ the, great. luminaries of the , dark ages, and the | 
first Englishman. who had the honour. of being 
employed .at.Court.as a physician, whose con- 
-Summate, impudence. and, singular. drollery have 
procured . him some readers even in the _present 
age, notwithstanding his almost illegible black 
deter, and ,almost unintelligible crabbed: barba- 
>rous Latin, -was particularly attentive to that dis- 
tinction between -rich .and : poor «patients, He 
tells us. of. one medicine ‘$0. good, cthatcit-was 
only proper for the rich ; and.of several. of his 
. favourite medicines he. directs: al double dose for 
ithe, rich, “| Duplum sit, si pro divite.? "This 
» prerogative of the. rich, :I ‘presume, even “the 


pis Q. _ beggars » 


ee 2% . q 
beggars at their doors will hardly envy them’; 
and: we can laugh at the ludicrous absurdity of 
such a proposal. But it is impossible’ to. laugh 
at the proposal,. er at the practice, of bestowing — 
-on the sick poor in the Hospital a superfluity of ¢ 
that kind of assistance which the rich reject for 
themselves when they are sick, and‘could not — 
without horror think of having employed on 


ng eae 


themselves ¢ or their families; Is it in’ any respect 
less horrible when employed on the poor? 
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I do not believe the: Managers could: just ‘ 


or legally have made such a bargain, hurtful a 
the sick. poor immediately entrusted:to their care, 
even though they had been sure of thereby do~ 
ing a great service to the public at large. We- 4 

~ are not permitted to do: evil that’ good may come 
of it; nor to do evil to a few for the sakeo 
_ good to-many ; nor’ to procure any benefit’ to. 
the rich who are not entrusted to our care, at 
the expence of the poor and pk who a Fate 
‘entrusted to our care. tee Pade 
But this point it is nicedless to. aiuekige' ; for % 

. there is no opposition between the public good i, 
>with respect to- rich and poor iiidiverteathintel y 
da j aa ‘ | who 
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| gaiho. are not in the Hospital, and the particular 
“good of. the, sick poor in the Hospital, What 

is” best for these, is best also for the public at 

large | we ie ait 

The interest of bod: is. ie same, and. consists 

in these two circumstances; jst, That there 
shall be a sufficient number of physicians and. 
surgeons to do all their respective professional 

_ duties which may be.needed in the place where 
they practise ; secondly, "That these ‘shall be, as 

- well qualified as possible in respect of know- 
«3 ledge, experience, and manual dexterity ; so that 
» when their aid. is required, they. shall do their 

. duty as well as it can be dene. — , i 

) I can ‘conceive no other right, nor even, any 
_ other rational wish, either on the part of the 
. Hospital or of the public. To wish to have 
their medical assistants as highly qualified as 
| possible, is obviously just and rational But to 
wish for a great many more physicians and sur- 
geons, even the best qualified, than they really 
_. have occasion for, appears to me just as toolish 
 asit would be to insist on taking twice or thrice 
aS many vomits and purges, or to wish to un- 
| dergo 
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dérgo twice or thiice as many trepannings) amw 


putations, and tooth-drawings, as are Healy nes 


cessary for them, dye tie 


The superfluous number of such physicians. 


and surgeons, howéver good of their respective 
kinds, would be at least useless, perhaps worse; 


yet I should not wish to limit too strictly the. 

numbér of them which might practise in any 
place with real advantage to the public. Té cer= 
tainly ought not to be confined to so small a_ 
number as would just be sufficient to do all the — 


business, supposing all of them to be equally 
and pretty fully employed. It would certainly - 
be of advantage to the public that there should | 
_ be several more, not only to guard against the © 
possible acciderits of absenice, sickness, or death, 
of some of the Faculty, pethaps at the very time 
when they were most wanted ; but for eat 
more general and more important reason, I, 
mean that they fay keep one another in ere 
order, - . 
This eeiliidedh sith Nisa, Kennedy 18 G6, 


who certainly were very competent judges of it, — 


in so far as their preiemion: Is concerned, have 
aie 


a 


[io rage] 


4 


expres éd' Without much reserve in’ the passage’ 
last quoted from their Memorial, (page ro4. 
anid 105. of this paper). I fear the case is little 


better with Physicians than with Surgeons in 
that respect. At least the fact is so common, 


and has so often been taken notice of, as to ren- 


der unnecessary all reserve in mentioning it, that’ 
many Physicians, when they get so well esta~ 
blished in their profession, as fo take it into their 


heads that people can neither live nor dié with- 


out their help, Become lazy, careless, insolent, 
anid tapacious : : just the contrary in every respect 


of what they were when they first began ‘to 


practise. This has often happened, notwith- 


standing the strong check of many of their less 
fortunate and perhaps not less able or esitgehbaies 
profesional brethren, 

What such men would be if there were no 
such restraint upon them, I have not imagina- 
tion enough to conceive exactly ; but no doubt 
something very bad, perhaps quite intolerable, 
For the preventing of such a grievance, I should 
think it perfectly tight, that in every town there 
should be many more physicians and surgeons 
than 
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than are really necessary to do their professional _ 
“business in it; perhaps even twice as many as 
‘could earn a comfortable subsistence by their j 
trade, if the business were equally divided amnans 9 
es | ie 
_ Yet, even for this most salutary or necessary q 
purpose, an infinite number of the Faculty can- — 
not be needed ; for a very moderate sa asd 


would be perfectly sufficient. 


If in a great town there were professiona 

work enough for ¢ez physicians and as many | 
surgeons, it might be proper, for the good of | 
the public, not for the interest of the Faculty, to 
have twenty of each profession striving for a 
share of the business. But it would be ‘no 
advantage to the public, any more than to the 
Faculty, to have two hundred, or one hundred, 
or even forty of them established in such a 


~ town. It is plain, on these several suppositions, — 
that nine tenths, or four fifths, or one half of i 

‘them, would be useless and burdensome to the 
) public, and to themselves, — + ht eas 4 
Physicians and Surgeons are by no means on” 
the same footing, in point of political economy, 
with 
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‘with corn arid cattle ; a superfluity of which, ix 
| ‘the course of nature, is soon converted into an 
‘additional number of men and women, to the 

‘most essential benefit of the state. They ‘cam 

not even be applied to various uses, like a super- 

fluous quantity of wool, and flax, and iron, 

‘and other raw materials used in manufactures’; 
mor can they be exported and bartered in the 
‘way of trade’ for other valuable articles, like a 
' super-abundance of highly-manufactured goods, 

beyond what their own country can consume. 

The superfluous physicians and surgeons are --—~ 

“absolutely useless: and helpless; they cannot 

ever: make work for themselves, like Attornies. 

This right belongs exclusively to those worthy =) 

“members of our Faculty, who fairly mount the * 

“stage, or advertise in the newspapers. 

_ It must not be inferred from these observa- 
tions, that I amt in any degree tainted with that 
heresy which teaches that physicians and sur- 
geons are at best but necessary evils; arid 

. that the less people have to do with us, the 

» better for them. I am strongly interested by _ 
pmy profession and station, to maintain the 


t ei We 


good 
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good orthodox ‘faith, that we jare positively 
good things ; or superlatively very good things, 4 
just like the remedies which we ‘employ ; for d 
example, Blisters. But then I think every 
-candid and intelligent person must own that 
people may have ,enough ofthe very best 
things. .If the good people .of Edinburgh, .in 
‘the Hospital and out of it, need annually, 10,090 
-Blisters for the benefit of their health, sitisvery 
it that such a number of blisters should be pre- 
pared for their use. It may even be right to. have 
-double that number at all times ready_at their | 
»service, inorder that the dealers in that precious — 
_ commodity may not raise the price of it »tao 
much, on the public. | hy SE 
But I cannot for my heart Pics Yi | 
should be any advantage, either to the public’ 
or to the dealers, to have four or five times that 
number always ready spread, and fit for imme- 
_diate use. And we should not easily: find words. 
to express our amazement, if it .were. seriously 
proposed, out of pure Christian charity and bro- — 
therly love, or partly from these considerations, P § 
partly for the benefit. of the. dealers, to send the — 
superfluous 
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erfl ous Blisters to the Royal Infirmary, and, 
actually to clap them on the backs of the sick 
poor it in it, by virtue of a perpetual contract. 
“TI doubt whether it would be much better, 


and I can easily conceive that it might be much 
worse, for the sick poor in the Hospital, ‘to be 
saddled with a superfluous number of’ surgeons 
to take care of them: as Mess. Kennedy and 
Co. have * very properly expressed: it, purely be- 
cause those Surgeons would be the better ‘for 
vin experience. “No person who knows me, 
fam sure, will ever suspect me of undue par- 
ality to Blisters, or indeed to any ‘medicines, 
especially. if they are to be employed on my . 
own person ¢ yet [ solemnly declare, that if I 
were a ‘patient in the Hospital, and were ‘obliged 
to ‘take 1 my choice of one or other of the two 
evils, I I should, without the smallest hesitation, 
take’my share of the superfluity of Blisters, ra~, ‘ 
ther re the a as aig such eg sp or 
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~ As to ae ultimate: great object, so o openly an 
vowed, and ‘so fully illustrated by the Surgeons: 
in their Papers, lee to preserve ane ‘equality a= 
Rios Bee  mongst 


M 'gt3°-9 
“ mongst the Surgeons of Edinburgh,’ 1 must 
observe, in the first place, that there seems to. ‘ 


be a great impropriety, and even some incongrui-_ 
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ty, in the very notion of an attempt to preserve — 
what. never existed; and I may add what, from — 
thig nature of things, | never can exist PY any 
| artificial contrivance whatever, ithe 
An equality can no more be produced or pre- 
served among the Surgeons of Edinburgh, than. — 
among the lawyers and physicians, the painters 
and fiddlers, the grocers and tailors respectively. 
For, according to the various talents which men: 
possess by nature, and the no less various uses. 
which they make of their natural talents in 
point of application and active exertion, some — 
in every profession will deservedly attain great 
eminence, and others will remain in pal 
all their lives; | oe 
The admission to attend promiscuously in 
the Hospital for short periods by rotation, could. 
never counteract the fundamental principles of - 
human nature, or make men equal in talents, — 
and knowledge, and skill, and merit, whom. / 
God hath made unequal. On the contrary, it 
: : would . 


t [iar 
would make that inequality more apparent. and 
indisputable, and more serially known to the 

-_ 

_ On the most Faeirals supposition that can 
‘be made with respect to it, a supposition which 
‘is absolutely incredible, ‘that all the surgeons 

who attended in the Infirmary by rotation 
were equally capable of profiting by their at- 
tendance in it, and did in fact acquire equal im- 
provement by their practice on the sick poor in 
the Hospital ; supposing further, what is at least 
as incredible, that this improvement is not ac- 
“tines at the expence of the sick poor, or by 
any injury or harm to them; in other words, 
that the practice of . those beginning to practise 
_ for the sake of improvement is as good as it will 
ever be, and bona fide as good for the patients 
as the best that could be got for them : still this 
‘will ‘neither produce nor preserve an equality 
among the Surgeons with respect to the lucra- 
tive practice of their profession, which in their 
_ Memorial they have so fully explained to be their 
ereat object in the long struggle, and the bar- 


gain 
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gain which they made, with our poeta in 
this trust. 

, The utmost pee they bate be pt so 
get, one and all, by that kind of attendance in — 
the course of their lives, would be no more than — 
‘what any one of them would have acquired by — 
“one or two years permanent attendance in an 
Hospital, at the age of two or three and | twenty; 
probably (for the reasons already stated) not near. 
so much. But if this good were equal in. all of 
them, it would no more produce or preserve an 
equality among the Surgeons of Edinburgh, than. 
their having all the same number of Pet and 

7 fingers, and. thumbs could do. 

The present members of the betas of Sure 
geons, after full sixty years experience of she 
bargain i in. question, must know much better _ 
than their predecessors could do, and much bet- _ 


ter than I do, how littl ei it -has conduced, or at. 


‘this time conduces, to preserve an equality a= 
mongst them. I never presumed, having no~ 
right or interest in it, to inquire minutely into 
that matter ; but from all that I have chanced | 
to see or hear of them in the last thirty years 


of 
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of my life, I fmly believe the inequality among 
the Surgeons has uniformly been, and is at pres 
‘Sent, in every respect, a8 great as it is among 
“the lawyers, physicians, and dancing-masters. 
J firmly believe it ever will continue sos and — 
that it ought to be so, for the good of the pub» 
~ Iwill even go one step farther, and tell them, 
what they will think a very strange paradox, but 
which nevertheless may be demonstrated, as cer- 
tainly as any proposition in Euclid, that if by 
their bargain with the Managers of the Infirma- 
ry, or by atiy compact among themselves, they 
should contrive to produce -and preserve a_per- 
fect equality among all the Surgeons’ of Edin- 
burgh, it would instantly be found disgraceful, 
and very soon would be ruinous to them: in 
Jess than a twelvemonth, they (at east all the 
men of talents and’ merit among them) would 
most cordially wish the compact and the authors | 
of it at the Devil: no man of genius, or spirit, 
or ambition, or liberal education, sentiments, 
or manners, would become a member of their 
eorporation; no man of genius, and well-de- 
served 


it ge 


served eminence in his profession, would’ con 


tinue to practise surgery in Edinburgh 5 he. 


‘would either retire from business altogether, if. 


he had acquired a competency to live upon ; Ont 


if not, he would go to seek his fortune by the 


practice of his profession in some other place, | | 


xe ceed - 


where his talents and his exertions might be more — 


justly appretiated and better rewarded. — The 


loss which the Royal College of Surgeons would | 


thus sustain, as to the quality of its members, 


would soon be amply compensated, at least as 


far as it could be compensated by the quantity - 


of them. Their number would soon increase. 
rapidly, by the addition of all who had the re- : 


quisite qualifications, and so little activity, or 
spirit, or honourable ambition, as to be content-_ 
ed for life with the miserable pittance and de~ 


grading situation which such a system of equa- 
lity would insure to them, Surgery in Edin 


burgh would soon cease to be a learned or a 
liberal profession. Those who practised it would | 
not be ranked in public estimation with physi- 
‘cians, or merchants, or lawyers ; nor would 


any of them be known and esteemed, as the 


authors 


eo ae | 
authors of learned, scientific, and useful works 
on anatomy, chemistry, physic, or surgery. I 
doubt whether the literary labours of any of them 
would extend farther than the composition of a 
hand-bill, or a néwspaper advertisement, to re- 
commend a pilula salutaria, or a vegetable sy-- 
_rup, for the cure of the fashionable distemper. 
In one. short sentence, by such a system, of 


equality, the Surgeons of Edinburgh would soon) 


become Barbers again. 

_ Nor are any of these propositions Suuhihal 
strange as they may at first sight appear; nor 
can the proof of them be difficult to. any person 
who has acquired competent knowledge of man- 
kind, however little he may be pequaluted with 
physic or surgery. ° 

_ The great general principle on which sue all 
geet is, that, in this world, though they that 

run, run all; yet but one obtains the prize. We 
) have good reason to believe, that in another 
, and a better world, this matter will be ordered 
| better ; and that surgeéns, and all men, will be 
amply and équally rewarded, according to their 
merits, But in this world we must be con-_ 
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tent with that order which it has pleased God’ to 


establish in it; and in the discharge of the du- 


ties of our several stations, we must endeavour — 


to make the best of i it. 


The good of it is obvious. The hdd 


fellow that ever went to see a race, or any 


other competition, must understand, that if the — 


prize were to be equally divided among all 


who. chose to. start for it, there would be ais : 


a scurvy race. There could be no emulatio 


there probably would be no exertion, no train- 


ing, no improvement, and little or no merit in — 


those who would have no occasion to contend, 


as they: would be sure of am equal! share of the 


prize without, any trouble on their part ; and? Ce 


qually sure that they could get no more’ than 


that share of it, whatever trouble they Suight | 


take. 


Every profecsien' is in: this respect a compe- | 


tition or a race; and well it is for mankind that | 
it is so; for i it is not the certainty of an e qual j 
share of the prize, but the wish for a very . 
farge share of. it, eminence, wealth, and. hon- ! 
eur, that can rouse to activity, to laborious | 


a 


and © 
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‘and persevering exertions, and ultimately to that 
‘high improvement of a few individuals, which 
‘makes them and their professions respectable, 
and useful to mankind. 

Of the many bitter sareasms which I have 
heard of on my own profession and professional 
brethren, one of the severest I think was that of 
Dr Garth, on~-his deathbed; when one of his 
friends, who thought he had repeatedly owed his 
life to the care and skill of the Doctor, came to 
see him, sorry to lose his friend and physician, 
yet anxious to ask him what physician he would 
advise him to send for, if he should again be tak- 
enill, “ Send for the nearest,” said Dr Garth. 
~ No person can be so stupid as not to per- 
ceive the severity of that contemptuous estimate 
of the real and comparative merits of Physicians, 
or seriously to wish that a perfect equality were 
| established among Physicians and Surgeons res- 
pectively, so, that in case of need, he might call 
a Physician or a Surgeon, without knowing his 
character or even his name ; just as he might call 
@ porter or a hackney-coach, without enquiring: 


te 


5 ak 
the name of the porter or the emrevtcr of ‘the 


coachman. ie 


Tf it were possible, | een it certainly is not 


wage) ary 


by any human power, to produce and preserve — 
among. Physicians and Surgeons respectively an 


equality in-point of professional skill, and mer- 


it, and reputation and employment, as perfect ; as 
in the common. but necessary accomplishments 


of reading and writing, and as inviolable as the _ 


equality among the Brethren in a Mason-lodge; 


with respect to brotherly love, and knowledge a 
of the nvysteries of Masonry, I do not see any 
thing that the public could gain by the establish- 


ment of such a system ; and I see clearly that 
the public must lose the two most valuable con- 


siderations which can be supposed or wished for | 


in Physicians or Surgeons. 


In the first place, there would. nian be ; 
ah end of that great and constant employment ; 


of a few individuals of each profession, which 


_ -gives them the highest degree of i improvement, — 
and skill, and reputation ; as well as of that high ; 
reputation and skill which procures to a few i in- f 


dividuals so le a share of employment, and’ 
such 
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ysuch high improvement and superior skill. his, 
‘is the combination and mutual influence of these 
two considerations which sO generally producés 
for some time the gradually increasing, and af- 
terwards the wonderfully uniform, professional 
income of a well-employed lawyer, physician or 
‘surgeon ; although the particulars which consti- 
tute his annual income are infinitely various, and 
depend upon numberless contingent circumstan- 
ces. But that uniformity to which I allude is 
the result of just reasoning, or at least of accur- 
ate observation, and shrewd common sense, in 
the buik of mankind, with respect both to the. 
causes and the effects of very high reputation, 
and great employment in professional men. | 

In the second place, there would be an end 
of that honourable ambition and emulation, and 
that rational wish and hope for professional 
eminence, which makes the high reputation and 
employment’ of a few of the profession a strong 
motive to exertion, and consequently a great 
source of improvement, in all the rest 5 or at 
yeast in all of them who are capable of improve- 


» 


ment. 
. > 


Fed 

In both these i important respects; the present 
natural system of inequality appears to me infi- 
nitely better for mankind than any system of 
equality that can be contrived; and so much 
and so obviously better for the surgeons them- 
selves, both individually and collectively, that I 
must take the liberty to say, 1 do not believe 
that the surgeons, who used that argument and 
explained it so fully in their printed. Memorial, | 
even when most blinded by their passion, ever 
seriously wished or intended it. I conceive that — 
they employed that argument only as a kind of 
. stalking-horse or mask, just as they did the vile 
hypocritical cant of piety, Christian charity, and » 
brotherly love; when their real motives plainly 
were, envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness, Such conduct cannot be too se- ~ 
verely reprobated ; were it only for this reason, 
that it often brings unjust suspicion and reproach 
on the very name of Religion and Virtue. — 

If any person conceives that I do them in~ 
justice in this remark, let him say whether he 
thinks they could have been so stupid as not to’ 
perceive, or so mad as to wish for, the follow- 


ing 
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ing obvious necessary consequences of preserve 
ing ane equality amongst the seniaege of Edina 
burgh. | , 

These necessary consequences, vihich { am 
now to point out, being little else than a kind 
of easy arithmetical calculation, may fairly: be 
stated with all the certainty and confidence of 
mathematical teasoning. If there be any error 
in them, it may easily be shown, and there can 
be no dispute about it: ifno error can be shewn 
in them, they must be admitted as undeniable. 
_ Considering the present state of the  distribu- 
tion of the practice of surgery in this city, as 
not only the best known, but the most interest- 
ing to all concerned in this discussion, I shalt 
take it as the subject of the calculations, and the 
supposed experiment of introducing and pre- 
serving a system of equality, as fully explained 
by the surgeons themselves in their Memorial. 

_ The most striking and indisputable fact with 
respect to the distribution of the practice of sur= 
gery in Edinburgh at present, as well as former~ 
ly, and, I believe, in all other great towns, at 
all times, is, that it is very unequal, some of 


it me 7. 


the profession having a great deal thore business 


_ than they can manage with »ease or comfort’ to 


themselves, and many more of hen a having ay 
as deal ese | 


be no doubt that there would be a ean wiped 
perhaps not quite so great an inequality among, 


the surgeons as to reputation and employment, 
if there were no more of them in Edinburgh 


than what would be sufficient to do the busi- F 


ness, supposing them all to be equally and pretty 


fully employed, and all of them, to the number 
perhaps of ten or twenty, to earn a very com~_ 


fortable subsistence by their profession. Even’ 


on this supposition, of a much smaller number 
of candidates for public favour and practice, the 
higher reputation and greater merit, real or sup- 


‘posed, of some of them, would make these be | 


oppressed and harassed with business of the. 


most lucrative kind, and procure to them’ great _ 


affluence. Of course, some of their professional _ 
brethren would have less than their equal share 
of business, and a still smaller proportion of the. 
most lucrative employment. ete Sete 


But 


- 
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© But this inequality i is made still ‘greater, by 
there being in Edinburgh many more surgeons 
than would be sufficient to do all the business ; ; 
at least twice, or, as I have been informed by 
some of the profession, three or four times as 
many as are really wanted. The disproportion 
between the number actually practising, aid the 
number actually requisite for the business to be 
done, is much greater among the physicians, 
and still greater among the lawyers. me 
“The ‘result with Tespect to the surgeons at 
present is, that some of them are perpetually 
rolling about the streets on four wheels, while 
three or four times as many of them walk about 
the streets on their two > hinder ieee) in true pri- 
mitive simplicity. ‘ Lae 
Now let us suppose the system of equality, 
in reputation, practice, and professional emolu- 
ments, established among them in all its vigour 
and purity. I see clearly that it must instantly 
put an end to that odious, most. unbrotherly, 
and antichristian distinction between the many 
who walk on foot and the few who roll in their | 
chariots. But I cannot see what better : any in- 
se | dividual 
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dividual would be for that. Those who at pre- 
sent keep their chariots must ever after go ae 
foot ; but those who at present go a-foot would 
never after keep their chariots. . | 
As little will the public, I mean especially 
their patients, gain by such a system. ‘When 
a man is to be cut for the stone, it is of little or 
no moment to him whether the operator come 
to his house on foot or in a gilded chariot. © 1 
should rather think it might be some comfort to 
the patient, in those anxious and fearful mo- 
ments, to know that his surgeon has had oa 
extensive and successful practice that he cam af+ 
ford to keep such a chariot. re ty 
But let us suppose the practice and: the emo- 
luments of it equally divided among all the 
surgeons of Edinburgh, it is self-evident ire 
this would not make the practice or the emalid 
ments of it greater than they were ire 
There would be no more fractures, simple ool 
compound; no more dislocations, Pein 


tooth-drawings, or cuttings for the stone; ; r 
more wounds or ulcers, claps or poxes; no 
more diseases of any kind; and though las 

not 
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‘mot least 1n consideration, there would be no 
more guineas paid annually to the Members of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 
If the business to be done is such, as, if 
equally divided, might easily. be done by sez 
surgeons, all ¥ whom would. be pretty fully 
employed ; which supposition, as I have been 
told by some of their own number, is very 
mear the truth: and if the emoluments of it 
sequally divided among the ten would give to 
each of them an income -of L. rooo a-year; 
which perhaps is not far from the truth: then, 
if the practice and the profits were equally di- 
vided among fwenzfy surgeons, each of them 
would have ‘but. half the business that each of 
the ten had, and only L.-5oo a-year.. If the 
equal division were made amon g forty sur- 
_geons, each of these would have but L.-250 as 
year, and but one fourth of the employment, 
.and consequently bu: one fourth of that im- 
provement acquired by practice that each of the 
ten would have had. | 
_. Even at this state of equal “divésiod of em- 
ployment, experience, and professional i income 


tate among 
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among the surgeons, I apprehend the public — 
would have much less confidence in their skill, 
-and much less respect for their profession than | 
at present; especially as none of them could — 
roll about in their chariots, and as several of | 
those most highly esteemed, would either re- 
_nounce their profession’ altogether, or withdraw 


from Edinburgh to practise somewhere else. 


But the equal division of practice and emo-— 


lument among them would not stop at that pe- 
7 g stop lat Pp 


riod. Even L. 250 a-year, though perhaps 


scarce the tenth part of what some of them — 
have miade, and many of them expect, and all — 


of them would wish to make, would be great 


affluence to many hundreds regularly bred to 


‘surgery, and well instructed in it, perfectly able 


to undergo the examination of the College, and ; 
really'as well qualified to practise their art a3 


the present members of it. The certainty of — 


obtaining at once, and with ease, in Edinburgh, 


a better income than they had even a chancé of j 
obtaining in their former situations by their 


most laborious exertions in the whole course of g 


q 


e 
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their lives, would bring numbers of them every 
year to settle in Edinburgh. . | 
. On this obvious and undeniable principle, 
the number of surgeons in Edinburgh, all of 
them sharing equally the emoluments of their 
practice, would soon be so great, that the in- 
come of each would be reduced to much less 
than what I have hitherto stated: certainly to 
_dess than the very slender income for which 
_many young men of good talents, regularly 
bred to surgery, well qualified to practise 1, 
and to become members of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, cheerfully serve as surgeons mates in 
. the navy, or perhaps in situations still more dan- 
gerous, more toilsome, and less profitable ; com- 
pared to which, the life of a surgeon in Edin- 
burgh, with an income of L. 100, or even 
_L. 50 a-year, to which it would infallibly be 
_ reduced: by the plan supposed, might be reckon- 
“ed ease, and comfort, and affluence. | 
All these things are just as plain as that a 
guinea may be easily changed into one-and- 
twenty shillings, or into two hundred and fifty- 
, two SRD but cannat he changed into two 
hundred 
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hundred and fifty-two, nor even into one-andé- , 
twenty guineas. . But there is yet another con= 
sideration which in:this case ought 'to be attend- 
ed to, and though not just of mathematical cer=._ 
tainty, like the preceding, is yet so plain and 
obvious, that no man of sense will. dispute it. ” 
As soon.as the number of surgeons in Edins. 
burgh was: much. increased, and the income of. 
all of them made equal and very small, by the 
plan supposed, they would’be less highly esteem=- _ 
ed, and their services would: be much less. high-- 
ly paid than they are at present: This:is just: 
what has long been the case, and is the case at» 
this day in many other countries, in which sur=- 4 
gery Is not esteemed a liberal profession, On'this.. 
"principle, the sum earned annually by the whole: 
fraternity would-scon be much lessened. and:the: 
miserable pittance of each individual, sharing of 
‘it equally, would be lessened in proportion.: Ini 
a few. years, not one of them would beable to: 
live in.a-genteel, or what at present they think: _ 
a decent and comfortable manner, nor would — 
any. of them be acuta into, the ii ici a 
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_ *Fhe high estimation of what are ‘called the: 
Tearned and liberal professions, and the very li 
beral payment of the services of those who have 
attained. eminence in them, ‘depend very much 
on the general and just belief, that great or even: 
equal proficiency in them cannot be acquired 
by every man whe may choose to undertake 


them ; and that great eminence in them cannot: 


be acquired without superior talents, and’ perse~ 
vering application and study. ve 
Of all the professions I ever heard of, sur 
gery itself, I think, affords the best example 
and illustration of that principle, and of the con= 
sequences proceeding from it. In this country, 
as in every other country in Europe,' or, 1 bes 
lieve, in the world, surgery for many ages was 
‘not regarded as a learned: or a liberal professions 
The Surgeons were, and in most parts of Eu- 
ope to this day are, ignominiously classed with: 
the common Barbers. Within these 200° years), 
they have in this-country raised their profession 
to very high and just estimation ; in which E 
hope, for their sake, and’ still more for the good: - 
ef mankind, it shall ever continue, — But thie 
_ happy 
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happy change was not produced, nor could it. 
ever have been produced, by preserving an 
equality among the barber-surgeons, but quite 
the contrary ; by the very superior skill and 
improvement of a few of their number, which 
made themselves and their profession respect-— 
able, and I hope will. always do so. One of 
the first good effects of it was the separation of 
the Surgeons from the Barbers. The common 
way of stating this (as a kind of joke on the Sur- 
geons) is, that the Barbers insisted on separating 
from them. I can well conceive that this may ; 
be true, but on a principle different from the 
one insinuated. When a few men of merit as 
surgeons rose to eminence, and were esteemed 
as gentlemen of a liberal profession, their society 
and conversation could not be agreeable to the 
plain barbers. But if the Surgeons should con-_ 
‘trive to establish among themselves a perfect 
equality, so that it should be indifferent to any 
person who needed the help of a surgeon which 
of them he sent for, and that a stranger coming, i 
| to Edinburgh to undergo a capital operation, 
might call for a Spey just as he would call. Hi 
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fora Barber if he wanted to be shaved, I dare: 
say the Barbers would soon be prevailed on to 
admit the Surgeons into their company again. 

. I do not scruple to say, that I am convinced 
the surgeons, who published the Memorial in 
guestion, knew that an equality among their 
brethren was impossible ; and that, if it were 
possible, it would be ruinous and disgraceful to. 
them. If not, we may consider their Memo- 
rial and its consequences as dne of the most 
striking examples that ever occurred of how 
very short-sighted men. are, even where they 
are supposed to see the clearest and the farthest: 
I mean where their own -interest is concerned. 
For if their Memorial, . and their consequent. 
bargain with the Managers of this Hospital, 
had really had that effect which the surgeons pro- 
fessed to wish, it would have been the greatest 
evil that could have befallen them. : 

It is of no consequence now to know what 
the surgeons thought on this point, or what 
degree of good faith there was in their Memo- 
ial, more than sixty years ago. But it is of 
some importance in this discussion to know, 

| whether 
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schether sind cnarcaig at apse have afy 


stiean any “of them ian not perceive ve de cone a 
sequences of it would be; and whether they ' 
seriously wish for such consequences, . 

yids! firmly believe, that of the eine § 
surgeons in Edinburgh, there is not one who | : 
will not at once perceive, that those consequen= _ i 
ces of an equality among them, which [. have: : 
pointed out, are inevitable ; hot one who would ‘ 
‘wish for such .an “equality 5 3 mot one, in sh C t 


‘who would not wish to have at least one tenth, - 
af not one fifth, of the lucrative practice of Ha A * 
profession in this city, to his own share, even 
though ten, or twenty, or thirty, of his profes ‘ 
sional brethren should have no practice at all. . j 

» P should be:truly sorry to do them injustice j 
- this very moderate estimate of their brotherly” ; 
love and Christian charity. Af they think I do 4 
them wrong, and really entertain sentiments } 
different from what I suppose, T hope they will _ 
8 me ia és page i ne  experinent é 4 
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‘d brethren of the Royal College of Physicians, 
“Who ‘will greatly applaud the principle, and 
éarefully observe the result of the experiment. 
-T cannot promise for them that they will i in~ 
stantly coficur in making such A trial among 
themiselvés ; for I am sure they would have set 
the example long a ago, if they were not strongly 
persuaded that it would be very bad for them- 
selves, for their college, and for the public : : 
But, a8 men of sense and candour, they must 
always be open to conviction; and if, after a 
‘trial of only one eentury, or even half a cen- 
tury; the experiment shall have succeeded with 
the Surgeons, I am sure the Physicians will be 
eager to follow their good example ; 3 and, if 
money ‘should bé wanted, just to smooth the 
way, and remove ‘such obstacles as generally re 
tard, ahd sometimés frustrate new and public- 
spirited undertakings, I am convinced thé sur- 
geons; provided only they aré in éarnést in their 
experiment, and will engage to make the ‘trial 
of equality but’ for half a’ century, may depend 
on a most liberal subscription’ from’ the | Royal 
College of Physicians, both collectively and in= 

U dividually. 
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dividually.. As an. individual, I shall most | 
cheerfully give them a. thousand guineas ; and — 
I doubt not but my pr ofessional brethren will 
“gladly contribute ten times that sum, rather 
than the. _surgeons should be baffled in. their 
great work of brotherly love. Who knows | 
how far and how fast that benevolent principle : 

may spread i ? Like the spirit of volunteering, 
it may soon pervade all ranks and conditions of 
men. Perhaps the pure flame may even reach, 
the ereat temple of discord, Lis ubi late sonat, 
et togatum. aestuat agmen, whose reputation. for 
Christian charity and brotherly love, 1 am sorry 
to say, is not quite so great as might be wished.. 
But, whenever our great lawyers begin to. share,,. 
not only their drudgery, but their fees, equally | 
with all their brethren, a- new order of things 
will, soon take place :. ac ; school-boys will 
shout, | | | 


Ultima hack venit jam carminis aetas : 
' Mt agnus ab integro saeclorum. nascitur ordos 
>. Fam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna = 
} Fam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. — 
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he illiterate vulgar will hail with joy the be- 
: ginning of a happy millennium ; and even ‘our 
most inveterate reformers and malcontents will 
be satisfied with the commencement of such a 
thorough reformation and revolution, on prin- 
ciples of equality; a revolution, compared to 
which, the ‘French revolution in all its glory 
was ‘but a puppet-shew; and the glory of all 
this glorious revolution will be justly due to the 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, for having’ begun the 
great wotk, by setting ‘the glorious example of 
real equality and true ‘brotherly love. 
~ ¥ cannot dismiss the consideration of their 
wonderful Memorial concerning their own hos- 
pital, without making a few remarks ‘on that 
passage in it quoter in ‘page 98: of this paper : 
“ Though we humbly concéive, from the na- 
“ ture of the thing, that our design cannot clash 
“ with your foundation, ner the one scheme 
“ prove prejudicial or hurtful to the other.” 
‘Tt is unnecessary to set about refuting serious- 
ly such an assertion; nor should I choose to 
bring into question my own understanding and 
weracity, by considering, or affecting to consider, 
ws as 
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as a serious. intended falsehood, what is plainly. ) 


ironical, and a kind of sneer. For it is. self | 


. i 
‘| i 
| 


evident that the scheme of the Surgeons hospi- 
tal did clash most completely and notoriously ~ 
with that of the Royal Infirmary ; ; forasmuch 
as every shilling given to the former institution, 
was necessarily with-held from the latter, This 
| interference would have been severely. felt at 
any time ; it would be so even at this day ; but 
at that time, at the beginning of this i institution, 
when it was very doubtful whether money, — 
enough could be obtained from charitably dis. 
posed persons to build this Hospital, it must 
have been felt with tenfold force. Unfavour- 
ably as I think of the Memorial of the Surgeons, 
and of the whole of their conduct in that busi~ 
ness, 1 cannot believe them capable of such im= © 
becility and turpitude, as to assert seriously ® 4 
deliberate falsehood, ‘0 gross and palpable, that 
no body could believe it even for a moment 5 
and which, therefore, could never serve the rl 
purpose of falsehood. im “yt glia all 
* But admitting i it to be only a piece of coarse» 
irony, aprreching very near to an insult, and. a 


equivalent 
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equivalent to saying, “ This is the rod which 
“ we will hold over you; we will with-hold 
our own contributions to your Hospital ; we 
 yill intercept as much as we can of the cone 
# tributions which charitable persons would 
“ give to such an Institution ; we will do all in 
“ our power to prevent, and probably we shall 
“ in a great measure prevent, that good to the 
“ sick poor which you intend to do them ; un= 
less you will allow us all to attend in your 
' Hospital indiscriminately by rotation, in the 
“ way that we think best for ourselves ; though 
we know as well as you do, that such a mode 
of attendance of the Surgeons is much worse 
for the patients than the permanent appoiht- 
ment of a few of them, according to your 
original Institution ;” even in this point of 
view, it deserves the most serious attention. 
That I have done the Surgeons (Mess. Kens 
nedy and Co.) no injustice in this full and rie 
gorous explanation of their ironical: sentence ; 
that such was the true meaning of it, and the 
teal purpose of the Surgeons in establishing a 
separate hospital: of their own; appears indis~ 
| | : putably 


(138° 7 
putably from the whole tenor of their conduct) 
and of their Memorial; and, above all, by the 
use they made of the money which they had 
subscribed themselves, and procured from others, 
on pretence of piety, charity, and brotherly love, 
and of the zecessity of a separate hospital for , 
the relief of the sick poor, whose wretchedness 
they painted so strongly ; for, as soon as they 
could make their bargain with the Managers of 
this Infirmary, and procure for themselves in- 
discriminate admission into it, they gave ‘up 
their own separate institution, transferring’ the 
money which si had raised for it to om me 


set 

It is plain, that whatever relief could be given 
to the sick poor by a small separate hospital, 
might, at first, as well as at last, havé been 
given to them, by enlarging this Infirmary, by 
increasing its funds, and thereby’ extending its. 
benefits. Bb a 1? hae bel 

If this was best for the poor and anhappy 
for whom they professed such pity and beries 
volence, and, by their’ subsequent conc uct, they 
tacitly acknowledged that it was best for the 
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poor, the. surgeons. acted maliciously, «unckiati« 
ably, and dishonestly, as well.as: hypocritically 5; 
they. were actually obtaining money on false, 
ney, We lally LAS RRA 


pretences, when they established their own se-: 
parate hospital,.. and , procured. subscriptions for. 
it, instead of increasing the funds, and extend-, 
ing the benefits ofthis Infirmary. | | . 
. If a separate hospital of their own was best: 
for the relief of the’sick poor, the surgeons acted . 
maliciously, uncharitably, and -dishonestly, both. 
to. the poor and. to. theix subscribers,. 1 in giving: . 
up that separate hospital, and. transferring, the. 
money subscribed for it to this Infirmary. -. , 
Ignorant or regardless of the’ principlés. of; 
good reasoning, as we must suppose Mess. Ken-; 
nedy and Co. to have been, and unfavourably, 
as. we must think of them for the whole of their, 
conduct in this business, we. cannot suppose, 
them such idiots as to have believed even, for a 
moment, that it was both for the good of the 
sick poor, and not for their good, that there, 
should be two separate hospitals in this city, in-. 
stead of one great Infirmary, or 
Rh acscostt wizery Wick Soult: ati sh deed The, 
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they miadé at last with thé Managers of thig” 
Hospital, giving to it thé mionéy which’ they 
had faised éxpréssly for ai seer airsenen 4 
arid the raising and giving of such a subscrip= 
tion’ originally and unconditionally to thig Hos 
pital, was that, by their bargain, they got leave 
to attend init promiscuously by rotation.» But 
this (whether good or bad for thent): was’ bad, 
and the very reverse of pity; benevolencey and” 
brotherly love, to the sick poor’ as the ours) 
geons well knéw; for, independén 
other considérations, their own areunient 
their Memorial (quoted page ro. of this paper) 
afford complete proof, and ate in fact the strong” 
est: possible acknowledgemient,, that: the orisinal 
tiode of their attendance,- by selection and p re E 
rhanent - appointment, was: bite better. a 
perused Lae neo 5 

‘Tn another point of view, fhe ct e ito ni nie [ 
samapanel i gies ‘some attentions” 
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wn trust for mire such a : a y og a ith witt 1 the 
Sirgeons, but is their best or only possible a 
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ies « for there can be if complete justification, 

_ of their conduct, in doing what was bad for the 

* patients, as well as a crit ‘Violation of their 

charter. 

_. It evidently was riot only the tempting’ offer 
of a considerable sum of moriey, of which at all 
times, and particularly at that time, this Hos- 
pital has stood much i in need ; but the dread of 
a rival institution, which might cut off the sup- 
plies; or even prevent the’ building of this Hos~ 
pital, that induced the Managers to maké a bar- 

gain with the surgeons, so gers ta and eruelly 
had for the patients. 

It is curious to observe how near they came 
to downright higeling, before théy finally settled 
their’ bargain. In their Mertorial, (quoted page 
99. of this paper), the surgeons offered’ the Ma- 
nagers 2000 merks (Scots) ; sottiething’ more 
than L. 100: and promised further to endeavour 
to persuade their subscribers to allow their do- 

| hations (to the surgeons hospital) to bs trans- 
ferred to this Infirmary. 

~The answer of the Managers to this part of 

the oo (page to. of the Appendix to the 

& _ Surgeons 
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Surgeons. Memorial, and recorded also-in. Our 
ewn Minutes, June 7. 1736, vol. 1. page. 100.) 
is in» these words: “ The offer of 2000 
ws merks donation to the Infirmary by the twelve : 
“gentlemen is very charitable.  « ped 
“ What shall arise from the. last atticle will 
“ no doubt add. to the Infirmary stock ; and it 
“is wished that the gentlemen would signify — 
* what the amount of the subsea DH OR and do- 
“ nations they have procured is.” __ ws al 
_ With.shame and sorrow I must confess, hat | 
the honoured name of GEORGE DrumMonp. y 
(in name of the Managers) is subscribed to this 
paper, acknowledging that to be charitable which : 
was sordid, uncharitable, and. unfeeling, beyond 
example ; ; and desiring to know how much 
more money might be expected on the same 
unworthy condition. ae 
But. the surgeons were too hae for them > 
here. Whether they had read Tacitus, or had 
discovered it by their own. natural. sagacity, I TL 
know not; but. they seem to have understood. 
perfectly the power of imagination, and. that 
principle of human nature, Omne ignotum pro 


magnifice 
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whagn ifics est; which, as our countryman Cal- 
§ gacus near 1 700 years before told his soldiers, 
had brought the Roman armies to the Gram- 
pian mountains. ih hice, alae 1 

‘The reply of the surgeons was in 1 these words: 
“ You seem to think the offer of 2000 merks 
“© donation to the Infirmary very charitable, 
"but wish to be informed of the amount of 
the subscriptions we have procured : but this 
ieetit impossible for us to eratify you in at pre- 
“sent, seeing our bonds for that purpose are 
© abroad in many different hands, and we can- 
© not yet judge it proper to call them in ; only 
© in ‘general we can tell ‘you, that our friends 
© have not ‘hitherto been unsuccessful.’ ee 
i to the Surgeons Memorial, page 16, 17. 

‘Nothing could be better adapted to raise in 
the Managers the highest expectations of what 
they might obtain in point ef money for the In- 
firmary, if they would comply with the condi- 
tion required of them by the Surgeons ; and to 
increase their dread of a great and dangerous op- 
; weg which might have been ruinous to this 


Infirmary, 
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Infirmary, if, me would not SOPH : 
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The ie was, that the ieee who 
plainly could have withstood the 2000 merks, 
were induced some time after to make the bar- 
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gain, on obtaining a much. larger sum from the — 


Surgeons ; about L. 500 as I am informed... 


It is unnecessary to make any remarks “on. . 
what is so strongly stated in their Memorial — 
and Appendix about their apprentices, and _ the 
hardship of excluding from opportunities. of in-,— 


biel a pared 


struction, by seeing the practice in the Hospital, 


those who were not apprentices to the Surgeons - 


of the euieic phat would be very bad i ine : 
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prentices or not, have equal opportunities, on 
very moderate terms, of acquiring improvement 


in the Hospital, by sceing the practice. of theal 


ir dda and Surgeons. | It cannot be SHER yi 


SO tele to the i nee SO: ruinous to othe # 


Hospital, as to alter this system, 
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A believe it will be more necessary . to make 
some apology for. the unreasonable length of this. | 
digression, occasioned by the consideration of the 
Surgeons Memorial. The truth is, it came into 

my hands very lately, and after this paper was 
written ; which circumstance has - occasioned 
many needless and unpleasant repetitions. Bur 


nevertheless it was most acceptable to me, _ In | 


the language of surgery, it was so admirable a 
subject, that flesh and blood could not resist the 
temptation to dissect and anatomise it, It af- 
forded the strongest possible proof and illustra- 
tion of the real principles on which their bargain 
with the Managers was made. It contained an. 
open avowal of such sentiments and considera- 
tions as _I never could have thought of, and 
which, if I had thought of them, I should never 
have presumed to impute to any individual or 
any set of men, I have good reason to believe 
that the present members of the College of Sur- 
geons know as little of it as I did six months 
ago, and. will be as much astonished, and as 
jndignant at it, as I was when I first read it. It 
il be little to say that none of them can be 

supposed 


1 do not ‘believe that’ now-a-days a society ‘of 
porters ‘wonld have put their names to such a 
‘memorial, or would avow such sentiments. The 
practical inference from this, on the part of the 
Surgeons, is ae and, I should think, ‘irre- 
‘Sietible. : bi siege 
~T return to the consideration (stated i in Page 
79. of this paper) of the great importance of 
manual dexterity in a Surgeon, acquired by the 
almost daily performing of operations, which 
‘makes it so much for the benefit of the sick 
‘poor in an Hospital to be attended by Surgeons 
permanently appointed to it, and so cruelly bad 
for them to be attended by all the Surgeons of 
a great city in rotation, for short periods at a 
time, and at long intervals, and still worse, to 
‘be attended for months or years together by. a 
succession of the youngest and’ most ‘inexperi~ 
‘enced of the profession. = ae 
This general truth being steam un~ 
dentable, and abundantly acknowledged, and 
‘even proved by the Surgeons themselves in the. 
oo quoted from their Memorial, any addi. 
tional 


tional proof or illustration ut it must be. supér~ 
i fluous. Not therefore as: necessary for my. argue. 
ment, but as honourable to the profession, . and. 
4 good illustration of the general truth, I think 
it right to mention, that many of the most, emi- 
nent Surgeons. have candidly and liberally ac- 
knowledged the superior skill and dexterity of, 
some. individuals, : not regularly of their profes. 
‘sion, in the performing, of some operations, for 
‘example, those on the Eyes and the Teeth, to 
which they had devoted. much time and sa 
tion ; and which they were in the daily. habit. 
REDETORINE., 36 jose! ge aoiton acnoe 2G 

But this is not all, There is a still more im- 
portant consideration with respect to an operat- 
‘ing Surgeon. _ It is not every person bred. a Sur- 
-geon, and well instructed in the principles of the 
art, and able to apply them readily and judici- 
ously, ° who i is or ever can become even a tolera- 
bly good operator. For this, some Physical, and 
perhaps ¢ even moral or mental qualities, are ne- 
cessary, which - many. people do not. naturally 
- possess, and never can acquire :. for example,.a 

_ clear quick eye a dys, hand, and what are 
call ie 
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called’ good nerves: I thean that Kind of calitie 
ness and firmness of mind, which gives a man 
perfect command of himself in those distressing, | 
embarrassing, and unexpected circumstances, in” 
which an operator must often be placed. — 

No person who has not been ant eye-witness 
of the shocking sight’ of a Surgeon deficient in: 
some or all of these’ qualifications, performing a : 
difficult and dangerous operation, can form any 
just notion of their importance’) or of thie im- 
possibility ofa man becoming a good operator 
who has them not. i 

But some notion at least of what’ is’ ‘meant 
may be acquired by an easy and familiar illustra 
tion. Every man who is not extremely’ defix 
cient in understanding may learn the rules of 
common arithmetic ; ; and with sufficient and 
very frequent exercise will learn to apply thent 
readily and justly to various subjects ; so’ may — 
any ordinary person acquire the principles of 
pliysic and’ surgery, and with frequent practice _ 
learn'to apply them properly and readily to par= 
ticular « cases, sO as to know perfectly what ought 
to’ be done‘in such cases; But many a man not 

deficient 
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deficient in understanding or knowledge cata 
never learn to write a fair hand or to make a 
pen ; both of which performances are a kind of 
surgery or hand-work. Many men, after much 
practice for forty years, will spoil two pens out of 
three which they attempt to make ; and, when 
they get ever so good a pen, can scarce write 
legibly.—I need not say that such imperfection 
of sight, or unsteadiness of the hand, as would 
only spoil a pen or blot a page of paper, might, 
in the performing of a nice and dangerous chi~ 
rurgical operation, put out an eye, or kill a 
ian. Be BOIS 

This consideration of itself might be suffi- 
cient to shew the importance of a proper selec. 
tion of the Surgeons, even more than of the 
Physicians, who are to attend and practise in a 
great Hospital. But there are mariy other rea- 
sons equally applicable to Physicians and Sur- 
geons, which still. more strongly evince the 
‘game truth with respect to the necessity of selec= 
tion ; which, next to._permanent attendance, is 
undoubtedly the most essential circumstance, 
in order to insure, as far as human wis 
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dem. and power can insure, the best medical’ a= 
sistance to the patients. 0: Rh Sa 
-'Fhis indeed is so plain and abvioti as scarce 
to-require or admit of proof. The absurdity of 
supposing the physicians er surgeons of an hos- 
pital to. be given: to it without selection,’ either 
purely: by chance or lot, or by the contingent 
circumstance, implying, no peculiar merit or de- 
merit in them, that they were the youngest, or 
that they were the oldest on. the lists of their 
respective colleges, is so glaring, that to argue 
against it, or any other indiscriminate appoint- 
ment, may appear as needless and as foolish as. 
to argue for it.: 
‘But the experience of more than sixty years 
in this Hospital having too plainly shewn that 
such an obvious truth. may be overlooked or 
disregarded, and a more pernicious absurdity eS= 
tablished than that which appears so glaring, it : 
may not be useless to. point out whence most 
especially arises the expediency or necessity of 
a proper selection among the Physicians. and 
Surppons who may be willing to eves their ser- 
vices in an Hospital. | ee 
In 
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In the first place, then, “one general and strik- 
i ing fact must be obvious tO every person of com=- 
petent understanding, and any the smallest ob- 
‘servation of what passes inthe world around 
him; I mean that of the great number of men 
regularly bred to physic or surgery, very few 

ever rise to eminence in their profession. or 
Of those who have attained considerable emi- 
nence in their profession, some no doubt have 
owed their success to very unworthy arts; and, 
far from having any real pre-eminence im merit, 
have ‘been as much inferior in understanding and — 
professional knowledge as they were in probity 
to their less successful brethren. But surely it 
would be unreasonable, as well as tlliberal, to 
suppose that this ‘has generally ‘been ‘the case: 
Every man of sense and candour, who has had 
proper opportunities of judging, will acknow- 
ledge, that the most eminent and ‘successful in 
every branch of medicine have been men of 
well-established character for probity, under- 
standing, knowledge, activity, and assiduous 
attention to the stzdy and the duties of their 
profession. Every man of sense shews what 
he 
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he thinks on this point, by his conducty when 

his own health or life, or the health or lives of 
‘those who are dearest to him, are at stake. i 
The conduct of Physicians and Surgeons, 
| when themselves or any of their families are sick, | 
and the selection which they make when they 
stand most in need: of the professional aid of 
their brethren, evince still more strongly the 
same important truth. For, though they. may 
not in general be thought the most candid, they 
are undeniably the most intelligent judges ; and, 
in the circumstance specified, they are in. every 
respect the most competent judges of the merit of 
their professional brethren, 


~ 


Every such instance of sclectign. porto vt 
professional men of the greatest judgment and, 
knowledge, or by men of sense and observation - 
who are not of the medical profession, implies: 
the strong conviction entertained by, them of the _ 
great superiority of some practitioners, and the 


important advantage to be obtained by. employ 
ing the best. 


It is by no means the accidental c circumstance | 
of seniority that solely or even chiefly deter- 


mines 
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mines the public opinion, or that of the most 
judicious and. intelligent individuals, strongly in, 
favour of some practitioners, and as decidedly 
against others. In most professions, especially: 
in those which depend partly on close and ac- 
curate thinking, and the natural powers of rea- 
soning, partly on acquired knowledge and ex- 
perience, and the improvement of the natural 
faculties by frequent exercise, as, for example, 
in the profession of the law, and very remarka- 
bly in physic and surgery, a certain degree of 
standing as it is called, implying both maturity — 
of judgment, and time and opportunities for 
improvement, as well as some portion of €X- 
perience, is undoubtedly of very great impor- 
tance, and almost essential to success. With- 
out it, in some degree, no man who has not 
either very extraordinary talents, such as may be 
shewn beyond dispute at the bar, but hardly in 
surgery, and still less in physic, or is not placed 
in very peculiar circumstances, 80 as to have no 
rivals, or none but the most contemptible, can 
acquire great reputation and employment. 

«But 
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But mere standing or seniority, superadded’ 
%© the most complete and regular education in- 
the profession, will neither procure confidence 
from the public, nor success and employment to 
any person. "We are well accustomed to see 
many juniors surpass, and most deservedly sur- 
pass their seniors, perhaps even their own in- 
structors; and leave them so far behind, that, 
before half their race is run, they can have no 
farther hopes of success. SOLE OTR A 
Some individuals soon shew by their talents, 
and the use which they make of them, that they 
can profit more by seven years of observation 
and experience, than others could do in the 
longest life. And very many soon shew that 
they are incapable of ever improving ; from a 
real natural want of those faculties which would ~ 
enable them to observe accurately, to compare | 
different observations together, to reason acute- — 
ly and fairly, and ultimately to draw just and | 
useful practical inferences from what they had ~ 
observed. Many, not naturally deficient in © 
their intellectual powers, become so from de- 
fects or improprieties in thejr education ; espe- 

cially 
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‘cially the want abel that general preliminary edu 23; a 
cation which improves the faculties, while it 
extends the sphere of knowledge, and directs the 
attention to proper objects. And many more, 
who have no such excuse: either from natural 
or accidental defects, never improve, and soon 
shew that they never will, purely by their owa 
fault. ‘They think the knowledge or improve- 
ment they had acquired, when they first entered. 
on the exercise of their profession, sufficient for 
all purposes, or at least for their purpose ; they 
find the effort of attention in observing, com- 
paring, reading, and thinking, too laborious ; 
and, as they flatter themselves it is unnecessary 
for them, they soon cease to make it. | 

~ Of course, all chance of improvement in them 
is at an end; they grow older, and yet grow 
never the better or wiser. On the contrary, as. 
they often become more negligent, they grow 
worse in every respect, and really become more 
ignorant, forasmuch as they acquire no new 
knowledge, and forget much of what they had 
formerly learned. 


» They . 
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They become a kind of Drones, content. to | 
do their business in a humdrum workman-like _ 


Sort, of a way ; by which they’ have the best 
chance of escaping reflections or censure. Their 


faults are much more frequently sins of omis- 
sion than of commission. For once that they 
do any thing positively and immediately perni- 
cious, they miss, from negligence, or ignorance, 
or both, an hundred me isrindoiee of doing 
good, 

None but those who are thoroughly bred to 
physic, and who have taken the trouble to at- 
tend patiently and fairly to what they have seen, 
and done, and heard, and read, have any no- 
tion how imperfect it is, considered either as 
@ science or an art; how many diseases are lit- 


tle or not at all understood ; how’ precarious — 


many of our best remedies are: and how much 
of their success, or chance of success, depends 
on the judicious and well-timed application 
ef them. --The same means are very generally 
émployed in the same diseases by the most 
skilful and attentive, as by thé most ignorant 
and negligent; and it must be so, becausé 


(laa 
‘they are.not kept secret : ‘buts at depends on: their 


| being properly employed, and this again on the 


‘skill ,and_ attention of the practitioner, whether 
they shall be. remedies, or the contrary. Yet 
the most ignorant and. careless physician or sur 
geon ‘who prescribes or administers the. same 
things which the most judicious often’ employs, 
will very generally be thought as completely « Xe 
-empt from censure, and as well. entitled to praise, 
as the other could ‘be, with alt bei tora 
discernment, and attention: 

‘Even the. patent OF: quack medicines,. as they 4 
are 2 generally called, are: mot. in general. bad drugs. 
Many - of them no doubt vare insignificant 5 but 
maany of them, as weshave frequent Qpportuni- 
ties of discovering by their characteristic effects, 


are just our-own. best Anown. | and most active 


aaedicines, given. under new names, and varie 
ously disguised : for example, Aloe, Jallap, An- 
timony,, Mercury, Arsenic, Opium, and above 


alll, Brandy. ‘But these quack-medicines, which 


a Physician or Surgeon who knew + what they 


enere. might employ with safety and advantage, 


are every year pernicious to thousands, by | be- 
b es ° L ing 
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ing rashly, indisctiminately, ‘and ‘improperly 
used. > The ‘case is just’ the samie, when® the 
same powerful medicines, ‘under their: proper | 
names, are employed’ by’ ignorant or. negli- 
gent practitioners, neree of the: regular fa~ 


culty. | Peal A 2. fF . EY HOR 


None: but those who are in the secret have 
any notion how much easier it is to prescribe 
than ‘to think; and of course how much’ of: 


tener the former is done than the latter, and 


to what little purpose.” (19/44 205 g OCT ODED 


None but those in the secret Have any notion — 
how faithfully many Physicians and> Surgeons — 
go on for thirty or forty years, or longer iftthey 
live longer, employing, even in the commioiiest 
diseases, the remedies which they were taught 
when young, though useless at best,’ if not per- : 
nicious ; how faithfully many great and grave — 
writers have transcribed from their predecessors, : 
from generation to generation, the samé frivo- | 
‘lous, absurd, or dangerous precepts, the same 


useless or pernicious prescriptions, and the same 


silly remarks ; how ten? clously many” praeti- 
tioners adhere to old receipts, so extravagantly 
Meats absurd 
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abstirdeas to contain: pethaps fifty or a igi: 
“ingrediénts, of which probably net more than 
three or four are of any use; dnd how man- 
- fully they fight against the introduction of other 


rémedies, the most simple, | powerful, and safe ; 
which they reprobate, and will not employ, for 
no other reason but because’ they are new. 

Men of such talents, characters, and habits, 
whether Physicians or Surgeons, can neither 
improve by experience themselves, mor contri- 
bute to'the instruction of others, and the im- 
_ provement of their art. They are peculiarly 
unfit to practise in ‘an hospital, where, on ac- 
count ofithe great number ahd urgency of the 
cases to be treated, the greatest extent and ac- 
euracy of knowledge, the greatest quickness, | 
precision, and discrimination in applying it, and, 
in one word, the greatest effort of attention and 
thought is required. Any deficiencies in them, 
which in private practice might well have.escap- 
éd observation and censure; must soon become 
conspicuous on so public a stage; just like those 
of a lawyer at the bar; and will not only bring 
. on themselves reproach and contempt, but will 
in 


i 
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im some measure affect the character of the Hogs 
pital itself Whatever lessens’ the confidence of 
the public inthe administration. of it; andiof the _ 
patients who resort to it, in: the skill its those tor i 
whose care their health: and lives are: entrusted, ‘ 
tends strongly to frustrate the benevolent. pur-. } 
pose of the institution, and is in: eer 4 


great injury to: the public... i aeons : 


‘These remarks I: have stated: saiedttoibe or 
der to shew ‘the necessity: of selectiom for the: | <4 
purpose: of hospital-duty, among Physicians or i 
Surgeons of the same education and legal qua~ _ 
lifications, as- Members of the one or the other t 


College ; 3 a necessity resulting from the very 


different. personal characters, and dispositions, — 
and talents of different individuals. No: person. 
acquainted with the practice of physic or sur- 
gery, I amsure, will think oe remarks. basic ; 
or exaggerated, ‘gd cigtig 

If they. appear. so to. others, not acqua 


with the practice, nor perhaps with many: prac= | 
titioners of physic or. surgery, let. those: who ; 
distrust my remarks, attend only to what they ‘ 
may every day observe in. common life, and 


they i P 


{ th 7 
a“ will) soon: be. ‘convinced of the truth and 
the force of all that: I have said: with respect to 
the fitness of some, and the unfitness. of others, 
to improve by experience. -- : 

No person, I trust, thinks so pap chek 
of physic or surgery, as ag to. suppose ‘that less tas 
lents are requisite to practise. them: with credit 
wet success thant what are necessary for the 
| n conduct of life 5. unply ite, a compe> 
tent Saeco Hab of men and things: but every 
person of good sense and observation’ must often 
have remarked how very differently, different 
people profit by experience anc: observation ink 


common life. 

Some men, alleles wi ti sefise ait tguick 
discernment, and active, vigorous ininda,, who 
attend accurately to what passes around them, 

- are distinguished even at.an eatly period of life 
for sagacity, prudence, decision, and quickness 
4m conduct, and a thorough knowledge of the 
haracters of men, and the management of bu- 


siness: ‘They: are accordingly respected. in the 
_ world, and often. consulted on nice and difficult 
» occasions BO those who are acquainted. with 


them, 
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them, and. who very wisely. relma moré on, the : 
judgment of such men than they would do on 
theirown. 2 ssannaeall 

But such men are not pe maiatity of man» 
kind. An infinitely greater number are either 
so deficient in natural talents, or so culpably ne- 
gligent in the use they make of them, that they | 
appear to acquire no improvement at all by their 
experience of men and things. At the age of 
fifty or sixty they are a good deal more dull, 
but not a jot wiser, than they were at twenty- 
five or thirty. They become as arrant Drones 
in common life as any are in law, or physic, or 
surgery. No man of sense, who knows them, 
would ever think of consulting them, or rely- 
ing on their judgment, in any business what- 
ever, any more than he would think of consult= 
ing a lawyer when he was sick, or a physician 
when he was engaged in a lawsuit. | 

4. man of such a character never can deserve 
respect, or confidence, or employment, even in 
his own profession: and there are many such 
in law, in physic, in surgery, and in all the 
employments of life. ‘ois 
: The 
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--y'The ‘most ‘useful ‘of all professions, ‘one far 
yoré important'than law, or physic, or surgery, 
becatise on it we must all depend for our daily 
bread, I mean Agriculture,’ affords the most 
complete illustration that can be desired, or ins _ 
deed conceived, of the point which I here in- 
eulcate: Some farmers, intelligent, active, ob- 
serving’ men, have not only improved much 
themselves, but have made great improvements 
in the art which they had learned in their youth 5 
and have shewn, to the conviction of every man 
who is capable of thinking, ‘that it may still be 
much further improved. But a thousand times: 
more of them have gone on from youth to age, — 
from generation to generation, and, if left to 
themselves, would certainly go on to all eternity, 
practising, in a slovenly imperfect way, the 
slovenly imperfect art which their fathers had 
taught them, never once attempting-to make 

any improvement, nor even dreaming that any 

improvement could be made, either in them- 

selves or in their art. | 

'@ I hope my professional brethren will not be 

- ‘pffended .at me, because in this comparison 1. 


have 


T 1% 
have «waved all consideration of the superior dig-_ 
nity~and: difficulty .of Physic and Surgery, .as_ 

partaking of the nature of science, and conse | 
quently-ideriving. improvement from the exer? 
tions of great and original genius. I did.so 
purposely, sensible that I was stating but part 
of the truth, and the part least favourableto my 
argument, as well as to the: dignity of the'me- 
dical profession 5 but then it was ails the 
truth not liable to suspicion or cavil). 
_. dstated only activity, attention, and shrewd | 
common sense, as not less necessary for accurate 
and useful observation and improvement in phy- 
sic and surgery, than they are for acquiring 
knowledge of the world and prudence in the 
ordinary business of cal a hat I a will 
not be disputed. - 

- But if I, an old hac of the” enlenions ~ 
practise of physic, were to say all that I believe, 
or know-to be true, with respect to econ 
ance of scienee, and the advantages of genius, 


in the study, the practice, and the improvement 
of physic, nay, even the indispensable necessity 
of some portion of science and genius, to enable 

a 
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-@pérsort to improve himself, by observation and. 
experience ; I should be distrusted at least, and 
pethaps laughed at: But as such a discussion 


| is not essential to my present purpose, I will 
not without necessity oo — to that mor- 
tification, va 


“ SECTION It 


[vr is tiot for the sake of the Managers of the 
Royal Infirmary that I have entered into this 
long detail and discussion. They, I am sure 
‘from what I have already heard directly of the 
sentiments of some, and indirectly of the senti- 
ments of others of them, need no arguments ot 
 jilustrations of mine to convince them of the 
grievous evil of the present mode in which all 
the surgeons of sone te or all of them who 
choose, attend in this Infirmary by rotation; — 
Aa 3 and 
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and of the only adequate remedy for so greatt 
an-evil on the ¢qo general principles for which: 
I contend ; the selection. and permanent appoint=— 
ment of a sufficient number of surgeons to do 
the Hospital-duty. I. have good reason even; 
to believe, that, from’ the beginning of. this in= ’ 
stitution: to the present hour, there never has. 
been any doubt, or difference of opinion, among 
all the successive sets of Managers of this. Hos— 
pital, for more than seventy years, on either of © 
those points. The way they acted.at first, in 
appointing permanently a small. number of sur- 
geons to attend in the Hospital; the considera- 
tions by which they were induced to depart, in 
less than ten years,. from their original. wise and 
good plan, I mean the opposition of the Corpo- 
ration. of Surgeons, their establishment ofa rival 
hospital, which- threatened. great injury to the — 
slender funds of this institution, and their offer t 
to give up their own rival hospital, and to trans- 
fer the money raised for it to this Infirmary, on 
condition that they should all be.allowed to at-— 
tend in it by rotation ; the.conduct of the Ma-. 
magers in 1750-51 with respect to the physi= 
| clans 3 
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@ians; the attempt which they made above 
‘thirtyyears ago to get rid of that compact with 
the surgeons, and which, though feeble and ill 
conducted, shewed plainly that they knew the 
greatness of the evil under which the Hospital 
laboured, ‘and saw what they -ought to -de, 
though they had not firmness to persevere in it, 
and bring the question to a fair and public trial; 
ail these things amply testify what the Managers 
have always thought ; indeed, considering how 
many of their number have always been expe- 
rienced physicians and surgeons, men well ac- 
guainted with the practice of surgery in hospi- 
tals here and elsewhere, I may safely say what 
they have always vow, of the evils of the 
present system of rotation. 

« It is not therefore for their imstruction, for 
they can need none, on this point, but for the 
edification of others. not so well informed, ‘that 
I take so much trouble on so plain a subject; 
which they may soon have occasion to consider. 
for the first time. | oe 

I must own likewise, that I wish to place it 
ja various and strong lights, in order. to rouse 
ee the 
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the attention, and procure to it the candid and, 

patient consideration, of a set of men who. mayi : 
be supposed to know more about it already than — 
do’: I mean the members of the Royal College: i 
of Surgeons themselves.—I intend that they — 
shall see, and have an opportunity to consider’ : 
fully, all that I advance on a subject which so: ; 
nearly concerns them. I have nothing unfa~ 
vourable to say of the character or talents of any t 
individual of their number ; and if. they, cal 


lectively or ‘individually, hile they caf refute; © 


any of my general observations and réeasonings,. 
they are heartily welcome to try to.do $0. K. 
shall be ready most cheerfully to acknowledge. | 
my ertor whenever it is ‘pointed out to me} 
and at any rate, I shall be glad to see the point: : 
in question made a subject of strict; and public. | 
discussion. sp apa imal 

From the conduct of the Surgeoris:more than, 
sixty years ago, which brought about the bargain. : 
and the system. of rotation against which I re 

monstrate ; from their conduct and keen opposi- 
tion more than thirty years ago, when an attempt | 
was madeto overturn that system ; and even! } 
much — 
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pret more lately, | from their conduct only seven 

yeats ago, when a reform was proposed in it by, 
Dr Duncan, at that time President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and on of the ordinary: 
Managers of the Infirmary, as1.am at present, 
I know it is apprehended by several of our num> 
her, that the Surgeons will strongly oppose, on 
this occasion, that alteration with respect to the 
mode of their attendance, which I think essential 
to the good of this Hospital ; and that they will 
insist on adhering rigorously, and making the 
Managers adhere to their or bargain in 
F738. 

I have strong reasons for being ul a dificres 
opinion ; and for thinking more favourably of 
the sentiments and probable: conduct of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, both individually, 
and collectively. That all of them. will think 
as I do, and act as I should wish them, so that 
the whole College wxanimously and most cheers 
fully, shall act as wisely, liberally, and honoura- 
bly, as the College of Physicians did on a simi- 
Jar occasion in 1751, is what I cannot promise ; P 


because I have not had an opportunity of know= 
| ing 
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ing the sentiments of every individual among | 
them. But I think it Lighly probable that they 
will do‘so, either unanimously or by a. very. 
_ great majority. And at least I am. certain - that 


they will zot be unanimous in the opposite.con= _ 
duct. In the course of the last twelve months, 

have had occasion to'learn the sentiments - of! | 
several very respectable members of that ei 
on the point in question. I have found them — 


the same with my own; and the same that i in 
the course of the last thirty years of my life IT 
- .khave heard times innumerable from students, : { 
physicians, surgeons, and Managers of the In« 
firmary. bad 

Some of those opinions which. lated hoon 
‘the most lately were expressed in terms more. 
strong and precise than I have ventured to em- — 
ploy ; as well they might be, by men who had _ 
themselves been engaged in the business, and: 
had of course the most direct and particular — 
knowledge of many things which I knew only 
im general and by report. : 2 cde 

I have already had occasion to mention, shail 
several emjnent surgeons of this city, men still 

in 


[ror 


im the vigour of life, have withdrawn from their - 
Hospital-attendance. Their. reasons: for doing, 
so are abundantly well known; for some of 


jthem have stated their reasons in: writing for. 


Thave seen, among the papers in the hands. 
of the elerk, a letter from one eminent Sur- 
|geon, (Mr Bennett), in which he declares in } 
very: plain terms his unfavourable opinion of | 
the present system of attendance of the Sur-. 

| geons, and gives that as his only reason for 
| declining to attend in rotation. 


declining to attend in their turn. 


+ Lhave beard of another letter much strong 
er on the same point, from another eminent 
Surgeon (Mr Law), who also declined’ to at-. 
tend in his turn. But fof his letter I have. 
| not been. ) able to procure a sight.) | Probably 
some of the Managers will remember the ‘sub- 
iAP 26 PT oR Is 
Some other Surgeons have declined to at 
| tend in rotation without giving their reasons 
| in writing ; but have made no scruple’ to de- 
| clare by word of mouth, that they thought the 
‘system so bad, that, they. would not-be con 


4 
é 


cerned — 
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cerned in it; as not thinking they could eithe# : 
do much bia to the patients, or act with any 
credit to'themiselves. It would be highly ims 
i proper for me to name afiy of these gentles 

men. I leave it to themselves to express thei 
owri sentiments, in time, place, and manner, as 
they think best. I shall be much surprised) 
as well as disappointed, if they do not expréss 
them very plainly, and support them by strong’ | 
arguments derived from an intimate ennaoe | 
of the subject. | 
I have even been infornieds that some mem- 
bers of the College of Surgeons have declared, 
that they thought the present system of attend= 
ing by rotation so bad, that they would in their 
own College propose, or vote for, its immedi+ 


ate abolition ; were it not that they were a= 
fraid they might be suspected of doing 86 
with a view to obtain the de “— 
ment for themselves. 

I respect the delicacy of the sentiment ihtell 
suggested this kind of reserve and: self-denial ; 
but I do not approve of theit conduct: Noman 
should be diverted or deterred from doing what 

he 
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‘knows to be right, by the apprehension that 
igtiorant and tnalevolent will mistake or 


| an Over-strained point of desta to bidHere 
| with the more serious and sacred duties of truth, 
| jtistice, and humanity. I hope, therefore; they 
will mane the subject again, and more fully, 
| anew: - 


ently, when it comes before them, i 


I éatnot coriceive that is should be any 
| real difference of opinion among the members 
| of thé College of Surgeons as to the evil result- 
| ing to the Hospital, whatever there may be as to 
the benefit accruing to them, from their attend- 
| ing in rotation: nor yet can I think so unfa- 
| vourably of them as to believe that; when they 
ate convinced of the former point; they will ob- 
rately, , tigorously, and selfishly, contend for. 


| the peta But, at any rate, the two points are 


| essentially: different; and must be kept quite 
| distinct in all ovr reasonings ; and especially in 

| any discussion with the surgeons; 

| me sore tc Beta This, 


This, I have reason to believe, was not dul r 
attended to on some former. occasions ;_ sailed Ogu 4 
pecially seven years.ago,. when, on Dr. Dune: in’ 4 
motion,. this subject was. last. considered. .. robbed zs 

All Lhaye been able to learn: of the reason. | 
why.. it was so: soon dropped, is, that. it wa S 
found,. or feared, that the .“ Se would d 


‘ make a terrible noise Ob atbih. Si tii ante 4 
_ This consideration appears to me nor = 
at all. Ifa set of men engaged in an impor } 
tant public. trust..are. to be deterred from. doing 
what, they know to be right by: the fear of mozse, 
their nerves must. be weak indeed. dik “al 
. Let us. for.once suppose the worst that is 
‘possible,, ormuch: worse than is possible, in that 
respect, on the present: occasion... 4,5) 
Let. us suppose,, that, in consequence of this 
Memorial, every individual.member. of thea | 
lege of Surgeons shall; to his own share, m 
forty, times more noise. than Orlando Furioso did 
_ at full-moon when he was maddest, and shall 
continue in that unparalleled state of uproar for 
twenty years without ceasing. =) 


. c " 
4 i J 
Psa | : 7 a og é gc ee “yr oo 
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ry ca see no edt rn in all that noise; Gnd 
no harm at af to. any but those who make it. 


za 


Tt can do no ‘harm to this Hospital ; it cannot 
fnjure our cause; it cannot even weaken my 
_argument ; on the contrary, it would strengthen 
it greatly ; and would soon bring the question 
toa most favourable issue. ‘Ninety-nine parts | 
an the hundred of all that noise would of course | 
be bestowed on me; whom it would not de- 
prive of one hour of my natural sleep, and to 
‘whom ‘it would afford infinite amusement and 
‘gratification while I am awake. 

But, seriously, I see no reason that we have 
to suppose that the Royal College of Surgeons, 
er any individuals among them, shall, on this 
occasion, or on any occasion, speak or act like 
‘madmen. I have the pleasure of being well 

“acquainted with many of them, whom I respect 
“wery highly, as men of sense, and worth, and 
talents, and knowledge of various kinds, as well 
as of great and deserved eminence in their pro- 
fession. [have no right, and no wish, to think 
| less favourably of many others of them, with 
‘whom T am little or not at all acquainted. 


Supposing 
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Supposing that on the present ies: as, ; 
oleshey | 


Tate 


on some former occasions, the majority « 
should not be convinced by those cconiiaiall ns 
should 


Tite 
College, 


ai leans 


which are perfectly convincing to us, and 
keenly oppose, as injurious to their 
what we judge to be requisite for the good of of 
the patients in this Hospital: eyen on this sup- | 
position, the most unfavourable that we can ra 

tionally make with respect to them ; far Goud j 
being entitled to expect that they should give + 4 
us at once a decisive advantage. over them, by . 
speaking or acting absurdly or outrageously, we 
must expect, and be prepared for, the very op. 
posite conduct on their part; that they will act 4 


prudently and cautiously, saying very little, an 

keeping on the defensive as much as abled 
like men of talents, fully sensible of the very deli. 
cate situation in which they are placed ; ; sensible 
in particular, that the strongest argument which 
they have to urge, that argument on which 


they must ultimately rest their cause, suppos 
ing it to be good in law, which I am well a 
sured it ‘cannot be, is yet of such. a pane sc 
mnpopalat, and approaching so near to an 0 
rage, 
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zage on natural justice, humanity, and coms 
mon sense, that it can scarce be publicly as 
vowed. 
ih If every one a them had the talents and the 
tongues of both the Ersfines, and all their know-— 
ledge of law to boot, there are but ¢zwo things i in 
any degree to the > purpose, which they could urge 
| in,opposition to our claim ; either that there are 
| no such evils as we conceive in the present mode 
| of their attendance in the Hospital, and that it 
is as good for the patients in it to be attended 
| by all the Surgeons of Edinburgh in rotation 
| for two months at a time, as it would be for 
| them to be attended by. a small number of 
| Surgeons, selected and permanently appointed 
| Surgeons to the Hospital ; or else that their 
contract with the Managers of the Infirmary, 
made in 1738, is good and valid, and cannot 
now be set. aside, whether the mode of their 
attendance established by it be good or bad 
| for the patients. 
We must expect that they, and that the 
counsel learned in the law whom they may 
haves to eran. will endeavour to make the 
most 
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most of both these arguments, as it is plain that | 
nothing else can avail them: For if they ad-— 
mit that the present mode of attending by ‘0- 
tation is bad for the patients, and that it would 
be better for the patients to be attended by sur 
geons permanently appointed, and also. admit 
_ that their contract with the Managers j is null and 
void, or give it up as improper; it would fol- 
low xecessarily, both that we had a right to 
appoint permanently a sufficient number of or~ 
dinary Surgeons to attend in the Hospital, and. 
that it was our duty immediately to do 80. 
Every thing else that could be said on the sub= 
ject would go for nothing. — . y 


I shall consider briefly each of those two ar~ 
guments by itself, as 1 am well convinced that 
nothing ‘but the- careless blending of the two 
considerations together could have concealed 
from the view of either party in the contract, 
that the one is palpably absurd, and the’ ‘other b 
grossly unjust, i: 

As to the former argument or consideration, 
| the evils resulting from the ‘present ‘mode i 
which the Surgeons attend in the Hospital by x hi 
rotation, 


{ oo } 


| yotation, Tam sure iticannot;be necessary, either. 
ito repeat what, has already been stated so fully 
on that point, orto say any thing more. in proof 
lof so,plain a. truth, till some person shall be 
found either ingenious. enough, to. attempt .ta 
 xefute, or bold enough flatly to deny, what ap- 
pears self-evident, and. what both in word and. 
deed has been. universally acknowledged. 
Lown I should like to see. the man whe 
could seriously maintain, that a surgeon of good 
talents and education acquires no improvement 
by many months or years of hospital-practice.; 
| that a young surgeon, who perhaps: had never 
| practised. in an hospital or any where | else, 
| or who. at the utmost perhaps had «practised 
/in an Hospital for two months three or four 
years before, is as well qualified from the 
hour he. begins to attendin an Hospital, and 
| to practise and operate in it, and can practise 
2s well, with as much credit to himself and 
| advantage to the patients, as he could do after 
| many years constant attendance and daily eX- 
perience of that kindof practice ; that it is no 

Joss or injury to two or three dozen of pa- 


tients 


“ 
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tients in an Héspital, to lose the attendance aric : 


care of an experienced Surgeon, who had been 
sii them for aay ~~ ‘or weal an | 


tisé his art for the first time in bee ‘fey and’ 


thut there is positively no evil to the patients i i 
to the Hospital, to the public at large, from! 
their being a succession of such ee 
Stirseons attending in the Hospital, each for 
two months ata time, for two or three’ years 


together. | , | as 
- JT should even like to see the man’ who 
could maintain, that if this question were, 


quite eritire and new, if no such contract be- 
tween the Managers and the Surgeons had 
ever been made, it would be the duty of the ef 
Managers of this Hospital to appoint all the! 
Surgeons of Edinburgh to attend in it by rota- ; 
tion, a8 being for the good of the patients; of 
Bet that the Managers might, without im 


[ eeu 1 
ing a thing: indifferent, and a at ieee not om 
to the patients. an wise PRET A 
- Bat all these propositions aré so extiavagarit- 

ly repugnant to common sense, as well as to 
the most ample, uniform, decisive experience, 
that-it would be in vain to expect to have the 
pleasure of seeing any man openly assert them. 
Such a man would need no refutation; it would 
be sufficient just to ep him the reason we = 
faith that. was in him. | | eee 

We must expect that every meen cate ner 
be taken by those to whom they are adverse to 
keep those propositions out of sight; and this 
eare we must be prepared to frustrate, by bring= 
ing them) into full view, and placing them in 
the strongest light; for unless those seemingly. 
extravagant propositions can be expressly main- 
talihed: and established, ‘we make good our first 
a nt, that:the present: mode-of the Sur- 
geonis attending by rotation is bad for: the. pas 
pees and ‘consequently wha it is our. tg in to, 
alter it: if we can. ret sha 

As to the second point, which is at’ cia aa 


éssential as the first in this question, namely, 
Ge That 
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That such is the ‘contract ‘made’ with the’: al 
lal right 
or ‘wrong in itself originally, good or bad ee 
the patients, it is now the right of the Sut 
geons,’ and that they will maintain it, and ine 
sist upon it; it Is a matter, I own, of ‘more 
nicety and difficultyccr yon ‘ecieer Io Sater ¢ 


geons more than sixty years ago, and t 


- The former was a pointiof physic rather than 
of law, anda matter of plain ‘common: sense >. 
of which I presume, without ips Vcan judge 
as well as'any lawyer can do. © 9 
© The latter is very much a point of law; which 
fam no-judge of ; but as it seems tome to be not 
purely a point of law, but to involve also some 
little considerations of natural j justice, humanity, 
and common: sense, I shall take the liberty to 


suggest what occurs to: me on considering it 3 m 
this point of view; trusting and wishing that 
no regard be paid tomy’ sentiments, except in ] 
so far as they are’ approved of by men whose : 
‘talents, education, and professional habits,. “qua= 
lify them, and entitle them to aslinc ‘of such 
arguments, mR DINO IP ORB wi 


tL aes: 4] 


* Tcannot say with truth, that I should like'to 
see'the man who, admitting that it'was bad for 
the’ patients, should “yet insist on attending and 
operating in his turn, because it was his righr, 
and was expressed in the contract of the Ma- 


nagers with the Surgeons. | should be disgust- 
éd and shocked at the sight of sucha man, .and 
should ‘never see ‘him or think of him again 
without horror. ut | aor 
If ever, for my sins, I should have the ho- 
nour, which I could well dispense with, of a 
fete a tete with so formidable a personage, 1 
should be more inclined to put myself in a pos- 
ture of defence than to attempt to reason with 
such a monster. I should think I saw a real 
living Shylock, displaying his scales, whetting 
his knife, and insisting on cutting a pound of 
flesh from the breast of his miserable debtor, 
because it was the forfeit contained in his.bord. 
But even the imagination of Shakespeare could 


conceive nothing so horrible as a whole college 
or corporation of Shylocks, each of them bran- 
dishing his whetted knife, and claiming his 
right, in his turn, to cut his pound of, flesh 
from 
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tract had put in their power, and maintain 

that this bloody right was indefeasible, and mnt 

be transmitted unimpaired, to their success or : 
a fe ig 


_ My charity exceeds not; yet, pre seven at | " 
| forty years of life, I have seen nothing in hu, 
man nature that should make me whiok sucl 
character and such pcre posstbley 6 96 

Far from believing, that the whole College o of 
Surgeons, or that the majority of them, will 
act in such a manner, I do not believe thak¢ on 7 
: individual among them will do so, or will tk | 
of such conduct. with less horror and rrr na, | 
tion than Liddidesicty thrust Here asi rr | 

On this very account I en bala anxious 1s 
to state it to them strongly, and to rouse their 


through all generations. sq 


attention to it. Iam convinced that. ani 
them have never once thought of it; for thoug 
they might overlook. it, I am sure they cou 
not disregard it, if it even for a moment ¢ 
gaged their attention, I have been anxious 1S, 


a | 


for their edification, to separate carefully the 5 
two points, What is geod or bad for the par 
tent 
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tients, and what may be thought the right of 
the Surgeons by their contract with the Mana~ 
gers. Supposing what is bad for the patients to’ 
be the right of the Surgeons, in what a light 
must they appear, when they claim that right? . 
_ After all the enquiries that I have been able 
to make, I cannot find, that, from the first in- 
stitution of the Infirmary to this hour, the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, or any individual of their 
number, or any other body, has ever main- 
tained, that their attendance in the Hospital by 
rotation was for the good of the patients. On 
the contrary, the. very opposite reason, “ To 


<4 preserve ane. equality among the Surgeons,” 


that .is, in other words, to prevent a few of, 


them from acquiring very high improvement, 
by permanent attendance in the Hospital, was 
originally avowed by the Surgeons, and was 
long believed. to have had great weight with 
them ; which I trust it has not now. | 

The nearest approach which I have yet heard 
of, to justify that mode of attendance, or say~ 
ing that it was good, or rather that it was mot 
$ad, for the: patients, is, that it is their-right,. 

h and 
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and they will not relinquish it, and that “ every: 
“surgeon in Edinburgh can do the business: 


€-qwell enough.” i SHOOT ce) |. 
That any ne number of them! alts t 
either by selection or by lot, to attend p perma-. i 
nently, would’ soon learn to do the business — 4 
very well, and much better than it has” been 3 
done any one year since the Hospital was built, 
I have no doubt. But that is not the question, 7 
Qn the system of rotation, it has: not been done’ 
so well, nor can it be done so well as it might . 
_ be done ona different system. It is never done 
well enough, if it can be got done much better. 
-'The difference between the busines as it bas 
been done, which any body who pleases: “may! 
call well enough, and as it might have been’ q 
done much better, is the amount of the evil and 
of the injury done to the patients by the con=! 
tract of the Managers with the Surgeons, Itis — 
the pound of flesh cut from the breast of amin) | 
serable debtor, to gratify an austere and rancor 
ous creditor. Be sh 
Without a metaphor, let us consider strictl 
and literally what that difference amounts to 
| and. 


[ ‘ey 3 

and what are the evils brought: on a certain 
number or proportion ‘of the patients individu. 
_ To the unfortunate sufferers it is the difference 
between life and death; between sight and blind- 
ness; between the “preservation: and the loss of 
a limb; between’ vigorous health and incurable 
disease, weakness, or lameness; between com 
fort and misery for the rest of their days. © 

It would be absurd, illiberal, and unjust ‘in 
the highest degree, to say that a// the’ patients 
who have suffered: such evils in the Infirmary; 
under the care of the Surgeons attending in ro- 
tation, have suftered. by their want ‘of skill, ex- 
perience, and dexterity. It is-self-evident thar 
the very best surgeons, just like the best physi= 
clans, can no more cure a// their patients’ than 
they can make: them: ait tamortal:!) ‘rodntw otros 
But, on the other hand, though less harsh to 
those concerned, it would be: just as :absurd to 
say, that zone of those patients” suffered’ from’ 
that cause; and that zove of them could ‘have. 
been cured if they had been’ attended: by sur= 
= of Greater skill, experience, and:dexteri# 


ty 


ee 
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ty; such as- every surgeon, not absolutely ima 
capable of 1 improvement, would acquire by. pers 
manent attendance in an hospital, To asset 
tbat, would be to maintain that there is no dif 7 
ference, in point of skill and dexterity, among . 
surgeons; that none of them improve by expe= 
rience; and that all’ of them, from the moment 
that they have finished their apprenticeships, 
and before they have begun to operate or to” 
practise, are equally good practitioners and ope- 
rators, and equally and utterly incapable of ever 
growing better, either by their attendarice in 
this Hospital, or by any other means, 9.) itt 
Such ridiculous absurdities no man edz think — 
or ever will assert. ‘The only question that re- 
mains then is, What is the proportion of such | 
sufferers to the whole number of the patients who 
come under the care of the surgeons, one year ; 
with another ? Is it one in ten, or one in twen=— 7 
ty, or one in fifty? Is it one, or is it ten, Or 
twenty, or fiftyin a year? In other words, 
Has the whole number of sufferers by that Baill 
gain between the Managers and the Surgeons int 
_ years, been only sixty, or has it been sit, 
hundred, 


fe dog’ 

hiindted, ot twelve hundred, or three thousand? 
The last. nuniber may well’ be thought extra~ 
vagantly great: but surély the first number is 
as unreasonably small. A man must be tho= 
roughly ignorant of surgery, and must hold 
very cheap the difference of skill, experience, 
and dexterity among surgeons, who can ‘sup= 
pose that not one patient in twenty, or not 
more than two or three in a year int this great 
Hospital, will suffer by being under the care of 

inexperienced instead of experiencéd surgeons. 
The annual or total number of sufferers by 
the evil which I have stated cannot be, nor 
ought it to be, precisely ascertained; for this 
would be useless and shocking. As the reality 
of the evil is too certain, be the amount of it 
more of less, it ought to: be abolislied without 

delay. 

_ Nothing less tha actual experience of the 
fact can make me believe that even one. indivi- 
dual member of the College of Surgeons, can 
be found, who, for his own gratification or be- | 
-nefit, will claim a right which is a cruel wrong. 
to others. . My confidence i in this just and. ra-, 
Dd tional 
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tional sentiment, and the corresponding Cone: | 
duct on their part, makes me wish that the first 4 
step,.on. the part of the Managers, may be an CX—- 


~ 


plicit communication of our sentiments on the 
subject, to the Surgeons; a full exposition of | 
the very strong reasons on which those senti-_ ) 
ments are founded; and a request. to be “a q 

formed of theirs. : per I 
a This,. I should think, would probably super- ‘ 


sede all further trouble, and especially all litiga--_ 


tion, on the. subject. 


SECTION Iv. 


op 


OWERFUL as the reasoris are which induce 


me to think that the Surgeons will think just as 
__ we do, and act as we should wish them, “with : 
respect to the contract between their corporis 
tion and our predecessors i in this trust, as. soon 7 

a8 


~ 


i mit | 


as they attend strictly to it, and to its sad con- 


sequefices on the sick poor who come under 


| their care, I am sensible that those reasons do 
/ not amount to demonstration. ‘Ihe contrary 


supposition, however improbable, is still possi~ 


ble. It is therefore incumbent en me to .con- 
sider, though not to delieve, the. most unfa- 
vourable supposition, That the Surgeons, or the 
majority of ‘them, will not admit that the pre- 
sent mode of their attendance is dad for the pa- 
tients : or that, whether it be good or bad, their 
contract with the Managers is good and valid, 
and that therefore they will insist on adhering 
to it themselves, and making us adhere to it. 

I must then state on what principle of law 


or equity I conceive that ¢hat contract ought to 


be reduced, or annulled, or set aside, or what- 
ever be the legal phrase for getting rid of it. 
All kind of quibbling or special pleading a- 
bout the formality, or the terms, or the inter- 
pretation of the terms, of the contract, is here 


‘quite out of the question. “The meaning of it 


is plain; and this alone concerns us, 


wiae ee 


‘At must,be either good for the patients ee 
come under the care of the Surgeons, or Jad _ 


for them, or indifferent to them. 7 pe Xe _ 

If it be snd: igerent to them, it wi bee 
f foolish and wrong in us to desire to get. rid | of 
it; foolish to give ourselves any trouble about a_ 
thing of no benefit to the Hospital; and wrong 
to do a disobliging thing to the College of Sut 
geons, or to any individual in it. As Mana-_ 
gers of this Infirmary, we can have no interest _ 
and no wish to give offence to a respectable SO- 
ciety, on whose good services, in whatever way 
the duty may be shared among. its members, 
we must rely for the discharge of an essential _ 
part of the duty of the Hospital. As an indi-” 
vidual, it is clearly my interest, and cenaalys 
is my wish, to live on good terms with every 
surgeon in Edinburgh ; with some of whom TL 
must meet every day of my life in the exercise _ 
of my profession ; often with many of them inj 


x day. I neither have, nor can I have, on this” 
occasion, any motive for what I urge so strong” 
ly, but honest zeal for the safety and welfare of 
the sick poor in the Hospital entrusted to ours 

| : care. 
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"There is not one surgeon in Edinburgh 
<i individually I wish to see excluded from, 
the Hospital; nor eyen one, whom from per- 
sonal favour or private good opinion I wish to 
see appointed permanently one of the Surgeons 
to the Infirmary in preference ‘to his profes. 
sional brethren, Indeed, my conduct towards 
them, through the whole course of my life, 
has been such, that I am confident, not one of 
them will do me the injustice to suspect me of 
entertaining such an unworthy purpose. Nay, 
further, it is but honest to declare, though it 
must appear a very strange avowal from one of 
my profession, that I am no judge of the qua- 
lifications of surgeons. I was not bred a sur- 
geon; and though I was obliged, asa student, 
to learn the general principles of surgery, as 
other physicians do, | never liked to see the 
practice of it, I never am present at any ope- 
ration in private practice, unless at the patient’s 
‘particular. desire; of course I see’ sugh opera- 
tions very seldom. Though [ have been inti- 
mately connected with the Infirmary as a cli- 
nical professor for more than three and twenty 


yo, 


ae 
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years, I have not during ali that time Beet pte. 


sent at a public operation in the Theatre, whi 
the junior Surgeons chiefly operate, but | 
day; and this I believe full twenty years g05 
and not to see any of them’ operate, but to see 
the celebrated Baron Wenzel operate on the eye. 
‘The consequence is, that of the junior sur. 
geons in Edinburgh, (counting downwards on 
the middle of the list), there i is wot one whom] 
ever saw perform any greater operation than 2 


common blood-letting. Of course I know n« 
more of their real and comparative merits ‘than 
I do of the qualifications ef the surgeons of 
Paris or of Vienna, — ~ On this account, as wel 
“as to ones all suspicion of any sinister mo 
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with respect to whom my opinion or vote could — 


have no value ; while, on the contrary, the 
with-holding of it, and keeping strictly to the 
zeneral principle, as I have here done, Pe be 
of real use. 

If the bargain with the Surgeons i in 1738 be 
sood for the patients, we ought to adhere to it, 
and to wish them to adhere to it, whether 


it be formal and legally valid or not.— 
And whether it be good, or only indifferent to 
the patients, we can have no claim in equity, 
nor any rational wish to get rid of it, — ‘ 
_ But if it be really dad for the patients, as | 
have stated, and endeavoured to shew, that it 
1S, then, in point of ‘equity, it ought to be an- 
nulled; although, in point of law and words, 
it were ‘as formal and as solemn as the Pragma- 
tic Sanction. 


f 


I conceive it should or must be reduced, on 
this plain and obvious principle, That in the 
contract made between the Managers and the 
Surgeons, the izteresf and the rights of an- 
other set of men, I mean the patients admitted 
into the Hospital, have been overkooked and = 
‘violated. | 


Ever) 
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Every stich déntract, “whoever dre the partied 


in it, is reprobated i in law as a | pactum lice 


It is barely possible that such a contract ‘ever 
should be pleaded in a court of j justice, on a 
count of the turpitude at least, if not ‘the guilt 
implied in it. If it were pleaded in court, it 
must be annulled at once with indignation, anc 
censure, if not punishment, of 0 one or both Pat F 


ties. 


_ Without pretending to any skill in haw, ‘i 
than may be supposed to know that the most 


apeanat and solemn contract f that ¢ two indi s 


null and ee ase it cannot be teat . y 
law ; and that either party adhering, or attempt A 
ing to adhere, to such a contract, would be s sé= 
verely punishable. ) 

Nor can I believe that the casé is essentially i 
different with respect to any contract, howevet : 


¥ i 4 


hsigh i two societies of prot or bodies 


i a 


cessaty consequences, trenches cn the interest 


“ 
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PO ed | 
‘end natural rights of any individual, or any set 


fn nen, or of mankind in genera, 

_ For example, if the Royal College of Physi 
Sant and the Royal College of Surgeons. in 
Edinburgh, should enter into the most solemn 
contract with one another, obliging themselves, 
penalties; never to visit a patient more than 


vidually and collectively, under very heavy 


‘once in a day; and never to visit a patient after 
dinner, which certainly would be'a great relief 
to us all, a8 well as to our coachmen and horses; 
sutely such a contract could never be valid or 
enforceable by law. I am convinced, that on 
the first mehtion, of such a contract - in a court 
of. Justice it would be laughed at, and annulled 
at once, f : 
Nay, if both parties: were siihin de to adhere 
to it, T-suspect: that any individual who found 
himself hurt by it, or the public prosecutor in 
name of the community at’ large; might prose | 
cute the Doctors and the Surgeons for entering 
into such a contract, or conspiracy 3 and that 
thé instant annulling of their contract, with the 
additional arguments of fine and imprisonment, 
Ke would 


‘ 


tae el 


doing, dicuzay 

Such a Gpekion [ caichiva tt must result 
cessarily from the self-evident interest and nat ure : 
al right of every individual. patient, and | of | 
every person who has a chance of becoming ; 1 
patient, that is, of all mankind, to the best a 
sistance which ¢an be given him by his physi= 
elans or surgeons ;, and the comesponding. ¢ e 
_of these; to give to their patients the best hel 
which they cam give, and which their patent 
need ; whether it be by seeing them once a day 


or once im seven days, Or Seven times. in ont 


days* | Hid, SG RUE goes ‘Aen 
On the same aldciath of the plain. interes : 
and natural right of mankind to: the best n J 
cal help they can procure when’ sick, and t 
corresponding duty of Physicians and Sitter Pp 
there can be no-doubt that any contract between 
a Physician and a Surgeon, on> every. occ | 
to recommend one another, and to prevent is of : 
ii to prevent, the poate in any ther 


a ye i 
- i 
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of the profession, would be. null in .itself,.as 
‘well as illiberal and. disgraceful to those con- 
cerned in it. But a~ formal solemn contract 
between the two Royal Colleges, on the plau- 
sible principles of Equality and Fraternity, by, 
which every individual member of the one en- 
gaged, under a heavy penalty, to, recommend. 
and call in by rotation, for two. months .at a. 
time, every individual member of the other, be-. 
sides being equally null in itself, is so extra- 
| vagantly absurd, that to consider it minutely, 
would require more time and pains than. such. 
an illustration can deserve. Yet it would. not 
be more absurd or iniquitous, with respect to 
“patients in general, than the real contract. 
between the Managers and the Surgecns is 
‘with respect to the patients in the Surgeons. 
‘Wards of the Royal Infirmary. ) 

_ lam fully sensible that lam nowise: qualified, 


+o do justice to the strong argument. which I, 
‘have here in view. To discuss it properly, so 
as to make the most-of it, would. require the 
talents the’ mie see and the _— ha~ 

erie to 26! } | bits- 
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bits of an able and experienced lawyer. | Te 


would even be of material consequence to: have 
it expressed with due > precision and’ caution, 


and in proper legal terms ; which as I know I 
cannot do, I will not even attempt; sensible 
as I am, that, by sucha foolish attempt, se 


2 


should not only bring ridicule and ‘reproach on 


myself, but ptobably injure the ‘ater eats 
which I wish to serve. : 1 Say 
Yet, trusting to the candour and induilgeaels , 


of the Managers, and of any respectable lawyers : 


whom they may choose to consult, I shall state 


my view of the question, not as ‘a legal argu- 
ment, but as the rude materials for such an argu- 


ment, which any lawyer can easily put into — 


proper legal form, so as to judge at once whe 
ther it be valid, or decently tenable, or not. — 


I know I can make myself perfectly ‘under- | 


stood by lawyers on such a point ; ; for I happen 


to be, from choice and taste, as well acquainted’ 


with the. principles of strict reasoning (or what. 
is called logic) as they are professionally, ‘and’ 
by a kind of necessity and habit. I know like 


wise that the ultimate general principles of strict 
good 
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good logical reasoning, are, and must be, the same 
at all times, and on all subjects whatever ; for 
example, the same in Scotch law at present, as 
in Greek mathematics 2000'years ago. I know 


\ 


likewise, that, except in mathematical science; 
there is no subject of reasoning, in which the 
real use and strict application of the principles 
of logic have been so well exemplified, and sa 
much attended to, asin law. The argument 
of an able lawyer, in point of strict reasoning, 
‘Is searce inferior to the demonstrations of Eu- 
clid and Archimedes. And if every cause had 
a right side, (which T believe is not the case), 
and if an able and well employed lawyer always 
“got the right side of every cause that he under- 
took, (which I presume is impossible, ) such. a 
lawyer would be not only as strict but as can- 
did, and, in every respect as good a reasoner, as 
a mathematician, who is always engaged in the 
discovery of truth, and who knows that he 
Y never can establish what is false ; or obtain, as. 
a _ gel ie offen ee a wrong ‘deci- 
| ae sat Kooy bes tutte "to eleloch® peace 
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. I know likewise how lawyers come to be 
food reasoners ; not as a part of science, which 
in general they despise, and know nothing a= 
bout ; butj just. in the same way-as an ancient 
sage observed, that many rich idle profligate 
young Lords and Princes, who could do no- 
thing else well, and would learn nothing elses 
yet learned to ride well; because their masters 
did not flatter them. Our lawyers find the. 
best logic-masters in their opposite counsel, 
who will no more flatter them, than as many’ 
vicious horses would do, if ‘the young law- 
yers should dare to bestride them, ch ao 
knowing how to ride. 

I know likewise that there is no mystery © or. 
witcheraft 1 in logic. “When stripped of the un-. 
couth and barbarous terms in which it has com- | 
monly been taught, or ‘rather involved and con=, : 
cealed, it is perfectly intelligible, and satisfactory. 
at once to every man of sense. For nothing i Is 
good reasoning or sound logic, because logicians. 
have been pleased. to call. it.so; -but logicians. 
have ascertained and established many funda~ 
mental principles of strict and good reasoning, — 

because, 
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because, | on the | most careful examination at 
repeated trials, they have uniformly been found 
satisfactory and irresistible by all men of sense. 
- These preliminaries I have thought, it neces~ 
_sary to premise, before I state Jogically that ate 
_ gument, which I am unable to state /egally, for 
want of sufficient knowledge of the angueee of 

law. uid 
The Managers will naturally apprehend, that 
1, an academical and speculative man, am more 
_ likely to mislead them than to afford them any 
useful light on a nice and difficult subject, - far 
remote from my own profession and habits of 
life. | | 
But of that there can be no danger. For, in 
the first place, they can easily judge for them- 
selves whether what I suggzst to them be sense 
or nonsense. If. it be nonsense, they have no. 
; more to do with it. If it be sense, then it must 
‘ be the business of an able lawyer to judge whe- 
ther it be or be not inconsistent with any es 
tablished point of law. If it be so, that point of 
“law will of course be stated to us by our coun- 
¢ sel 
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éel; and we must consider what is next to be 
done. there pms. daa ag P| 

_ Tf my logical argument be Sense, and be. not 7 
inconsistent with any established point of law, 4 
then our counsel may either avail themselves 
of it, putting it into proper legal form and 
language, or employ such other better _argu~ 
ments as their own superior knowledge shall 
suggest tothem ; so that my hints may do S00ds | 
and certainly can do no harm. 

- My mode of feaqening: on the subject j ig 
this, | | 
~ Our general EN hs: is, _« The contract. 

“ between the Managers and the Surgeons must. 
“ ‘be reduced, because it is very bad for the pa- 
« tients,” This i it is incumbent on us to prove ; ae 
for, however plausible and rational it may ap= 
pear, it is not, in strict logical propriety, what is: 
called a self-evident truth ; like the propositions, : 
“ AL part is less than the wholes? “ A man! 
‘ cannot be in two places at once ;? which it 
4s. plain can neither require nor admit of | 
proof, i 
Our 


iT ag, 


ae "agin cannot be pid by tgstl- 
imen may know by the evidence of oct: senses ; 
like the fact that a person was generally believed 
the son of another person, or was or was not in 
Edinburgh on a particular day. Numberless 
such facts, though remote from common obser- 
_-yation and knowledge, may be well known to 
many individuals, competent witnesses, whose 
testimony would establish them in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner. But our proposition can 
neither be proved nor disproved ; that is, nei- 
ther it, nor the contrary of it, which contary 

awe must suppose the Surgeons to maintain; can 
pe established by any such evidence or testi- 
mony. : : 
| Such a general complicated -proposition a8 
ours, (or its contrary), involving judgment, o- 
pinion, or inference, in point of law as -well as 
of logic, can be judged of, and proved or dis- 
_ «proved, only by resolving it into thr ee distinct 
propositions of which it consists, and which, 
stated separately and distinctly, constitute what 
ye is 
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is: called in: logic a hacia or strict argue 
ment. . Sp: Bt 
These three’ propositions are, f. The more 
general one, called in logic the Greater. 7 7 
2. ‘Fhe particular one, called the Lessu 9 3 

3. The conclusion, which, if just, follows 
evidently and necessarily from the other two 
and, if not just, will be perceived at once not 
to follow from them. : | 
In legal arguments, when resolved in that 
way into the form:of regular syllogisms, the first 
or greater proposition is the Jaw, (real or supe 
posed), whether. common law, or statute, or 
precedent, or some general principle of law or 
equity. ‘The second or /ess proposition, is the 
fact, (real or pretended.) The conclusion: i is 


the decision: or judgment prayed for.. q : 


It is only with the two former proposi a 
tions that lawyers have any trouble, and often 
they have a great deal of trouble to establish 
one:or both of them ; ; but this being done with 
respect to’ both of them; the greater and the 
Jess, the conclusion follows. of course. None 


-ef us: surely ever heard of a lawyer. so ignorant 


of 
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of his-own trade, as, well.as of logic, that, grant- 
ing him both the law and the fact as he stated 
them, he would not be entitled to a decision in 
his favour. | ! 

Our general proposition, when resolved into 
a syllogism, in the manner and on the princi- 
ples just now stated, which I am sure-every 
Jawyer, as well as every logician, will admit to 
be right, would stand thus : | 

1. Every contract between the Managers of 
the Infirmary’ and the Surgeons, with: respect 
to their mode of attendance in it, which is bad 
for the patients, is unjust in itself, and ought to 
be reduced. _ | 

2. The present contract between the Mana- 
gers and the Surgeons, by wh __ every Mem- 
ber of their College is entitled to attend in the 
Hospital by rotation, is dad for the patients. 

3. Therefore the present contract between 
the Managers and the Surgeons is unjust in it- 
self, and ought to be reduced. 

About the validity of this conclusion I shall 
give myself ao trouble, being perfectly certain. 
that no logician, or lawyer, or judge, or man 


of 
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of sound judgment, who understands and ad+_ 
Wits the two former propearornery will dispute " 
it. | 

It must be one or both of the two former 
propositions ; the greater, general, proposition, 
or law; and the less, particular, proposition, 
or fact; that any person can dispute. Both of 
thésé we must prove, before we can establish 
that conclusion for which we contend. | 

As to the second of them, the ‘/ess, or the 
fact ; like every other matter of fact, however 
general, and however much involving compa- 
 fison, and judgment, and professional know-— 
ledge, and experience, and opinion; it can be 
proved in a satisfactory legal manner in a court 
of justice, only by proper testimony of a suf- 
ficient number of competent witnesses ; that is, 
witnesses not only of good character and good 
sense, but of professional knowledge and ex- 
perience, well acquainted with the subject, and 
well qualified to judge of it. 

On this kind of testimony in all profession- 
al questions, the highest courts of justice, and 

| the 
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the legislature itself, on the most impottant oc 


casions, are well accustomed to rely. 

On the present occasion, the important ge~ 
neral fact, which I have stated, may be establish~ 
‘ed at once, and with the utmost ease, by the 
‘most ample and unimpeached testimony. A 
‘cloud of witnesses may easily be produced, 
swhose concurrent testimony will fully confirm, 
and illustrate, and enforce all that I have said 
of the evils resulting from the system of rota~ 
tion. The witnesses that I should propose to 
call to prove the fact in question are chiefly 
men of the medical profession, and especially 
“the individual Members of the College of Sur- 
geons themselves, who have actually attended 
by rotation in the Hospital. ‘To their testi- 
“mony surely no objection can be made in any 
-yespect ; and I do not believe there could be 
‘any essential difference among the answers 
“which would be given separately by them all, 
‘to a few plain, fair, precise questions relating 
to the general fact at issue. | | 

The view which in the former part of this 
Memorial I have given of the evils necessarily 


resulting 
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resulting from the system of rotation, is by ne 
means inconsistent with this mode of establish 
ing by ample testimony that such evils have 
actually been experienced from it. . 

The relation between. the two modes of ti 
is somewhat particular, and may deserve atten- 
fonwiic / | 
_ The former is a kind of argument founded 
on some of the most obvious and undeniable 
principles of human nature, and will be found 
satisfactory and convincing to all men of com- 
- petent understanding and knowledge, who are 
accustomed to attend to general views, and dee 
ductions of reasoning, even though very little 
or not at all acquainted with numberless minute 
particulars relating to the practice of surgery in 
an hospital, which must be familiar to pro- 
fessional men, and which none but profession- 
al men can properly judge of It partakes 
of the nature of demonstration ; and, in point 
of force, approaches very near to it, Itisa 
proof independent of experience, and which 
might have been given prior to experience, 
that such evils were to be expected, and must 


result from the system of the surgeons attending 


by 
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by rotation. I conceive it. to be so very near- 
dy a perfect demonstration of the general truth 
which I wish to establish, that, like the most 
perfect demonstrations in science, I mean those 
of mathematics, it cannot be shaken or invali- 
dated by any force of testimony: nor, sfricily 
speaking, can it be confirmed by testimony. 
But it by no means precludes testimony, 
either of the general nature and greatness of the 
evil in question, or of the particular experience, 
observations, and, sentiments, of many individu- 
als, the most competent judges, and the most 
‘unexceptionable witnesses with respect to it. 
Far from wishing to make such an use of 
the general argument as to supersede all parti- 
cular testimony on the subject, I should wish 
only to make an almost opposite and very mo- 
dest use of it; to show the justice and rea- 
_ sonableness of our being allowed to prove, by 
competent testimony, the reality and the great- 
ness of the evil whereof we complain, and of 
the nature and source of which we can give 
beforehand such a distinct account, and such 
plausible evidence, 


‘That 
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That kind of evidence, supposing it only 
‘plausible, may be confirmed ; if it ‘be valid, as 
I believe it is, it cannot ‘ ve refuted by aoe force 
of testimony. | ulead 

My meaning and purpose in this distinctions 
I hope will be easily understood: if I have not 
been fortunate enough to explain myself suffici- 
ently in general terms, I shall endeavour to 
make my meaning plain by a teat exam 
ple and illustration. 5 

It is usual in trials for murder, to prove not 
only that the accused person inflicted ‘a wound 
on the deceased and supposed murdered person, 
or gave him poison; but also that the wound 
so inflicted, or the poison so given by the at- 
cused, was ¢he cause of the other person's’ 
death: else the crime of murder would not ‘be 
‘proved against the culprit, ‘i 

That essential point, of the wound | or the 
poison being the cause of the death of the per 
“son to whom it was given, which, in strict — 
‘propriety, is but a matter of opinion, founded _ 
on some degree of knowledge, more or ‘less 


particular or general, of human nature, and | 


of 


Bier * 


C a0 
of the effects of such causes, is usually establish- 
ed by the testimony of surgeons and physicians. 
whose education and professional habits entitle 
them to the credit of knowing more of such 
things than other people do. 
In some cases the question of fact or opinion, 
to be decided by the testimony of the gentle- 
men of the Faculty, is very nice and difficult ; 
they may give different or contradictory testi- 
monies with respect to it; or they may all a- 
gree, when separately examined, in declaring 
on oath that they think it a very doubtful mat- 
ter. | 
But in many cases the Faculty are, and must 
be, unanimous in their clear and decisive testi- © 
mony, that the wound inflicted or the’ poison 
given was certainly the cause of the death of 
the person deceased. : 
- For example, when a man, just before, to all 
appearance, in perfect health, is shot through 
the head with a pistol-bullet, or. ig stabbed to 
the heart with a sword or a pike, and dies im- 
mediately ; or when such a man gets a quarter 
of an ounce of arsenic mixed with his food, and 
| G g dies 
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dies in a day or two with symptoms of the most 
"violent disorder in his stomach, and when, on (. 
opening his body, some portion of the arsenic | 
is found in his stomach, and his stomach itself | 
is found to have been inflamed and mortified ; . 
in such cases, there can be no real difference of 
opinion among the Faculty. Every intelligent 
judge, or juryman, or lawyer, and indeed every 
man of competent knowledge of human nature, — 
or what we call common sense, could at once 
anticipate the answer which every man of the 
medical profession would give to any question — 
put to him concerning the cause of the death of 
a person who had received such a wound, or 
swallowed such a dose of poison. 

: Nay more : if any medical witness, when ex- | 
amined i in such a case, were to give a contrary” 
testimony, this would excite immediately the. 
greatest - astonishment, perhaps even some in- 
dignation, and much distrust ; and certainly — 
would bring upon him several very pointed — | 
questions concerning the reasons of his very sin-_ 
gular opinion : by his answers to which, it would 
soon appear what regard was due to his testi- 
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inony, and what opinion ought to be entértain» 
ed of himself. | 
I should suspect even, that, in such 4 case, 
though no medical witnesses could be found; 
the evidence, on the plain principle of com- 
mon sense, would be deemed complete as to 
the canse of the death, supposing only the 
fact, of the inflicting of the wounds, or the 
giving of the poison, to be established by com- 
petent evidence. 1 am sure it ought to be 
SO: 

Nay more, in the case stated, if ten or a 
dozen medical witnesses were produced on 
‘the trial; and all of them, when examined, 
declared upon oath, that the shot through the: 
head, the stab through the heart, or the dose 
bGianienic ‘taken: intd- the stomach, was not the 
cause of the person’s death, or at least in- 
their opinion was not so; I suspect their tes-: 
timony would go fot nothing, and that the: 
gentlemen of the Faculty would find them-. 
selves in a very bad scrape, unless they could - 
assign strong reasons for holding an opinion. 
SQ 
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so repugnant to general experience and comi- 
mon sense. a fhe 
The general notion which the more ¢ judicious 
and better informed: part of mankind have of 
such things, though in one respect it renders 
superfluous, by no means supersedes the pro+ 
duction of proper testimony with respect to them: — 
in any formal judicial proceedings. On:the con- 
trary, it suggests the proper questions to be put 
to witnesses ; first, As to their opinion or belief ; 
secondly, As to the reasons or ground of their 
belief ; which reasons it is as important for the 
court to know as their belief itself. 
Now the application of all this to our case is | 
clifin and obvious. 
. The general notion which the more jidiciondd | 
and better informed part of mankind entertain 
with respect to what is good or bad for the pa- 
,tients, in the mode of attendance of hospital-_ 
surgeons, is as uniform and clear, as well es-_ 
tablished, and. as well: known, as their general 
notion and belief with respect to a mortal wound — 
ora deadly poison. 


Ie 


ee 
‘+ Te has been testified, times inriumerable, if 
the most public and authentic mannet. | 
‘The permanent appointment of Surgeons and 
Physicians in other hospitals; the express terms 
of our charter ;. the original appointment of a 
few permanent Surgeons to this Hospital ; the 
mearis by which it was overturned; the per 
manent appointment of two Physicians to: this. 
Hospital, after twenty years experience of the 
attendance of all the Fellows of their College in 
rotation; the attempts, however feeble and: in- 
effectual, which, after-:many years sad experi- 
ence of it, have been made by the Managers, 
_ to get rid of the attendance of the Surgeons in 
rotation : all these things shew beyond dispute 
what the general opinion of such a mode of 
attendance has been. 
 T-have taken care to specify most precisely, 
and to illustrate very fully, the reasons of that 
general opinion and belief. 

Tam prepared to support it by most ample 
and unexceptionable testimony. I have very 
‘strong reasons, and I have mentioned: what my 

reasons are, for thinking that no contrary testi- 


mony 
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mony ever will or can be given. But if, céns — 


trary to all reasonable expectation, any such 


contrary testimony should be given, the simple 


and obvious expedient, which is fully warrant- _ 


ed by law and general practice, of asking the 


reasons of such a peculiar belief, will soon as-: ” 
certain what regard is due to such testimony; — 
just as would happen, by the same means, if — 


any strange testimony, inconsistent with gene- 
ral experience and well-established belief; were. — 


given with respect to, the effects of arsenic, or 


of a shot through the head. 


With these remarks I end the consideration 


of the second or less proposition of our. syl/lo~. 


gism, “ That the present mode of the atten~. ~ 


“ dance of the Surgeons by rotation is very bad. 


“ for the patients.” “Those whom it concerns,. 


may, as they shall think best for their cause, _ 
either admit it, which will save some trouble, 


or deny it, and let it come to proof, which will - 
establish it more fully and more strongly than 


the arguments, the illustrations, and the de- — 


- clared 


a 
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’ clared belief or testimony of anyone individual. 
Fan, abe expected to do, 


SECTION V. 


Ir remains for me next to consider and to 
prove the first or greater proposition of our 
syllogism, “ That every contract between the 
_“ Managers of the Royal Infirmary and the Sur- 
és geons, with respect to their mode of atten- 
“‘dance in it, which is dad for the patients, is 
unjust in itself, and ought to be reduced.” 
I am aware that this is the most important 
point in our cause, and the most difficult pro- 


\ 


position in our argument, 
But it is, [| presume, one great step towards 
gaining our end, to show, as may easily be done, _ 
and I trust is already done in this Memorial, 
| that 
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that the contract in question, whether directly 
repugnant to any law or not, is at least absurd, 
unjust, and cruel. Nothing less than direct and 
positive experience, I mean the solemn decision 
of a court of justice, can make me believe that 
the law of this country will ever sanction ab- 
surdity, injustice, and cruelty, by confirming 
such a contract. | 

I conceive it is something even to have shown, 
that, in order to support, or contend for such a 
contract, it is necessary to deny directly, and in 
plain terms, the seemingly self-evident. truth, 
which I am now to consider and to establish, 
as the greater proposition of our strict argu- , 
ment, or the law in our cause. To deny it, is, 
in other words, to assert the very shocking pro- 
position directly contradictory to it, “ That a 
“ contract between the Managers and the Sur- 
“ geons, though bad for the patent, cannot be _ 
“ reduced, and is not unjust.” 

I do not believe, nor, without positive ex- 
perience. of the fact, can I ever believe, that any . 
individual, or any set of men, will explicitly 


avow and assert such a proposition, Not there- 
fore 
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fore as meaning to impute it to the Surgeons, 
Dut as obliged, in the conduct of this argument, 


to tal ke nothing for granted that can either re- 
quire or admit of proof, and especially to take 
snothing for granted that is favourable to our 
cause, I must consider it as what may be main- 
tained by them, or in their name by their coun- 
sel learned in the law; with whom it is a point 
-of honour, and indeed of professional and mo- 
ral duty, to give up zo argument, however un- 
popular, ungracious, or pagelenss: which can: 
avail their clients. ree 
In this case, to. give ‘up that. ungracious argi~ 
ment, would be to give up their cause altogether ; 
_ for we know already, and many or all of them 
_know as well as we do, and are as ready to 
acknowledge as we can, be to assert, that their 
attendance in the Hospital by rotation is vey 
bad for the patients. This being either admit~ 
ted,.or proved, there. remains no other arSument 
_ or plea on which they caz rest their cause, eX~ 
_ cept the very shocking one to\which I here al- 
Jude a cota “giants: 
Hh valid iiualetade 
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This is one of the advantages which we’ gain 
by dividing: or resolving the general complicated. 


| 


argument into its simple, essential, constituent” | 


parts. But-when we do this, we must be pre; 
pared, not only for what probably will be main- _ 
tained, but for the worst that sete any means can | 


be maintained against Us. *. | 


In the first place, I must observe, that de pro-. 


position which I have now to establish, “ That. 


“ every contract between the Managers of the — 


“ Infirmary and the Surgeons, with respect to, 


“ their mode of attendance in it, which is bad’ 


“ for the patients, is unjust in itself, and ought 


“ to be reduced,” sae to me a a self-evident j 


truth, 


I conceive it to she $0 ee a truth as can 
scarce be supposed to require, though indirectly _ 


it may well admit of proof ; ‘but withal of ‘such 


a kind that it may not only admit of} but read 
quire very mature consideration and ample hus 
tration; for as it is very general in its nature, 
and extensive in its application, no man of sense’ i 
ought to admit it as self-evident, without first” 


examining it carefully; and as it is no common, 
it cannot be an easy, object of attention. 


ee ele 


a trust it will appear plain and evident to alt 
vho} shall consider it c carefully, and especially to. 
aw yers and judges, if they attend strictly to two 
things ; 5 firsts To the charitable end and pur- 


pose for which this Infirmary was established, 


and the “strict limitation of the powers ef the 
| Managers, by the express terms of our charter, 
to such things as may best conduce to that chari~ 
table end and purpose ; 2dly, "To what that daa- 
ness 18 to which I here allude; which I have al- 
ready in some measure, explained, and which I 
undertake to. pene and establish by the most 
decisive evidence. ©. . 
The baduess in question is not like the bad- 
ness of a mercantile transaction, implying or 
consisting in /oss where profit was expected ; it 
is no kind of pecuniary loss by a disadvanta~ 
| geous or foolish bargain. | It is badness relative 
to something of much higher importance and | 
more interesting concern, which. never can be ° 
-appretiated in money ; and which, if with-held 
or impaired, cannot be compensated by money; : 
it is badness relative to that assistance which 
| ought | 
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ought’ to be: given to numberless. individuals, 
poor and unhappy, in their utmost need, ‘when® 
health and life are at stake with: the m; tha fh 
health and that life, which ate. their: little-all ; 
on which: they and their’ families must depend 
for their support; and’ wh 


ich are inestimable* 
to perigee to their — bev to” their. 
country. ) SAN OR wanes VAN Beek 
No pecuniary Livinage toenail 
Hospital can compensate such badness, or such: 
want of the best’ assistance: nai can. be’ prow 
CHE. SAE 0 Seem Po meT: aan as “elma wees 
. /¥Fhe’ sais sutely are not si trustees: 
for the property of the Hospital, but also guar-- 
dians of the health and lives of the poor and’ 
unhappy who are adinitted into it. ‘This is’ 
their first and supreme duty, to which the other 
part of their office is evidently subordinate. For 
that purpose . unquestionably the: ‘Hospital: owas: 
instituted ; ; and-to it the funds of. the Hospital 
are destined. . Nor até the Managers entitled to 
barter the health or‘life, or even’ the ch 1ance of 


PRC See Py mai ‘dealt ae Rae Oye rr 
the health or life, of one poor man, for any sun® 
of money’ that can be offered them. © 9 © 
If 


‘alae 
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¥f it were proposed in any contract with the® 
Physicians or Surgeons, to express, in. plain 


terms, that, in. consideration of a’certain. sum of: 
money paid by them to the Hospital, the Ma-' 
nagers, on their part, agreed to accept from them: 
worse or less good professional assistance to the’ 
patients, than they had had fronr them before ; 


just as the Managers may apree to accept of 4% 


instead of 5 per cent. for L. 1000 lent out on 


good security; the absurdity, injustice, and cruel- 


ty of such a contract must,.I think, be glaring and 
shocking. I cannot believe that any set of Ma- 
nagers, OF Physicians, or Surgeons, would ever | 
make, any Lawyer ever sanction, any Court of 
Justice ever tolerate, such an ene’ con- 


tract: 


_-[s a contract more tolerable, more tenable, or 


- fess cruel, less unjust, less absurd, which, with- 


out expressing in words that hateful condition, 


er implies it in fact? = ae i 


‘Tunderstand and admit, that the Managers 


of the Royal Infirmary, by their charter, have 


og full power as any other incorporation, of oa 
any individual, to'make contracts with other in- 


corporations, 
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corporations, or with individuals. I conceive. 


that a deliberate. formal contract between them. 


and the. Surgeons, relative to property, whether, 
advantageous to the Hospital:or disadvantageous, 


to it, must be as valid, as such a contract between, 


the Royal Bank of Scotland. and ha Good Town * 


of Edinburgh, about the loan of a sum of MODE 
But the patients in the Royal Infirmary, are ; 
not,the property of the Managers, nor of the 


Surgeons either: nor can they ever be made. 


property, or sold or bartered as if they.were.:. 


nor can the Managers ever acquire a right of, 


disposing even of a single limb of a poor man 


: admitted into the Hospital, to the highest. bid- 
der among the Sur geons, or to any. bidder, on 


any other principle or consideration, or for any P 


other purpose, but for the utmost benefit which — 


can be procured. for that poor maa, according. 
to the best of their judgment. _ | a 
-. So far are the patients in the Infirmary oad 
Lae the property either of the: Managers, or. 
of the medical gentlemen employed by. them, 
that on the contrary, the Managers are a kind 
of trustees or agents for them, expressly for the | 

: : purpose. 


i’ 


~& 
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purpose of procuring them all the comforts‘and’ 

benefits which can be procured and are most 
needful to them ; and, above all, the best medi- 

cal assistance : acd the Physicians and Surgeons 
employed by the Managers to give their pro- 
fessional assistance to the patients in the Hos- 
pital, are, to this purpose and effect, as much 
the servants of those patients as they are of their 
richest patients in private’ practice, who pay 
them the most liberally for their services. They 
owe just the same care and attention and assist- 
ance to a poor man in the. Hospital, ‘as to arich 
Lord in a palace: and would be just as blame- 
able, and as criminal, if they voluntarily neglec- 
ted any part of their professional duty to the 
poor man, as if they did so to the rich. 
Perhaps it will be thought to savour too 
strongly of the pedantry of my own profession — 
to say, that I conceive’ the duty of the Mana- 
gers of the Hospital to the patients admitted in- 
to it, to be very near akin to that of a physician. 
to his patients. Nevertheless, as the latter is | 
precisely defined, and well and generally under- 
stood among physicians, and even familiar to 


every 
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every man of competent judgment and know- 


ledge though not of the medical profession; ai and 
as it-serves better than any thing else, hit I 


know of, to explain what I have here in view; 
I shalt venture to make use of it to illustrate and 
establish the proper notion of the former duty ; 
that of the Managers of the Infirmary, the nan 
ture of which is less generally understood ; as 
might naturally have been expected, for a very 
obvious reason, that it is not a common object 
of attention and experience. , 

What I have particularly at heart is, to mee 
that belonging to certain professions, er stations, 
or offices of trust, there are certain duties, which 
in their own nature, or from the nature of things, 
are supreme and indefeasible ; which no indi- 
vidual, and no set of men, can, either for them- 
selves or their successors, violate, or renounce, 
or neglect, without substantial injustice : such 
_ Injustice as law might prevent, or undo, or per 
haps punish, but never can be supposed to sane 
tion and enforce. Consequently, every con- 
tract implying such violation or renunciation of 
duty, and such substantial: injustice, must be null 


ag 
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| la void, and must be reduced of set aside by a 


court of justice. | 
. The duty of a physician to his Batients is ex- 


_ptessed (in the oath taken in this University by _ 
those who are promoted to the degree of Doc- 
‘tor of Medicine, implying always a general li- 
cence to practise physic) in the following terms: 


“To practise physic, cautiously, chastely, and 


“honestly ; and faithfully to procure (or do) all 
“ things conducive to the health of the bodies 


_ of the sick; and, lastly, never, without weighty 


* reasons, to divulge any thing which ought to 


be concealed, that he heard or saw in the exer-+ 


* cise of his profession.” 


The same or a similar oath, which is taken 
_in substance from the oath proposed by Hippo- 


_crates‘more than 2000 ‘years ago, I believe is 


administered, in all universities where medicine 


is taught, to those who are created Doctors, and 


licensed to practise. But even if it were omtit- 


ted, as I suspect it is in some: places, it makes 


no difference as to the supreme and indefeasible 


4 duty of a physician to his patients,: implied by 


the very act — his practising as a physician. In 
I . common 
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commidn sense, and justice, and I should think 
in law too, he is bound to do all those’ duties to 
the utmost of his power. He would be blame- 
able, and in many cases, I think, would be se- 
verely punishable, if he did not. But in no case — 
that I can suppose, do I conceive that he may 
legally or justly violate, or neglect, or renounce, 
any one .of those duties; all of which every 
patient expects, and has aright to expect, and 
to receive from his physician. Any. contract to 
this effect, even for value received on the part 
of the Doctor, I should think not merely an ab- 
surdity and a nullity, but a downright outrage’ 
on justice and common. sense; nor can I con- 
ceive that such a contract should ever be brought 
into a court of justice, unless at the instance of 
the injured patient, in order to get one or both 
of the contracting parties severely punished for 
their knavery. | 
Even the /east of the duties of a physician 
which are specified in our oath, and. universal- : 
ly understood, independently of any oath, to be 4 
the duty of a physician, and consequently the 
wight of his patients and their families, I mean — 
secrecy 
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secrecy on his part with respect to every thing 
seen or heard by him in the course of his pro- 
fessional attendance, which ought not to be di- 
yulged, can never be justly or legally renounc- 
ed or violated by any contract, for any consi- 
‘deration whatever,: even in a single instance, 
_ @ther to gratify a curious impertinent, or to 
_ serve the interested purposes of a selfish knave. 

Surely no lawyer will ever maintain that such 
a contract could be enforced by law, or, without 
the most ridiculous absurdity, be even pleaded 
in a court of justice. 

Yet that duty, I think, may fairly be called 
the /east of them; not only as being the least 
important of them all, but also on account of 
this obvious consideration, that it evidently is 
not supreme: there are other duties, of higher 
authority, to which zt must yield, whenever it 
happens to be opposed to them. To such su- 
perior duties the clause in that part of our 
oath which relates to secrecy, “ never without 
“ eecighty reasons to divulge,” evidently re- 
dates; and expressly admits an exception in fa- 
your of them. For example, when in the 


course 
‘ \ 
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course Of judicial proceedings the testimony of 
a physician is required, perhaps with respect to, : 
such. things seen or heard in the course of his’ 
practice, as it would have been most his wish, 4 : 
and, but for his being called on as a witness, it: — 
would have been most his duty to have kept. 
concealed ; it instantly becomes his superior or 
only duty to declare them fully, perhaps in open, 
court. Even though not called on as a witness, 
if at any time he knows that his divulging such — 
thing’, -as but, for strong reasons he ought to 
conceal, would do any substantial good, or pre= 
vent any great evil, which is nearly the-same 
thing, It is unquestionably his duty to divulge 
them. The only difference that I can see be- - 
tween the two cases is, that, in the former, ] 
when called on as a witness, he has no choice, 
no opportunity for deliberation, or exercise of — 
his own judgment and discretion, and: conse- 4 
quently no kind of responsibility for what may 
come of the testimony legally required of him. 
Tn the other case, when, he acts.voluntarily, he 
is in some measure responsible for the conse- 
quences of his breach of that secrecy, which, in , 


general, 
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general, i eaitatod of him, as his pr ofessional, 
duty. If he acts uprightly, to the best of his, 
judgment, I conceive his probity cannot be im- 
peached, but his judgment may; if he acts rash~ 
ly and foolishly in so important a concern, and, 
if his rash and improper conduct, though well 
meant, has been injurious to others, he is, cere 
tainly 1 in justice bound, and, I presume, might 
be compelled by law, to make them adequate 
compensation. 

But a contract or obligation, for value recelv- 
ed, to make known, even to. one individual, 
those family-secrets which a physician may of 
‘ten know, and ought in general to conceal, is.” 
hot only nul] and void, but. criminal; as being: 
a violation or renunciation of a moral and pro- 
- fessional duty; and every particular act done in 
- consequence of it would be punishable; and 
- the doer of such a wrong would be obliged to 
make reparation to the injured party. Nay, if 
~ he should escape legal punishment, because the 
injured “party would not prosecute, the mere 
general knowledge that a physician had made 
guch a disgraceful contract, would soon bring 


upor 
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upon him a most effectual punishment, and one 
which would put it out of his power to fulfil: 
his shameful bargain, me 
It would no doubt be thought mere trifling 
to consider mintely the supposition of a contract - 
made by a physician, for any value received, to. 
violate his professional duties of practising phy- 
sic chastely and honestly; or to set about shew- | 
ing the absurdity, the nullity, and the citmina- 
lity of every such contract ; for chastity and ho- 
nesty are general moral duties, not peculiarly 
belonging to any one profession, and, however j 
often violated, at least abundantly well under- : 
stood. by all mankind. An obligation or con- 
tract to act as a knave can scarce be conceived ;: 
and still less, if possible, can it be supposed to. 
be enforced by law, 3 
But I must beg leave to consider the duty of 
caution in his practice, as one peculiar to a phy- 
sician; one very important in itself, yet not 
strictly definable, forasmuch as it admits of con- 
siderable latitude, and even some deviation from — 
what is understood to be the strictest caution ;~ 
while yet any great, voluntary, unnecessary, or 
! systematic 
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systematic violation of it, is notoriously wrong, 
at least, if not criminal. Above all, [think it 
deserves attention, on account of its striking: af- 
finity to one great part of the duty of the ma- 
“nagers of an hospital; which duty they can no 
‘more renounce or legally violate, with respect 
to the sick poor admitted into the hospital, than 
a Physician can by contract divest himself of his 
duty of caution in his practice with respect to 
any one, or all of his own patients, either: in 
the hospital or in private practice. 

By caution on the part of a Physician in_ his 
practice, nothing can be meant but care not to 
empose his patients to any unnecessary danger. 

It is not, I trust, supposed by any person of 
competent knowledge and understanding, that el- 
ther physic or surgery can be practised without | 
some danger to the sick. 

It is avowed that many operations in surgery 
are immediately dangerous to life. And even 
in the practice of physic, it must be admitted 
‘that many of our most powerful remedies are 
in some measure dangerous. ‘The more power- 
ful ° are, that is, the greater effects they pro- 

duce 
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duce nthe human body, the more dangerous 
must they become when they are improperly 
used ; when such effects as they produce are ei- 
ther not ‘wanted, or canfiot be borne. The pre~ 
carious effects of many remedies, sometimes 
great, sometimes scarce perceptible, different in 
different individuals, nay often in the same ins’ 
dividual at different times, greatly increase the 
danger of the practice of physic. 

The great and urgent danger in many dis- 
eases requires indispensably the immediate use 
_ of very dangerous remedies; and of these often 
in very unfavourable citcumstances, where we 
have but a, small chance of doing ie by 
them. : 

The want of such powerful and certain res’ 
medies as abound in eyery newspaper, and can 
be found nowhere else, for many painful and’ 
' mortal disterhpers, leads us most justifiably, and - 
almost inevitably, on imany occasions, to try 
new remedies; which either our own réflec- : 
tions and reasonings suggest to us a8 proper, 2 
and at least worthy to be tried; or which ate 
xeecothinended to us in such cases by the testi- 

mony 
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iy of P eihats on whose veracity, and ‘den 
ment, and knowledge, we can rely. Such ex- 
periments, in numberless cases, are not blame- 
able, for they are necessary: sic enim medicina 
-orta; subinde, aliorum salute, aliorum interitu, 
perniciosa BRP ONS i Salutaribus. 
The moré powerful any new remedy is, the 
-imore dangerous will it be; especially till all the 
circtimstances relating to the administration of 
it are well ascertained. 3 
_ Froni all these causes combined, there results 
much inevitable danger in the practice of phy- 
sic. From this acknowledged danger results 
the important duty of caution in a physician, 
‘or caré to make the danger as little as possible. 
What then, it may reasonably bé asked, is 
the degree ot measure of that caution which is 
the duty of a physician? : 

I have never known, nor can I well con= 
ceive, any other rule of conduct on this nice me- 
dical’ point, but the simple and comprehensive 
feligious and moral precept, “ To wo to others 
“ os ave qwould that they should do unto us.” 
ye) 0 : Kk Nothing 
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Nothing can be easier than to apply this maxe 
im in the practice of physic. Whatever a Phy-_ 
sician or. Surgeon does, or advises: to be ‘dona | 
honestly intended for. the good of his patient, 
and what he would wish to be done to himself, 


i 
% 


or to those who are dearest to him, if he or : 


i 
they were in the same situation with his’ pa- ‘ 
tient, is: not only innocent on his part, but right, ; 
and what it is his bounden duty to do, whether 


the danger of it be greater or less. ‘Fhe reme- a 


i 


dy advised by the Physician may be a, severe © 
and dangerous chirurgical. operatron . it may be — 
a violent and precarious medicine, the danger 
of which. had been long known 5; or it-may be 
a new, and rough, and seemingly dangerous i 
piece of practice, of which he had had no ex-— 
perience, but which he proposed to try, on the 
recommendation of others, or from some, une | 
certaim notion. of his, own,. concerning. the na-_ 
ture and cause of the disease, and the. ers 
_ most likely to remove, it. . Yet the. remedy, | 
with all its danger, may be the best or. only 
chance, or,. what comes to the same thing, the 
only chance known to the Physician, which the 

| pale 
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patient has for his life. It is equally the duty 


of the Physician si give him: that chance, whe- 


ther’ 4 be 100 to 1, or only 1 in 100 in his fa- 


= 


NEES may even, in ‘many cases, be peculi- 
ar merit and virtue in the conduct of a Physi- 
cian, who employs a very dangerous remedy, 
in order to give his patient a chance for reco-. 
very, in a situation ‘otherwise almost--or alto- 
gether hopeless, forasmuch as he does it at the 
most imminent risk of his own fame and for 
tune. In such circumstances, 1 it is much more 
probable that the patient shall die than that ‘he 
shall recover; and it is always possible, and of- 
ten very probable, | ‘that the shall die evidently in 


consequence of the operation performed, or by 


~ the’ violent effects of the remedy employed. 


"Whenever this is known to happen, a very re- 


-gpectable majority of mankind, taking them by 
tale and not by weight, { mean the vulgar, the 


ignorant, the. envious, the malicious, and the 


‘Interested, will not fail to blame the he sician 


thor the death of his patient, 
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It is the urgent necessity of the case, and his 
upright intention .of doing what was best for 
his patient, which alone can be his justificay 


* 


Di 
tion. : “ai : ; 


im 


If he administered or prescribed such, a me-: 
dicine with intention to kill the person to shige 2 
it was given, and this: person died in _conse+ r 
quence of taking it, the Doctor would ai if 
be guilty of wilful murder. 8 | 

If, without necessity, he gave such a pine 
gerous medicine to any patient, merely to gra= 
tify his own curiosity, or zeal for science, as he 
may choose to call it; for example, in order to 
try the effects of new medicines, or to ascer- 
tain the comparative advantages and. disadvan- 
tages of some new modes of practice, either 
contrived by himself, or suggested. by others ; 
he would be guilty of a very high misdemean~ 
‘our, anda ereat breach of trust towards his pa-. 
tient; for which, I presume, he might be Se~ 
verely punished, especially if the latter died, in. 
consequence of such a dangerous experiment 
tried on him, without his knowledge, and with: 
Sut necessity, 

Suck 
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: Such of the Managers as are of the medical 
profession cannot fail to know, but ‘others of 
them may need to te told, that there is a kind 
of disease or craziness on this point among ma-~ 
ny physicians, who are in other respects men 
of talents, and of real worth, But from an ex. 
cesive zeal for their science, and in some cases, 
as 1 suspect, from an erroneous or very confus- 
ed notion of what constitutes medical science, : 
they are always making experiments, yet never 
make any discoveries; always proposing new re- 
medies and new modes of practice, yet never 
make any improvements. 

Those to whom this subject is new may form 
some notion of the ardent zeal of some of these 
yotaries of medical science, and may be enter- 
tained as well as ipstructed, when they are in- 
formed that many of them have long persisted . 
in trying severe and dangerous experiments on 
their own persons; ‘That one of them, wishing to 
ascertain the medicinal effects of camphor, took 
at one dose such a quantity of it, that his senses 
failed him, and he was very near dead; and 
myst have died in good earnest, but for the 

lucky 
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lucky selene of the Physician, who was called 


to his assistance when he was speechless, ‘casts 


ing his eyes on the papers which lay on his pac 


‘tient’s table, and which contained an accour t 


of the experiments that he had been trying: 
That one of the most eminent Surgeons, and 
most ingenious men, that this age or country 
has produced, deliberately inoculated himself, by 
means of a lancet dipped in the proper matter, 
with the venereal disease, and kept himself wl 
roughly tainted with that loathsome distemper 
for about three years, that he might have ‘the 
satisfaction of observing ‘the regular progress of 
it through every part of his body: That an- 
other very ingenious man of our profession, | in 
order to ascertain the effects of different kinds 
of food on the human body, lived for ‘two 
months or more on bread and water ; then for 
some time on roast goose; then on suet ; then 
on sugar; and at last fairly died upon Cheshire 
cheese. But hundreds or thousands of experi- 
_ ments, more or less severe or dangerous, have 
_ been tried by Physicians em Surgeons on thelr 


owt 
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own bodies, without the least necessity, am 
pay from their zeal for science. 
_ To such experiments, | presume, no reason 
pple objection. can be made. If those who 
ake them choose to go out of the world that 
way, I doubt whether any body has a right, 
and surely no body can have any inclination, 
‘to stop them. But it is. not’ quite so clear to 
“me that. they have any right at all. to send their 
patients: out of the world that way, w who, forty 
_ to one, have no such zeal. for science; no am- 
dition for that crown of martyrdom, and whe 
_ probably have. not. the least wish to go. out of A 
the world at that time, and actually employ 
i and pay their Physicians for, the very opposite 
penne 
At will, naturally, and very ee ‘ taken 
or granted, that. some at. least of our. Faculty, 
% who are so ready. to try experiments on their 
; own bodies, would be very apt, whenever they 
had an opportunity, to try similar experiments 
on itee bodies. of their. patients. It is a melan- 
Benciy: truth, but it cannot be denied. ~All d 
oe ie say for the honour of my professional bre- 


thren 
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thren is, that the most respectable oft ert 
have always reprobated such conduct ag severés. 
ly as the rest of mankind do. © Our medi al 
phrase of reproach arid contempt for it, Corio 
bumano ludere, (to play with the human hide), 
abundantly testifies in what abomination it T Rage 
generally been held by our F aculty; and it is 
needless to enter into partictilars. But to show | 


what I mean, I shall mention one instance, 
which may perhaps’ startle some men of weak 
nerves, and little used to such things. Some 
of the medical profession, out of pure love’ of | ‘ 
science, and without the least: necessity, have | 
taken small-pox matter from the dead body of 
one who died. of the worst kind of the disease, 
and have inoculated with it, A dead’ body, © ; 
half putrid, has been dug out of the: ‘gtave, 
where it had lain for some days, and smallpox 
matter has been taken from it for the’sare “ee 4 
pose, dawg 
When a Pioptelner purely Fouts zeal for alld 
énce, tries such experiments on his patients, he. ; 
surely is not gwiltless. But what should we 
think of one, who, without any such burning ; 


zeal 
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azeal for science, _ and merely for-value covet, 
ered into a ‘contract with another person of 


sail a character, who perhaps had more ex- 
_periments to try than patients to try them on, 
and agreed to tryon #is patients all the.expe- 
_ziments. swhich the other should propose to him ? 
Surely the absurdity and nullity, as well as the 
injustice .of such a contract, must be plaring. 
‘At is impossible. that it could ever ‘be enforced 
by a court of justice, or even pleaded by a law- 
ayer ;” yet to improve -science of vevery kind is 
“laudable, especially in the way of experiment, 
which is the surest or only way in which the. 
science of “nature can be isyproved : And it is 
‘peculiarly meritorious | ‘to improve ‘the science 
‘and the art of physic, because it is immediate- 
: dy beneficial ‘to mankind, and especially to those 
“whom. disease hath perhaps in a moment cut of 
pe the number of the happy. — bhanons 

What then could vitiate a contract for the 
Bic ctien of so beneficial a. Science in that _ 
way? Plainly this, that even so. great a good 
‘ought not to be purchased or procuted ‘by the 


‘iol: tion of amoral ‘duty. — It is-ti nent fora Phy= 
bos Li] sician 
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siclan to iniprove his science ; but it i is much 


rye 
more. right for him. to do his duty. to his pas i 


tients. As soon as the two. ‘rights axe set in. e: 


opposition, it instantly appears, beyond dispute, 


ae 
which of the two is subordinate, and which SUe- 


6 
preme. ~The difference in point of force or aun 


i 


thority is infinite; the two claims admit of ne a 


comparison 5 ‘the: one may be enforced by. ayy, 
the other not; the violation of the one right 
could at the worst be matter only of neg and 
perhaps of disapprobation ; the neglect or vio- 
lation of the other might justly Be a subject of 
punishment. - on £9) 

I trust it will not appear a paradox t to say 
that by such. a contract as I have supposed, in 
which, for a, valuable consideration received, 


a Physician engaged to try on his patients all 


the experiments which one of his more sclen~ a: 


tific and less practical brethren proposed to him, 


he could neither j in conscience be expected, ‘nor 4 
by law be required or compelled, to do any : 


' thing to his patients, but what it would equal- 
ly have been his duty to have done to them, if 
he had received no such valuable consideratic on, 


# A : \ d . 
A 


[ie 4u 


and if no. stich contract had ever been made; 
Whatever was best for his patients, it was his 
indispensable professional duty to do for them. 
Whatever was bad, or unnecessarily dangerous 
for. them, it was his duty not to do ; and both 
these duties ‘were with him supreme and indes 
feasible. | | 

‘The application of all that I have said, with 
respect to the duty of caution on the part of a 
Physician towards his patients, is SQ Obvious; 
and so easy to the corresponding duty of the 
Managers of an Hospital, that I almost doubt 
whether I ought to express it in words. : 

‘Whatever it is the duty of Physicians or 
lite to do to their patients, it is the duty 
of the Managers of an Hospital to procure for 
the sick poor who are admitted into it. 

_ Whatever it is the duty of Physicians or 
Surgeons not to do to their patients, it is the 
duty of the Managers wot to permit in their 
oe : 

_ It would be as. nen and as ¢t 
serong, on the part of the Managers, to forbid 


and prevent, in every case; all dangerous ope- 
en rations, 


uly a moral 


fi 
Ary 
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rations, @// dangerous: es allexperiments!_ 
or trials of new remedies, in their Hospital, as 
it would be for Physicians and Surgeon § to re~ 
solve never to perform such cperations, or pres 
scribe such remedies, or try: such experim nts. 
It is equally the duty of the Managers: to prov 


cure, as it is of the Physicians and Surgeons: 
to do whatever is Best’ for the patients.” Their 
duties ‘are | co-extended: and limited ss by 
the same considerations © ‘f 

If the Managers, out'of their aburalane and. 
very. laudable zeal for the: improvement: of me 


Py 
x 
7% 

» 


‘dical science, ‘should’ erant’ a formal’ permission. 
to the Physicians and | Surgeons fo try ‘on. their: 


Hospital. patients “whatever experiments’ they” 
thought requisite fer that purpose; however un— 
necessary and ic ae tothe patients on whomy 
they were tried, there can be’ no doubt that those: 
who gave, atid those’ ‘who accepted’ such a’ per~ 
" nission,, and acted according to the tenor of ih 
~ would equally be guilty of a. high misdemean~ 
our; the former unquestionably” ‘guilty of. ad 
breach of trust; the latter guilty of a breach of 
professional duty: and if any palcoem chanced: 


- & 


fy 2 D. - 

to die under such a.course of experiments, whicls 
I presume would not be a very rare occurrence,; 
‘I. shrewdly suspect both» the high-contracting, 
parties would be guilty of culpable. homicide,. 
the one as. principals, the other as. accessories: 
peters the fact. § | é 

- But if such an unlimited permission. to “make 
Sekiccsihs onthe sick in the. Hospital. were: 
granted in the form ‘of a contract with the me+ 
dical gentlemen, in consideration of a good: 
round sum of money paid by them: tothe Ma~ 
nagers, the: atrocity of such a contract would 
preclude all controversies about it. The Ma- 
nagers certainly would not be permitted to, ex= 
pose the patients to such a danger. 
_ Ise it not equally the duty of the otkbioe 
‘to preserve the sick poor in the Hospital: from: 
every other danger? Or ‘can the most lively 
imagination conceive any kind of danger, from: 
_ which it would not be the duty of the Mana~ 
_ gers, if it were: in their power, to perry and! 
_ preserve. them? 
| ke It would: be unreasonable and uhicondte? to 
_» say, that the danger of trying a new Physician 
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ot it Surgeon with them, every two. months, is. 


as great as that of trying a new remedy; and. 


that to trust the lives of the patients _ to. Physi 


cians or Surgeons, who have grown old with " 


out acquiring general esteem, or confidence, or 
employment, would be as dangerous as to trust 
them to the efficacy of remedies which had | 


been introduced into practice, and after a long. 


trial had been laid aside as useless or bad. _ 


Modest . merit, from unfavourable circum» — 


(ee). ae 


stances, may pine, from youth to age, in ob= 


scurity, contempt, and poverty; and a young 


“man of extraordinary talents and application 3 


may, from his first outset in his profession, be 


much superior even to his own master. But it 


would be still more unreasonable and uncandid, 


and, I should think, would savour somewhat - 


of insanity, to assert that the want of experi~ 
ence, and the want of public esteem and con- 
fidence, . aiforded any presumption in favour of ; 
a Physician or Surgeon, er to maintain that 
there was no more danger to the patients en= 


tS i 


+ 


trusted to the care of such practitioners, than to 


those, committed to the care of men of ample 
- experience, 
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experience, and the highes professional characs 
ter. a ee | Bs 

coe he danger i in question must, no doubt, ap- 
pear more or less formidable to different pets 
sons ; ; nor can it ever be exactly measured: but 
it 1S unquestionably real, and it is great. . Be 
it greater or less, be it ten to one, or only one. 
jn ten, against the sick, it is unnecessary; and 
it is the duty of the Managers to preserve them 
from it, 3 


SECTION VIL. 


Lavine now this important duty of caution 
with respect to the sick, which t is evidently com=- 
: mon to the Managers and to the medical atten- 
_dants of an hospital, and equally incumbent on 
both in their respective departments of doing 
or aie let us next consider the duty of 


+ 


Physicians, 


t a 4 v 
Physicians, “faithfully to do all things condus 
* cive to the health of the bodies of the sick,” 
A the close affinity between it. and the com 
responding duty of the Managers. of an “hospie E 
tal, “to do every thing that may best conduce 
“to the charitable end and purpose” of their 
institution ; and, above all, to procure for the 
sick in the hospital the best assistance which. me- 
dical men can give them. - b Sg da 
Both these duties are s0 plain and obvious, sO , 
near akin, so evidently indispensable and Com 
extended ; and, if in strict propriety they may 
be ‘said to be limited, so manifestly limited on- 
ly by the imperfect knowledge and power of | 
those who ought to discharge them, that little 
discussion or illustration of: them. can be requir-> 
ed. Though { trust it is not necessary, yet as. 
I should be SOIT, even for a moment, to be. 


misunderstood on so. delicate. a point, 1 think 
it right to premise, that, in reasoning about 
“what is good or bad, best or avorst, in ‘respect 
of medical assistance, q mean only what i is ne 
or less good, most or least good : T must ‘not 

be understood to suppose, or insinuate, ii ay 


€ 


“ie medical 


Sa me 
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medical ; ASsistartoe is "positively nag 2s : being 


- 


| eoorre t than none ; 60 ‘that i it would have been 


better for the patients not to have had it; but to 
have remairied without the help of such physic, 
br physicians, or sur eons. 

Such a notion is too illiberal, too muni use and 
too grossly absurd even for a farce. 

“Tam not to consider the duty of a Physician 
to abstain from giving his patient what he knows 
will hurt or kill him; which would be little 
jess than an attempt to commit wilful murder ; 
nor am I to consider the duty of the Managers. 
of an hospital not to employ such murderous 
physicians in it, or surgeons so unskilful, that it 
would be better for a poor. than to remaih unas- 
sisted with a spreading ulcer or a ‘dangerous 
wound undressed, or a broken leg unset, than 
to come ufder their care. In the very notion 
& thedical or chirurgical assistance, I conceive 
there is iS implied the expectation and chance of 
some good. Accustomed, as wé aré in this 
counti¥, to a great deal of that kind of assis- 
tance, Whenever we need it, we should think the 
total want of ita most grievous evil; we should 

| M m é consider 


( ay y 


consider that very small share of it which. we? : 


could get in some other countries, nay, in some. 
parts of our own, as something very bad. 
The goodness or badness therefore which I 


. 


\ 


am to consider, are only different degrees of 


coodness but the difference may be very great : 
and that ‘is bad which is less good than. what we, 


know may be obtained, either in point of me~ 


dicines, or of medical ‘and chirurgical. attend. 


ants.. 

“If, in one. sci all.the Surgeons of Rding 
burgh were removed to a better world, where. 
it is to be hoped they will all arrive in due. 
time, their senior apprentices (of. four or five. 
years standing), might justly be esteemed the. 
best chirurgical assistance in this city. If they 
were removed i in the same way. the next night, 
the j junior apprentices, of one, two, or. three, 
years standing, w would be the best assistance: of | 


that kind; and it would be the indispensable. 


duty of the Managers. of the Hospital to ‘get. 
the assistance of such apprentices, whether old- 
er or younger, for the sick poor in the sur 
geons department, till oe time as better as- 

sistance, 


Dy 


p Nae ) 


sistance, I mean the attendance of more skilful 

“and experienced Surgeons, could be obtained 
for them. The mere want of medical assistance 
is in many cases so bad, as to “imply, almost 
“certainly, very pernicious, if not fatal conse- 
quences. In such cases, to withhold | it volun- 
_tarily, would be almost: as criminal as to suffer 
a wretch to perish, ‘by with-holding food | ‘from 
him, To procure it in some measure, ‘but les® 
good than might be procured, is an approach to 


that evil to the sick, or a degree of it; imply- 


_ing some degree of the same criminality i in those 
_who do:so. 


For example, if the Managers were, without 


1 such a necessity as I have stated, to commit the 


sick poor inthe Surgeons Wards to the care ‘of 


the youngest apprentices -of the Surgeons in 
peter instead of their masters, (which I pre- 
_sume they might by law be prevented from -. 
Easy the absurdity, and even the atrocity, o* 
such a proceeding would be glaring. 

Yet circumstances may easily be conceived, 


in which any of us would be happy to get the 


assistance of such apprentices, for ourselves of 


for 
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for our best friends. » If, any, of us i 


country, or a distant part of our own, { far from q 
better help, had fallen among thieves, or been — 


thrown from our horses, and been left. at the 


-way-side sorely wounded, with broken limbs2 
and Jikely to bleed to death ; the. arrival , aid 7 
professional help of even.a very young surgeon’s _ 


apprentice would be to us as great a blessing as 


that of the good Samaritan .was to the wretch- _ 


ed Jew... But none.of us would be so mad aS, ‘i 


to prefer, such, help. to that, of the Boy 8 PE 


if we had GQUECDDC Geno 9-74 stead Site 


a 


empire on the face of the earth, an empire that 


In the greatest, most ancient, ot most 


was great, populous, and highly. civilised, ; 2000. ; 


years ago, when this country was ag savage as 


New Zealand ts at present, no such ‘good: medi- 


ay! lized... 


— 


cal aid can be obtained among the people off aty 3 


as a smart boy of sixteen, who, had been. but, — 


twelve months apprentice | to a, good - and, well. - 


employed Edinburgh Surgeon might reasonably 
be expected. to afford. xe partons rv 


If the Emperor of China, the reas hers -mon- _ 


arch, of 333 millions of people, more than twice 


v 


+ 


: { aga) 

a many as : all Europe | contains, were attacked 
with a pleurisy, or got | his leg broken, it would 
be happy for him to get such a boy for his first 
physician, and Serjeant-surgeon. The boy (if 
he had seen his master’s practice in but one or 


two. similar cases) would certainly know how 
to set his Imperial Majesty’s leg, and would 
probably cure him of his pleurisy ; which none 


of his own subjects: could do. According to 
r. information which I cual mpesived from: the 


Bho s was at ss Folia aid all euteab Chin mets 
‘the’ British embassy, in that vast empire, they 
neither know the use of blood-letting, nor the 
‘way to set a broken bone. 

What. I have thus. stated explicitly, with res- 
pect to the apprentices of Surgeons, is ap- 
plicable still more strongly to all the master- 
surgeons, Fellows of the Royal College of Sur- 
cons in this City; none of whom, after so 


full an explanation on my part, can misuns 
derstand me, when [ have occasion to consider 
the goodness or badness of their assistance to 


i : Bae 4 the 
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a for which he thinks them bes. dts 
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the sick poor in the Hospital, as depending « on : 
the mode of their attendance init. 
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‘The duty and obligation of a ‘Physician, 
« faithfully to do all things conducive to the: 
health of the bodies of his patients,” is so exe 
plicit, complete, and indefeasible, that it can 
neither be enforced, nor restrained, nor: set aside 
by any contract whatever. | ME TE Aa Sea 

For example, if a Physician really nelievedl 
that Dr James's powder is the best medicine, 
and fully adequate for the cure of continued 
fevers, Godbold’s vegetable balsam, the best for, 


curing consumptions, and Leake’s justly famous 


pill, the best for curing the pox ; it is unques- 


tionably his duty to prescribe those medicine 285” 


ae 


and no others, in the several diseases respective 


Sra S ty If 


ss 
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Tf he were a Professor or Public ‘Teacher of 
‘Medicine, it would be- equally his indispensable 
duty to recommend them very strongly to his 
| pupils, and to advise them to employ those me- 
'dicines universally in preference to all others, in 
those several diseases.. 
If the proprietors (patentees) of those medi- 
: cines, hearing of the Doctor's favourable opinion 
of them, and eager to make the most of it, should 
‘enter into a contract with him, giving him a 
“good round sum, suppose. L. 1000 for each 
drug,, on condition that he should on all occa- 
Sions in his practice prescribe them, and in his 
discourse and lectures recommend them, as the 
est for those diseases respectively ; it is plain 
‘that his conduct ought to be just the same after, 
“as it had been before, such. a contract was made. 
Tf he should even tire of his contract, disliking. 
any kind of restraint on his conversation and 
practice ; still he could not honestly with re- 
‘spect to his patients and his pupils, independent- 
ly of any regard to his. contract, act or speak 
otherwise with respect to those medicines. —l 
can well conceive that the. Censors of the Royal 


College 
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College of Physicians might take notice of hin 


and his contract, and that he might be una ‘2 
mously expelled the College for his illiberal cons 


duct, which would undoubtedly be thought a 
very shameful and darigerous example. A 


But even if this were done to him, str: can see e 
ite ground, in law or equity, on which he could [ 
claim to’ have his contract reduced ; for he éould ; 
‘not even pretend that there was any thing i in it ‘ 
contrary to law, or gospel, or natural j justice, or 4 
his own professional duty, or ‘the rights or the | 


interest of his patients, or of his pupils ; provid. i 


éd always that he still continued to benees bona 
jide that those drugs were the best remedies for 
the diseases in which he recommended then; 4 
In this case, if he did not recommend them, he 


would be guilty of a breach of trust to his pa- 
tients and his pupils, as well as of a breach of 


contract with the patentecs, “These last, I con= 


ceive, would have a good action ee him for 


7 arn 
aXe 


his conduct. - ne 


But the casé abit ont be eattely diffin y 
ént “pth hint from the moment that he became _ 


convinced that those drugs were not good reme= 
dies, 


° ‘ 
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dies, or even that they were not ¢he best teme- 


f 


dies, for the diseases in which by his contract 
he was bound to recommend theni. From that 
moment it becomes. his indispensable duty’ xot 
| to recommiend ¢hem, and to recommend those 
other medicines which he has found or believes 
to be better than them. 
_ If, in compliarice with his contract, and against 
his better knowledge, and his conscience, he 
should trust the cure of a patient labouring un 
der the fashionable distemper to Leake’s justly 
famous pill, avowedly knowing of a better cure 
for that disease, and if the patient should lose 
his nose by virtue of such a contract, he would 
certainly have a good action against his Doctor 
for the value of his nose. . 
Ig, for the same teason, atid equally knowing 
that he was not doing what was best for his 
patient, he should trust the cure of a man ina 
fever to Jamies’s powder, neglecting the other 
and better means of cure which had begome 
| ‘known to him, and that patient should die ; i 
suspect the Doctor would be guilty of culpable 
“homicide Bein sageidh 
Nn To 
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To suppose that ‘his contract could be aig + 
ced by law, i is to suppose that he could be com=" 
pelled by law to. do that which» he would be ‘ 
punished by law for ‘doing. I presume’ there” 
can beyno doubt that his contract would be de- 
clared’ iniquitous, ‘and’ that he would be ‘com- 
pelled by law to refund the money he had taken’ : 


on a condi ition ‘which he could not fulfil od a 3 


committing a crime. | | 
"The application éf this to the case of the Mana) 4 

‘ gers of the Infirmary and their contract with the 
College of Surgeons, respecting their mode of } 
attending in it by’ rotation indiscriminately, is 
plain. and obvi ious ; and the conclusion with res= » 
pect to the absurdity, the nullity, and the is 

ality of such a contract, must, I think, be irre=_ 
sistible. PS | Vk Hh 4 
io The College of Surgeons are the Patentees of 
Surgery | in this. City. : By their charter, they 
have the exclusive tight of vending that valuable 
and ‘really indispensable sone to the er | 
habi itants. of Edinburgh, seg a 
"The Infirmary evidently had, and ever must 


have, occasion for a large share of it. ‘The surgeons 
t : 


mi ight 
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if ways, a on peti terms, more ot ion fe. 
| vourable to the Hospital, either with respect to 
its pecuniary interest, or with respect to the bene- 
| fit of the sick poor admitted into it. 
- For example, they might either have offered 
their services in the Hospital without fee or re~. 
ward, as the College of Physicians did for more. 
than twenty years; or they might (most justly. 
and reasonably) have required an adequate pe-. 
cuniary recompence. for their attendance in the 
Hospital, as has been given for near fifty years 
to the two ordinary Physicians of it. They 
might all of them have offered to serve in the, 
- Hospital by rotation for one or two months,at, 
atime: or all or any number of them.that chose,. 
“might have offered to serve per manently, either, 
gratuitously or for a proper salary, leaving thes 
choice of the individuals.selected from their num~, 
_ ber to the Managers of tl the Infirmary. 
tn such circumstances, it would clearly have. 
; a duty of: the Managers, \as - Trustees of. 
| the funds of the Hospital, to have made a pru- 
“dent and economic bargain with them ; as fa- 
vourable 


3 
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ooiaanie to the pecuniary interest of the thas ny : 


mary as they could make it consistently with 


7. . ee 


the more important interest of the sick. 
But it would have been an infinitely superior 


~ c] ‘ 
Y 


and indefeasible duty of the Managers ,to pro=_ 


vide for the poor patients in the Surgeon's © 


Wards the best Chirurgical assistance which they — 
could eet for them ; whether this was by the 


permanent appointment of a few ordinary Sur=" 


geons to the Hospital, or by permitting ALE 
the Surgeons in Edinburgh to attend in the 


Infirmary by rotation. 


Supposing now, what is not strictly true, 


but much more favourable to both parties — 


(Managers and Surgeons) than what really is 
true, that they believed doxa fide that the at- ; 
tendance of all the Surgeons by rotation was 


est for the oe under their ‘care ; ; Just ag | 


my Doctor ‘is ‘stated to have believed that three 


famous Patent Medicines were best for the 


cure of three very common diseases; it would — 


have been the duty of the Managers, if they | 


could, to get all the Surgeons in Edinburgh, 


to attend in that manner: whether they had 


: made 
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made any~contract with them, or got Soi, 
from them, or got them to give up their rival) 
hospital or not. 

But this duty could continue only till they 
became convinced that such a mode of attend- 
ance was not the dest, or that it was (compara+ _ 
tively) very bad for the patients. From that 
“hour, it would become their supreme and inde- 


feasible duty to procure for the patients, if they 


could procure it, the attendance of the Surgeons 
in the most advantageous manner : just as it 
would be the’ duty of a Physician to use the 
“medicines which he found the dest, and not to 
use those which he found were wot the Jest, in 
the exercise of his profession ; though at one 
time he had firmly believed the latter to be tiie 
_ best. 

That a Physician could not lawfully make, or 
honestly fulfil, such a contract as would restrain 
him from doing what was right, or best for his | 
- patients, and that he could never be compelled 
_ by law to adhere to such a contract, is surely 

, self-evident. It must be equally so with respect 
to the Managers and their duty and their con- 
| | tract 
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tract with the Surgeons, unless some. essential 
difference between their duty and that of Physi- 


cians, of which difference at present I.can form 


Lk: 
'e 


no notion, shall be pointed out. 

But with all due respect to our predecessors « 
in this trust,.and to the individual members of 
the Corporation of Surgeons, who, more than. 
sixty years ago, made that contract, all of whom > 
have long since been in another and I. hope: : 
a better world after sufficiently repenting of the 
wrong which they did in this, I must take the: 
liberty to say, that I do not believe the contract © 
in question was strictly a bona jide transaction ‘ 
on either side. be Fpl Pi 

I mean, that both parties knew perfectly that. 
they were doing something _ which was mot best k 
for the sick poor; which was physically and - 
morally wrong with respect to’ them, though” 
advantageous in point of pecuniary interest to : 
_ the Hospital, and ferbaps advantageous, in the a 
same. respect, and at any rate gratifying, to the F | 
Incorporation of Surgeons asa body, and to ae a 
majority | of them as individuals. ae 


fake 
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! / The whole tenor of the transaction establishes’ 
this opinion of it beyond all dispute. 


As to the Surgeons ; we have no reason to’ 


believe that any one of them was so stupid, 
or 80 ignorant of his own profession, ‘as not to’ 
‘know, that a few Surgeons constantly attend-* 
ing in a great Hospital would become more’ 
skilful, more expert and dexterous operatorsy 
and, in every respect, better practitioners, than 
ten times their number would be who attend~ 
ed by rotation for a month or two at a time, 
Once in two, “or three, or four years.’ But 

their avowed motive, “ to preserve ane equality 
‘g among the Surgeons of Edinburgh,” precludes 

all controversy . about their share in the demerit 
_of the transaction. : 

_ As to the Managers; their original conduct in 

appointing permanently a few Surgeons to the 

‘Hospital, the sentiments which, but the year be- 

fore they made that contract with the Surgeons, 

_ they had expressed relatively to the attendance 

- of all the Physicians by rotation; above all, the 

considerations by which they were prevailed on 


to make that contract with the Surgeons ; not 


any 
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any clear and satisfactory arguments to convince 
them that what they had originally thought bad 
would really be good for the patierits, but 508 
- Sterling pounds paid them down, and the Sure 
geons giving up their own liospital, which was. 
a rival, and was likely to intercept many charie 
table contributions that otherwise might have. 
come to this Infirmary :—All these things too 
plainly testify that the Managers knew well 
that what they were doing was wrong with ress 
pect to the patients. ; at a 

That sum of money received from the Sur- 
geons, and the conduct of these in giving up. 
their own rival hospital, so as to allow more 
money to come to this, 1 humbly conceive 
were somewhat of the nature of a BRiBE whe~ 
ther /ogice a BRIBE, or only a GRATIFICA+ 
TION, I am not casuist enough to determine Fi 
nor is it a question of any importance. 4 

A BRIBE is good broad English, for “ a re+ 
ward given to pervert the judgment*.” 


ee 
* See Johnfon’s Dictionary, word Barsz. 
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7m the case in question, the judgment of the 
“Ma gers, as shewn indisputably by their sub- 
stejuent conduct, was perverted by the reward 
given to them by the Surgeons. ‘There was 
money given by one party, and received by 
another, in a transaction, for doing what both 
of them knew to be wrong to a third party. ° 
There can be no doubt that a corporation 
may be bribed, that is, may have its judgment 
and conduct perverted by a reward given to it, 
in its corporate capacity, as certainly and ef- 
_fectually, as the individuals who compose it can 
be personally. — fa. 
If a rich man, in order to obtain for him- 


self a seat in Parliament, should give to the cor- 
poration of a borough less rotten than some 
ate said to be, 10,0001, not to go into the 

“pockets of the individual members of it, but 
destined solely for the pious afd charitable pur- 
"poses of building a church and endowing an 
hospital, on the express condition stipulated even 
in a formal contract, that the corporation should 
elect him their representative, under a heavy 
Beaty in case of failure; and if the corpora- 

Oa tion 
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tion should elect him accordingly, and if’ his — 
election. were contested, and the contract. bee 
tween him and his borough, or even complete _ i, 
evidence that such a. bargain. had been made ‘ 
between them, came into the hands of his ad- — i 
versary's counsel before a committee of. the | ; 
Eiouse of Commons, surely any lawyer- must — ‘ 
be a very stupid fellow, not worth the value of | 
one curl of his own wig, if he could not find | 
bribe enough in the transaction to. vitiate the | i 
Honourable Gentleman's election, perhaps ¢ even ' 
to disfranchise the borough. ‘ ae ier:: 4 
If the sool. given by the Surgeons to the 
Managers as a corporation, and trustees of the 
funds of the Infirmary, had been divided into” 
smaller sums by the donors, and by them dis- 
tributed among the Managers individually for 


their own private use and profit, it would have. 


ee ee 


been complete and arrant bribery of the com ‘ 
mon kind; such bribery, I conceive, as never 
could have been avowed, and such as, if it had 4 
ever come to light, would have vitiated the ) 
transaction, made the contract null, and sub: 
jected to punishment, at least to censure and , 
dismission 


[ or 
‘Wismission from the office of Managér, all who 
had’taken the morley, or ‘been bribed. et 
They were all equally bribed; but in their 
‘corporate capacity, when they” took the same 
sum of money on the same base condition ; : 
though they took it for the profit of the Hos- 
pital ; unless it can be established, that it was 
| a fair and open sale of the privilege of attend- 
ing in the Hospital ;. implying, that the Ma- 
nagers liad the power and the right to sé// that 
privilege, without Sel to. what was ria for 
, fhe apaticnits, 0 vee a 
if they had a right to sell it, or dispose of it 
_ for ever, without any restraint from the con- 
sideration of what was good or bad for the pa- 
tients, @ 1 fortiori, they must have had a right’ to 
let it for three, or seven, or nineteen: Years, or 
q any term that might be agreed’ on. 
They must have had a right to advertise it in 
the newspapers to be sold or let to the highest 
he bidder; just as the Magistrates of Edinburgh, | 
I, trustees for the common good of the’ city, ad- 
vertise to sell or let, for a certain terin, ihe oor 
hi streets, } a a qiibss! - 
| They 
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They must have had a right (if they were : 
in law and fact entitled to disregard the good of — 
the patients, and to do what was wof best for 
them) to:declare in their advertisement that their 
chief object was to get money for the Hospital, 
and that they should not require the attendance — 
in it to be conducted im the manner most fa-_ 
vourable: to the patients, but. should allow it to 
be done in the way most. agr eeable to: the. pur 


chasers or lessees ; ; and to. have used this as an. 
argument to get a greater price for the eommo- 
dity which: they brought to market, or a higher 
rent for that part.of theirestate which they wish- , 
ed to let.. hs. 

I do not believe that our predecessors in hig | 
trust ever thought, any more than’ we do;. that — 
they had, or could have; such. abominable: 4 
rights ;, nor consequently cam L think them al— ‘ 
together’ blameless in that. transaction. with the: 
Surgeons. 7 Ost 

It is essential to our cause in. genes as eae 
as to my argument ia particular, that these Singt § : 
Be stated fairly, and of course strongly, and that 
they be kept steadily in view; but I have no 

| mind 
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mind to Beit my own credit in point of pros 
bity. and understanding, by unjustly and unne- 
cessarily imputing guilt to a set of men.of the 
highest worth and public spirit, to whom, even 
for their exertions in the management of this 
Hospital, their country owes infinite obliga- 
tions. | . 

Though their bargain with the Surgeons was 
essentially wrong, and never can, be justified or 
made right, they had a strong excuse for what 
they did. Their motive was pure and honour- 
able, I do not think it is going too far to say, 
that their honest zeal for the establishment of 
this Hospital, that is, for the good of the sick 
‘poor in general, betrayed them into that error. 
Like the rash oath of Uncle Toby, i in behalf of 
the dying Le Fevre, it was a sin of which no 
mar: could be ashamed, and of which few 
would have virtue enough to be guilty. We 
‘may trust that it shared the fate of his oath; 
that “the informing Angel blushed as he gave 
“it in; and the recording Angel let fall a tear 
“ upon the an and washed it out for ever.” 


They 
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They saw no other means. of accomplishing: 
the establishment of this Hospital, but by cone 
senting | to that condition which the Surgeons 
required. "Their error and their Wrong, the 


consequences of which have been so severely : 


felt for sixty years, consisted in this, that in 
order to do good to the sick poor in general, 
they did evil to those sick poor who came un- 
der the care of the Surgeons, in this Infirmary, 

Even in this respect they had another strong 
excuse or alleviation. Though they knew that 
it was an evil, as appears by their previous cone 
duct in the selection and permanent appoint- 
ment of a few Surgeons, and by their conduct 
at that very time, and afterwards, with respect 
to the Physicians, they did not know how great 
an evil they were doing. ‘They could: ‘not fore 
see that the number of the Surgeons i in Edins 
burgh would increase as it has done, nor ‘could 
they ever suppose that four-fifths of the senior 
_ Surgeons should withdraw from the Hospital 
duty, and leave the care of the eat in it to 
their j junior brethren in rotation:*¢° °°" "= 9 


- ‘But 
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_ But, whatever: excuse we-may find for our 
predecessors in this trust, whatever praise we 
may give to their pure and honourable motives, 
we must remember that the evil done to the 
sick poor, who needed the care of Surgeons in 
this Infirmary, has been for sixty years, and is 
at present, and unless that contract be annulled, 
will contine as long as the Hospital lasts, just as 
great as if the same bargain had been made for - 
the most dishonourable motives. | 
Sure I am, that if the present contract with 
the Surgeons were once reduced, or given up, 
as I trust it soon will be ; and if the Managers, 
knowing what they now do, were for 19,000 
guineas to, make such another contract with 
‘them, or with the Physicians; those 10,000 
‘pieces of gold would be as arrant a BRIBE as 
the thirty pieces of silver given to Fudas Iscariot 
‘for betraying his Master. And if any of our 
“number, knowing what we all do of the evil 
“that must necessarily result from. it, should’ put — 
their names to such a contract, they would. be 
“perfectly entitled to go away, and do'as Fudas 
did, 


ut 
4, - | 


[ ago 
«did, when his conscience smote him for the evil. 
which he had committed) , sie. 


Can we then be guiltles, if we knowingly 
and willingly allow that cruel evil to continue, 
which to do would be so great a wrong? Ss 
Such are the illustrations, for, strictly speak 
Ing, they are not proofs, which, by making u 
attend to it carefully in different points of view, 4 

_ and consider it in its various relations, appear to 
me sufficient to establish, as a self-evident rath 

the ereater proposition of our syllogism, or the 

faw in our case: (as stated page 227 and 2 30). 
If I have succeeded in shewing that there it 
. a certain duty on the part of the Managers of 
the Infirmary towards the patients in it, ‘and. int 
explaining the nature, extent, and inipcitacl 
of that duty; which things are not generally 
understood, but which I, a Physician} sc 
tomed frequently, during the last three and ~ 


twenty years of my life, to practise in an hos= 
pital, have means of knowing better than oe 
yers, to whom the subject is new and uninters 
esting; I conceive, that, even by force of i. r 
lustrationy 


| { 7 J. 
Pestrition, I have made good my point. If 
there be such a duty as I have stated, every con~ 
‘tract petiniDs or implying the violation or ne- 
glect of it. must of course be reduced, as riot 
only null and void, but in some measure’ cri- 
minal j in both. the. contracting parties. | 
We all have been taught, and have uniform- 
a through life believed, that laws, from the ten 
commandments down to our own time, are 
made and executed to.enforce our various du- 
ties; never to sanction or compel the violation 
ofanyofthem, =. | 
No body. surely can believe that any person 
can either voluntarily ex mero motu, or by con- 
tract for a valuable consideration received, ef- 
fectually and legally renounce or violate-his dy- 
iy as a Christian, a subject, a soldier, a hus- 
band, a father, or a son; for this. reason, among 
Where, that whatever is the duty of one gc 


is the right of another, who re must 
De pire Oa such a transaction. 
uke Bes! 


‘ 
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: direct contrary. of what we wish to prove,-and 
from that, and some arbitrary supposition, or 
_ imaginary case stated, as the less proposition of 
| ‘the syllogism, deducing a fair conclusion, which — 
- must be true, if the first.or greater proposition — 
be true ; . but yet is so grossly, or perhaps ridis 
culously falsé or. absurd, that no person can be- 
lieve it, or meet with any credit, either i in sci- 
ence, or in a Court of Justice, if he should 
pretend to believe it! This is held to be com- 
plete proof that the assumed principle is false, 
| and that the diréct contrary of itis true; for it 
a established in logic, and admitted in Jaw, \ 
(because it cannot. be denied), that every pro- 
position must be either true or false ; and con- 
sequently, that every proposition directly Colm 
tradictory to one that is false, must be true. 
nite Some of the ‘/ustrations, which I have given. 
" in. proof of our greater proposition, approach 
“very near to such deduetions to absurdities from 
: the “contfadictory” proposition, But I shall 
‘now give some more strict deductions from it. 
to absurdities. more gross and palpable, and 
withal of such a kind that they may well serve 


another 
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another and a very important » ~ unpose ; : nes 7 
3 ly, to shew that the 3». “ness of a prt ‘cular m dey 
Of attendance of the surgeons in an hospital... 
may be perfectly known,. and proved by com= 


petent testimony, if this shall be required, with- 


out any occasion for the indelicate, illiberal, ii a 4 
_ cruel procedure of scrutinizing the real and com- 


parative merits and demerits of any individuals 


of their number. 


Assuming then as the principle to be dis ( 


a t 


er % 


proved by a deduction to an: absurdity, in Or | 


der to prove the one directly contradictory t to it,, 
“That a formal contract between the Mana-- 


ot 
ae 


ao 
nr 


gers of the Infirmary and the Surgeons, with: .. 


respect to their mode of: attendance in, it, ¢ 


“though bad for the’ patients, cannot be re- : 


“ duced ; > T shall first state the case, that: the. 


Surgeons,. professing great care and’ anxiety for 


the safety and good management of the pa- | 


‘tients, had made a contract with the Managers. i 


of this tenor; that no member of their. College “4 
‘should be allowed to attend in the Hospital but. 


‘such as had attained the age of sixty-three, andi 


had actually worn spectacles for thirteen’ years.’ 


| Very: 
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| Very afhiitie ostensible reasons might have 
been assigned for such a limitation; the vast 
advantage of prudence,. and’ cool judgment, and 
long experience, and the great danger to be ap~ 
prehended from the want of these essential qua- 
lifications. Aind-if the majority of the College 
of Surgeons, at the time of making the: contract, 
had ‘been: men. of sixty years of age or more,. 
they might have had a very substantial, though 
Aot just’ an:ostensible, reason: for choosing to 
make such. a bargain, and even. giving a good 
found sum in consideration of having their 
ight and mode of attendance limited in that 
manner, | | 
Yet common sense; without the aid of ex- 
perience, and without any necessity to enquire 
nto particulars: respecting the practice, the: ope~ 
ations, the manual dexterity, the degree of 
ye-sight, or the success: of individuals, of those 
yeteran ‘surgeons, could pronounce. with cer- 
ainty, that such a system was not the best; 
hat, on the contrary, it was very bad for the 
atients; that those venerable Grey Beards, 
gl probably many or all of them might be 


excellent 
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~ excellent consulting. surgeons, were’ very in 
by. reason of their dim eyes “and trembli 
hands, to. be ordinary ohicetien and operat 
surgeons ina great hospital. ge > sd * aa 
Next I shall. state the eae ‘opposite 1 ; it 
_ nature, but. equal. in absurdity to. the fo me 
and, I presume, almost or altogether as bad f 1 
the patients, that the Surgeons, in their c 
tract with the Managers, for Sterling. mot 
paid them down, had. stipulated that only 
youngest five or six of their number shoul 
tend and. operate in the Infirmary; assigning 4 , 
their reasons for choosing such a limitati 


their great anxiety to preserve “ane equality 


Edinburgh, who are not sAciitted into. Be 
pital; but saying nothing of any fears ‘ent 
tained ba them @ a few of Se une if 


ie 
% 
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high credit and reputation, and a great share of 
the most profitable practice. 9 © | 
. Surely common. sense, -without the wid of 
experience, or any minute scrutiny or testimo- 
/ ny as to. particular misfortunes, or seeming want 
of skill and dexterity in some of those very 
“young practitioners, could determine at’ once, 
“that the system (whether good or bad for the 
- Gollege of Surgeons, or for the public at large) 
_ was very bad for the patients; was unjust to 
. them, was inhuman and absurd. 
Next, I shall state a case still stronger, and 
one- that, if there. were degrees of absurdity, 
a would be more absurd than either of the for- 
‘mer; and yet, on the assumed principle of. the 
indéfeasible validity of ‘a formal contract be- 
tween the Managers and the Surgeons, mace 
» without regard to the good of the patients, must 
stand good to all eternity. | 
_ I shall suppose: that it was stipulated in the 
contract, in consideration of the money paid 
_ down, and other valuable considerations, that 
the four or the ten worst (in the sense already 
iene a of the College of Surgeons 
eb) aicncpcrtrs : should 
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should ‘always be the attending and operating 
Surgeons in the Infirmary. The deficiencies or 
demerits which were to constitute their quali- re 
fications for so important an office might be as- ( 
certained by ballot in their own College, in such | 
a manner as to them might appear fairest and 
best. | sg : 
I know the common way of specking on 
such a point as this: that every member of such — 
a College is legally, and sufficiently, and equal- — 
ly qualified to practise, and has an equal right — 
to practise, &c. Nothing can be more plain, ° 
or more satisfactory, or more familiar to us all; 
. It is exactly the case with all Physicians, Fel: 
lows or Licentiates of the Royal College of | 
Physicians, and with all Lawyers at the Bar. 
All of these are counsel learned in the law: but 
it is a prevailing opinion that some of them are 
more learned than others, And many people — 
take the liberty to fancy that there may be a 
corresponding ieee among pee — 


\ 


surgeons. : 
Physicians, I well one: think so of one 4 
another; and I hope I may without ‘offence 
| suppose 


ike@es 4 


ppose that lawyers and surgeons. do so too. 


“eal i had an important and nice cause of 
his own in court, I presume he would. make 
“some selection. among: his professional brethren, — 
: 0 whom. he entrusted the conduct and the ar- 
sguing of it. And if all the Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh had occasion—not fo cut, which is a. 
| trifle, —but . to be cut for the stone, which is a 
very serious matter, 1 have no doubt but they ° 
would all like to make some kind of choice or 
| ‘selection, of, their operator. They all know well 
the nicety and danger of the operation in many 
-respects ; for example, that, in. thrusting in a. 
-curious kind of knife like a pointed scoop with 
a very sharp cutting edge, if the operator mis~ 
ses. the proper direction by half.a. quarter of an 
inch, instead of making an opening into the 
dladder, through which the stone may be ex- 
‘tracted, ots will perforate the nearest bowel, 
thereby inflicting. a mortal wound, . They all 
now that this misfortune has often happened 
in unskilful hands: and to make the danger of — 
that accident, and of several others to be pred 
in the performing of the operation, as little, an 
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the probability of complete success in it as great - 
as possible, they all would choose, each aig 


himself, as his operator, that one of their profes- a 


sional brethren whom each individually thought oi * 
the most skilful and best. —It is possible that a ie 
the votes of the most competent, and, “in the © 
case stated, the most candid judges, might ‘not. ; 
be united in favour ‘of one or even ¢2w0 of their — 
own number. But it is certain. that the vote S 
would not be equally div ided among them a 
Four or perhaps ten of them might have a a great 
number of votes, in proportion to the uber : 
of voters: These four or ten we shall ¢ call the | 
best, in the estimation of their own roach 
brethren. Fifteen, or twenty, or five and twen- i 
ty perhaps, might have each a few - votes : “these 


we ue call the middling. Four ¢ or ae 


very few or no “votes : ee we shall call th the eo 
least good, or in one word, the worst. aol 4 

Now, on the principle assumed in ot - 
be refuted, a formal contract wT a with he 
Surgeons, that the worst of their isa S 


be Surgeons to the Infirmary, et pees He 


a ae 


of money given and received, must stand good 


for ever. «gsi 


~ 


This undeniable inference from the principle 


‘ in question appears to me not only absurd, but 
atrocious : just..as much as it would be to es-. 
tablish a contract between the Managers of the 


‘Infirmary and the Bakers and Butchers of this 


City, in which the Managers (for value receiv- 
ed) engaged to accept for the use of the Hos- 
pital, bread and meat of such inferior quality, 
so bad in comparison of what they might have 
got from some of their number, as to imply 
some. unnecessary danger to the health or lives 
of the patients who were to eat ite 

But if all these inferences, with respect to the 


, validity of the three contracts stated, be absurd; 


and if such contracts be not merely absurd or 


- foolish; but criminal and atrocious, what words 


m shall we find to do justice to the absurdity and 


demerit of a real formal contract, that happily 


unites, and makes worse, what was worst in 


, all the three, which when stated Separately. ap- 


_ pear too absurd and atrgcious to ten a mo- 


ment S consideration? 


* 


Yet 


oe a 


Yet this is the fact ‘with seit tothe’ 


tract actually subsisting between the Managers 
and the Surgeons, To this I- alluded, serious- 
ly, in page 33. of this Memorial, when T said,. ? 
that 1 doubted whether human’ genius, if it) 
had been’ so absurdly employed on ids 5 
could have contrived a worse. 1 
By it, the: oldest and the youngest ‘aici a 
in Edinburgh, the best, the middling, and the 
worst, are equally entitled to attend by rotation: ~ 
in the Infirmary. ~ None of them are obliged to. 
attend: and many who, from their high pro-- , 
~ fessional character, and great employment ins / 
private practice, must! be supposed as. good as. ¥ 
any, if not the sa best, in Edney do not. 
attend. Rasy oi. rhe coetl 
But even u Fall of these -were compelled tO: ater 
tend in rotation in the Hospital, it would not 
mend the matter much. It j is evident that. Ons 4 
such.a supposition the best Surgeons in Edine- 
burgh would sometimes practise in: the: Anfire) 4 
mary. So ‘muich the better for the patients: A 


who chanced to be im it during the time of theit= ~ 
ee eats: Td 
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tenidatices” “But what better would the othe? 

patients be for that ? | eke | 
The Royal Infirmary, asa “@orporation, is. 

immortal ; and may be said to be benefited by 

the attendance of the best Surgeons, in ean 

with the middlitg, and the worst. 

- Bit the individual patients admitted into 2 

Pe all mortal: so mortal, indeed, that none of 


them have more than one life; and very few of 


them have any limbs to spare. Now, if any 
of thém should chance to lose that one life, or 
one of those limbs which he could ill spare, by 
the unskilfulness of the attending Surgeon, 
which probably might not have happened in. 
the hands of one more skilful, it would be no 
compensation, and, I should think, very: little: 
comfort, to him and his family, to be assured,. 
that, two or three years before; a very skilful: 
Surgeon had been attending in the Infirmary: 
for ‘two ‘mioaths and that another Surgeon, no» 
Jess 3 skilful, would attend in it for as long 2. 
time » ina ‘twelvemonth or something less; so 
that if the poor man had had the good luck to 
get his ‘skull fractured,, or his atii. dislocated, 
jee. : — two: 
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two or three years sooner, or had postponed ; hy : 

breaking of his leg for but one year, all woule 

have been very well with him. | 
But even the appointment of the oldest the 

youngest; or the worst Sufgeons to att end i ; 

- the Infirmary, absurd and cruel as it must be 


system. of rotation. Any of. them permanel 

ly appointed, however young, would im a few 
“years grow older, and acquire much additiona 
knowledge, and practical skill, and manual: a 
-terity; any of them, however bad at first, (set 
ting aside all supposition of great and. ie 
diable defects, which are here out of the q 
tion), would in a few years grow better ; pet 
haps even very good: And even the oldest 
them, who could not improve by further: prac: 


tice, might yet do good service in the Hospital 
by the application « of their long ‘experience, ant 
cool judgment, and great professional skills ant 
though they could not in general be supposet 
good operators, or capable of again. becoming 
: such, they, might instruct-and train to’ it 
to every Patt of the Hospital-duty, a ene ! 


siehiber of younger Surgeons, whom they might 
ind certainly would be allowed to have as as- 
jistants. This is done in the great London 
Hospitals, and ought to be done every where. 
~ But the deplorable system of rotation pre- 
wents even these chances of advantage from the 
worst possible choice of attending Surgeons, and 
fess all the evils necessarily. resulting from 
a bad selection of them, or no selection at_all ; 
ead’ in return gives no benefit, or chance of be- 
‘nefit, to the Hospital, but the érausient and 
casual attendance of a few of the best Sur- 
‘geons, promiscuously with most or all of the 


a 


Test. 
/ if it were necessary, which I trust now it is 
not, to show any more of the absurdities ne- 
Bescarily resulting from the proposition, that a 
' formal contract between the Managers and the 
_ Surgeons, for money paid the former by the 
latter, is indefeasible, I should state the case of 
such a contract made on the express condition, 
_ that all the Surgeons of Edinburgh should at- 
tend in the Infirmary by rotation, for one day, 
mor two mays or one week, or two weeks at a 
time. 


wes ; 
/ 


a 

j 
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‘ame. I need go no farther in stating. Amagi« 
nary periods of attendance; for within my Oa 


memory, the regular time of a Surgeon’ 8 a. 


dance by rotation was only one month. 


evil of that was severely felt ;. and an absur { 
remedy was applied, changing the time of “a. 


dance from one to fwo months, 


This was zfso facto doing two things, both 
of them very much for my purpose in this . 
gument: First, Acknowledging the great evil of 
‘the system of rotation. Secondly, a 
applying an. inadequate remedy to that great 
evil... If it was very bad for the patients, in 
many respects, to change the Surgeon in’ attend ; 
dance every month, it must also be very bad : 
(though i in some respects not quite so bad, on 
rather not so bad for so many of them) to chang 
him once in two months ; for it is just as bad 
for such of them as are in the Hospital when 
the change takes place. ‘ee er 
But with respect to the more important. ob 
ject, (I mean ultimately and more iis = 
important to the Hospital, and the sick poor, : 
and the public at large, for nothing. can be 4 
MOre 
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fore important than health, and life, arid limbs 

to the individuals who suffer), the supposed 

improvement of every Surgeon by his atten- 

dance in the Infirmary ; ; the change made of 

the time of attendance from one to two months _ 
was coripletely absurd. ‘There seems even to 

have been an egregious oversight in: ree of 

seinaggh in it. 

- Neither party seems to. havé attended to the 
Bessa’ and undeniable mathematical truth, 
That just in proportion as they lengthen the 
fime of each individual’s attendance by rota- 
tion, they must lengthen the interval which is 
to elapse before he can again attend in his 
turn. 
| The number of the ordinaty Fellows of the 
Royal College of Surgeons i is between forty and 
ah : 

BF Supposing only five and tweiity of them to 
Heke their turn of Hospital-duty; if the time of 
‘attendance be one month, the intetval before 
‘the same person cah attend again must be just 
two yeats. | 
L: Rr if 
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If the time Be two months, -(as it is at pr - 
sent), the interval must be four years. ¢ , 
Lengthen the time of attendance to 8 
months, and the interval. must be twelve yeal 
Make the time of attendance one year, and 
the interval. must be twenty-four years 3 3 sO oe " 
to allow .each. individual about an equal chane ce 
of attending twice in his life; and scarce an 
chance of attending a third time; “and 
chance at all of it till he has passed 1 the age 0 


k Wa oe 


_ seventy. , ae cor a y 
But if the time of attendance by: rotation wet 
made ¢wo years, which I presume is the short ort 
est time of such duty that can enable a yo a 
man even of good talents and education to mak ; 
any considerable improvement. in. profession 
skill, and manual dexterity as an. operator, | 
could not attend again in his turn for eight an q 
JSorty years; when he must be somewhere 
_ tween seventy and eighty years. of: age, 
.most probably will neither have the inclin 
,to attempt, nor the power to discharge such 


arduous task a second time. ny 


[ ee 


iy If the times of attendance be made very short, 


a few days, or weeks, or even months, a sur- 
geon can scarce improve by what he sees or 
what he does. If they be made so long as to 
allow him to make some considerable improve- 
ment, he and his improvement must be for 
| ever lost to the Hospital. There cannot in this 
ease be even a rotation of attending Surgeons, 
best, middling, and worst; but there must be a 
| perpetual succession of the youngest and most in- 
: experienced Surgeons, who, supposing their ta- 
ents and education as good as those of their 
elder brethren, must. be the /east fit, or the 
qworst, for the important and difficult duty of an 
hospital. 
Seriously, and without exaggeration, it may 
with truth be said, that the system of the Sur- 
-geons attending by rotation is so execrably and 
| absurdly bad, that it cannot even be mended. 
If any person think it worth his while to es- 
timate the improvement, which, on the most 
favourable. supposition, four and twenty Sur- 
_-geons would acquire by attending in the Infir- 
mary by rotation for four and twenty years, per- 
haps as long a period as we can reasonably expect 


men 


aver ‘age epiprovemian then of the twenty-four, 
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wien to go on Improving, whether the times: a of 


thew attendance, and consequently the intervals 
4 
and as a kind of standard wherewith to’ come 


a 


of their non-attendance, be longer or shorter: 


pare their improvement, to take that of a Sur 
geon permanently attending; it may easily be 
done thus, | ‘ a 
The whole time “ef ef cadiiaal S- atten. 
dance and consequent improvement in the Home| 
pital, would be, at the end of twenty-four years, 


twelve months: just the same as a surgeon ate 


. tending permanently would have at the end of ‘ 


his first yeat's attendance, 


But as even that sum of improvement. is ac. 


: 
«ae 
: a 
uy 
5 
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quired gradually and equally, by the brentys @ 


ate 


four attending by rotation, in twenty-four years, © 
‘we must take, as the average for them all, the ‘ 
half of that sum, as denoting what, one with 

another, they had got at the middle period of : 
that precious time of i improvement ; that 1s, at, é 
the end of twelve years ; before which period © ] 
they all had less, and after it, in the same Pro= 


7 
portion, they all had more improvement. The 


: 
fi 
P 
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“Auring their twenty-four years. of improvement; 
i would be just equal to the improvement. of one 
attending permanently at the end of six 
months. 
- Yet all this will be true only on the supposi- 
- tion, certainly not true, but here admitted because 
_ it-is most favourable to the twenty-four attend- 
_ ing in rotation, and most wzfavourable to my ar~ 
gument; I mean, that the probability of a Sure 
_ geon’s improvement by attendance in an Hos- 
_ pital is directly as the whole time of his attend- 
ance, without regard to its being by short pe- 
" riods at once with long intervals, or altogether 
_ continued for a time equal to the sum of those 
Bie without’ any interruption at all. But 
E believe the direct contrary of this supposition 
isthe truth: that very little improvement is 
i BD shade in a short period of attendance, and a 
' great part of that little is lost in the long inter- 
gral of non-attendance. 
Such, independently of all thoughts of duty 
to the patients, and all considerations of the 
_ wrong done to them, is the wretched equality 
ia stall. which the system of attending by rota~ 
i tion 


nae tothe each ai tice 


tion tends to preserve among the Surgeons ‘of 7 


CE Sere 
Pdmbpep te sens Sat or 
- Though it be not usual in this mode of strict \ 


reasoning by a deduction to an absurdity, nor ‘ 


consequently essential to the validity of such 
reasoning in this, or in any case, yet, in this 
instance, I have no objection to go one step 
further ; and instead of tiring myself and others L 
with any more examples of absurdities fairly — 
deduced from the principle assumed in order to — 
be disproved by them, to propose to those who . 
contend for the indefeasible validity ofa con- . 
tract between the Managers of the Hospital and { 
thé Surgeons with respect to their mode of at-_ 
tendance init, even though bad for the po 
éients ; to state any case or supposeable contract 
between those parties, #otoriously bad for the 
patients, which wouid not be absurd: in itself, 
unjust and cruel to the’ patients, and aa 
quently such as ought to be reduced, and such 
as it would be in some measure criminal to ful- 
fil, and impossible by law to enforce. © i 
I should by no means require of them to'state 


the case of a contract nearly as bad as 


a 
oe : 
( Xsan 
di . 
a) 
ey 
: 
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one; fot it is impossible. to conttive or suppose 


‘one nearly’so bad; nor should I by any means 


require that it be like the. real one, intuitively 
_and-demonstrably bad, from the nature of things; 
mor even that, by both parties, at the time of 
‘making it, it was in some measure known to be 
bad for the patients, so as to imply some degree 
of mala fides and euilt in those who made it. 
I shall be content if they will only state the 
case of a supposed contract at first believed to be 
really good for the patients, but which after am- 
ple experience, not of sixty or even thirty 
years, but of six or of three years, was found 
experimentally. very bad for the patients, and. 
can be proved to be so by the most decisive 
testimony. 

If neither my absurd inferences from the 
‘assumed principle can be refuted or shewn not 
‘to follow from it, nor any case, or supposed 
contract very bad for the patients, can be stated, 
which it would not be absurd at least, if not 
‘cfiminal to enforce; surely that principle of 
‘the indefeasible validity of such a contract, 
‘ though made for value received, must be false. 
) Then 
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Then the direct contrary of it, “ "That every : 
“such contract bad for the patients must be 
“ reduced,” is necessarily true. ‘This is the 5 
greater proposition of .our syllogism, (page 
33), and this full proof of it concludes our ' 
argument; the /ess proposition (if this shall ‘ 
be required) isto be proved by the most am- 
ple testimony. Owr conclusion, for the re- — 
duction of the contract follows of course, Ba 


SECTION VU 


Ta OUGH our strict, and, as I trust, conclu= 
sive argument, is thus finished; yet, for the — 
‘satisfaction of those who may find it difficult 
‘at first to attend fully to the izteresé and rights 
-of the patients in the Hospital, whom I. regard E 
as'a third party, most cruelly wronged. by our 
contract, I shall ‘state the parallel case of such a 

contract 


0 .3at oy. 
contract made between two. respectable Corpor de 
‘tions, where there is either no third party, or 
none who has any interest. or rights which can 
ia violated by the most rigorous execution, or 
1¢ legal enforcement of the contract. _. 

Py shall take a very supposable: contract, be- 
- the corporation of the Butchers and that 
of the Tanners in Edinburgh. I shall suppose, 
that, “ in order to preserve an equality among 
¢ the tanners of Edinburgh,” (an object, by the 
by, of fully as much i importance to the public, 
as preserving ane equality amongst the Sur- 
geons), and for other weighty reasons them 
thereto specially moving, the tanners paid the 
butchers L. soo down ; in return for which. the 
butchers stipulated, and bound themselves wader 
a heavy penalty, besides performance of. the 
condition, that all the tanners in Edinburgh, or 
il of them who chose, by rotation, for two 
| iat at a reas should have the hides of all 


sc¢0 ling to the oe Of grain, 
. Ss Next, 
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Next, I shall suppose, that after a trial tte 


ty or of sixty years, it was. found, either’ that 
the butchers had the better of the ge aca or 
the tanners of the butchers, in this bargain + : for 
i edt ‘that the butchers ine” that 1 7 


beasts mi three or four of the tanners, “or | b 


me tg 
o = a. % 
are HY 
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bringing them to open market. 
i this an I can conceive no dies in 


Deh dike ‘Tse a%q 


It was a fair mercantile transaction, ad oan 


. 


mitted into the shambles, were duty “lft 
ed of the contract in question, or were all 
to peruse it at his leisure; > and if he could § 
he might as well save himself the trouble, ‘Net 


ther he, nor the ablest counsel that he | COU id em, 


ploy, though these of course would have an in- 
finite deal to say on the subject, could say any 
thing to the purpose, or shew that any right, 
or even any interest of his, was violated by that 
mode of disposing of his hide. | 
_ When the ox is fairly admitted into the 
shambles, and slaughtered there, and cut into 
pieces, and roasted or boiled, and. eaten by the 
good people of Edinburgh; it is of no conse- 
quence to him who has the tanning of his hide. 
I should even guess that it is of lithe moment 
to him whether that operation be more. or less. 
skilfully performed. 

But this, 1 humbly conceive, is not exactly 
the case with a poor man, admitted into the 
Royal Infirmary, with a sore leg or a frac- 
tured skull. : 

The poor man certainly has an zaterest, and 
I think, has a right, to have his hide treated as 
tenderly and as skilfully as possible. 
_ Whatever unnecessarily, however deliberate- 
ly and formally, trenches on that interest or that 
right, isa wrong to the poor man; such a 


_ wrong 


t se 7 
wrong as in many cases will be irreparable + int 
some will be fatal. | 

Let no uncandid or careless reasoner perverse= 
ly suppose, that compare our contract with 
the Surgeons to the 1 imaginary bargain between 
the butchers and tanners, in order to shew any 
similarity between them, or to contend that 
what would be law and justice in the latter 
casé must equally be so in the former. banc: 

I’ compare them, purely in order to show the 
contrast between them, their fotal dissimilarity, 
their za/fimite difference, and the consequent ab- 

surdity and atrocity of supposing the same: 
principles of law or equity to be applied to: 
both. , 

{ do not offer such an outrage to human © 
nature, as to think a poor man admitted in-- 
to the Flospital on the same footing as an Ox 
taken into the shambles. Wo be to him, 
whether Manager, or Physician, ‘or Surgeon, a 
or Lawyer, who cannot or will’ not perceives 
the difference. | 9% ; 

~ Nor do IT mean- to | 
Managers, by comparing them to Bortell 

or 


et @ + 
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OF to offer atty indignity to the Surgeons, by 
‘comparing them to Tanners. I wish to make 
them all attend to what they sutely all must. 
Know, but what they seém on some occas 
sions to have overlooked, the superior nature 
and dignity of their trust and their profession ; 
and the peculiar circumstance which consti~ 
ites its merit, its importance, and its true dig-. 
nity. 


| The butcher and the tanner owe no duty, 
wofess no charity or benevolence, to the ox - 
if whose carcase and skin they are entitled to 
ake the utmost profit which they fairly: 
an. | 

| But to the sick poor, a Sink rent the ine 
‘cians, and the Surgeons of an Hospital, pro 
#88 the greatest charity and benevolence. The 
lospital is opened to receive them, and Phy- | 
cians and Surgeons minister to them, for 
ci good. Hence arises: a most sacred duty; 

om. which whenever the Managers or the 
édical’ attendants detriane: without necessity, on. 

5 pretence whatever, they incur a degree of 

uilt by their breach of trust, and degrade them- 


selves 
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selves 10. public a ™ below the rank 
of butchers. and tanners, who are: useful, i ‘and 
while they faithfully do the duties of their. 8ee 
veral stations, are respectable members » of 80 


AY ecsbeoetiie ox okso sed oF il 
> Se 


Sucn is the strong atgument in equity, Om 
_which I have © no doubt that we might safely 
rest. our cause, if our charter had contained no 
such clause as that one relating to the sick 
poor in the Infirmary ‘being taken care ol 
“ by some of the most skilful Chirurgeon ns 
or if it had contained no such clause as Sr 7 
limiting our powers as Managers to -sucl 
“ things consistent with the laws of the reali 


“as may best. conduce- to the charitable « 
“ and purpose above mentioned.” foxy 
‘But it happens, most Scanlan ‘dau 


pa in equity, and our nen in strict com: *% 


L 3% } 

a being in any alike inconsistent, coincide : 
most ‘perfectly. Each of them, taken by its 

self, is so strong, that on it singly I believe we 

might confidently have relied: the two taken 

“together, I should think so nearly irresistible, as 
to take away all probability, though certainly. 
not the possibility, of any troublesome litiga- 

tion. — i | 

~ T know that some individuals have adopted a 

most heretical creed with respect to the deci- 

sions of courts of justice. ‘They have persuad- 

ed themselves that every possible suit at law is 

but’ a kind of throw of the dice, affording 

nearly an equal chance to each party ; and which 

consequently each party has an equal right and 
an equal zuferest to try. I have even heard. 
mention made of a rubber game, in difficult and_ 
puzzling cases, in which opposite decisions had 

been given. : 

‘Whence so'damnable a heresy can tate pro= 

ceeded I know not: and I do not care either to 

hazard any conjectures about the cause of it, or 


to set about confuting such heretics. 


if 
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If those we have to deal with are tainted with 
this heresy; we must expect them, to act accord 
ingly ; and we shall have so much the more 
trouble with them. OT 

_ If-they think they can persuade a court of 
justice, | “— 

1. That our charter is mere waste gat ' 

2. That the clause in it relating to the. sick 
poor.in the Infirmary being taken care of “ by . 
“ some of the most skilful Chirurgeons,’ might 
be cancelled or set aside whenever the Mana- 
gers pleased ; rt ie cae 

3. That some means all; 

4. That the most skilful means both the mast | 
and the least skilful, and in particular means the 
goungest and most inexperienced Surgeons ; 4 . | 

5. That the clause in our charter expressly 
limiting our powers to things that may dest con-~ 
duce to the charitable end and purpose of the 
institution, does bona fide give us the power of — 
doing things, and especially of making a pers 
petual contract with the Surgeons, directly and 
notoriously inconsistent with that charitable 
end and purpose ; | 

6, That 


oe 
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_ 6. That the Managers are only trustees for 
‘the funds of the Infirmary, but by no means 
guardians of the health and lives of the sick 
poor admitted into it, nor consequently obliged, 
either in law, or equity, or conscience, to do 
what is good or what is best for them 5 
_ 7, That a Surgeon acquires no improvement 
‘by practising in a great Hospital even for many 
years ; 
8. That the sick poor may be as well taken 
‘care of by all the Surgeons, and chiefly by the 
youngest and most inexperienced of them, at- 
tending promiscuously in rotation or succession, 
as they could be by a few of the most skilful 
and-expetienced attending permanently in the 
_ Hospital for many years 3 
Q. That the sick poor in the Infirmary have 
no interest. and no right to obtain such good 
care ; : | 
10. That, in the eye of the law, .a poor man 
when sick, and received into the Infirmary, with 
‘ respect to health, and life, and limb, is no more 
shan an ox when admitted into the shambles, 
meteor ant or 
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or the hide’ of an ox when thrown ‘into a tan- 


pit. al ‘ 


| If those we have to:deal with are ‘seriously 


‘convinced of all these things, they» must of 


course expect to win their cause, if they choose _ 


to try it; and I have noright and no. power to 


hinder them. to. do so.» I. can only suggest to — 
them, that it may. be well worth their while to_ 


consider maturely, whether it be consistent with — 


their'duty, their honour, and their.real interest, . 


by’ trying or even by winning such.a lawsuit, to 


outrage the general sentiments of mankind, in t 


the cause of justice, humanity, and. common 


sense. 


SECTION IX, 


Some of the Managers of the Royal Infirma- 
ry who know and approve the general tenor — 


and purpose of this Memorial, have expressed 


fo. 


[sae | 


to me their earnest wish that I should state par- 


ticularly what I conceive would be the proper 


mode of the appointment and attendance of the 


Surgeons. in .the Hospital. This I have no 


scruple to do, in compliance with their request ; 


though I am sensible that to many persons it 


will seem premature in the present stage of the 


‘business. I do it the more cheerfully, consider- 


ing that it may.do good, and can do no harm. 
Any thing that I can propose on such a subject 
is to be regarded only as a mere suggestion or 
hint, on which others are to decide, after ob- 
taining every possible information and assistance 
to direct their judgment.. Imperfect or errone- 
ous as my hints may be thought, they may 
yet be useful, by calling the attention of others 
to an important subject, who will perceive and 


endeavour to’ supply and correct, the deficien- 


cies and the errors of my plan. 


On the principles fully explained, and, ri 


trust, established, in the preceding pages, we 


may with ease and confidence, and with scarce 
a-spossibility of dispute, state the following 
particulars as what are most needful, if not 


all 


Cee ae 
all: that can be useful in point of ic in a 
: great Hospital. Typ 

1. That there be a miter: of ordinary at~— 
tending Surgeons (permanently appointed) am ~~ 
pl A sufficient to do all the duty. } 

. That these surgeons be as hiphily cualisat | 
as duaee 

3. That there be a regular supply of young--_ 
er Surgeons, carefully trained, by some years. 
close attendance in the Hospital, and every pos- 
sible instruction to act as assistants to the ordi- — 
nary Surgeons, and to fill their places in case of 
_ their death or retreat; so that the. care of the: 
patients may never be committed to very young 
and inexperienced practitioners, who attend and 
operate for.their own sake, knowing that they 
 avould be the better of more experience.” 

4. That there be a sufficient number of extra-__ 
ordinary or consulting Surgeons, men of much — 
experience and high character in their profes- — 
sion, and well accustomed to Hospital duty, 
ready at all times, when called on, to give their 


advice and assistance in all extraordinary and. ~ 


if 


Li sage 
If any thing further in point of chirurgical 
assistance be really wanted in an hospital, it 


ought to be fairly stated and explained by those 
who know of it, and who ‘honestly wish to 


course be procured if possible. 


In the mean time it will scarce be disputed, 


public benefit, and much better than what has 
ever yet subsisted. in this Infirmary. 

_ Now, all those things, I am confident, may 
be obtained: none of them perhaps without 
some difficulties ; but I can see no difficulties in 


a a little perseverance. 

In the first place, I must not attempt to con- 
he that the permanent appointment of a few 
ordinary Surgeons. necessarily implies some ad- 
| ‘ditional annual expence to the Hospital. Such 
| Surgeons must be paid for their attendance, and 


| Hospital-duty ; which duty many a young Sur- 
would gladly discharge without fee or re 


promote the charitable purpose of the institu- 
tion. As soon as it is made known, it will of 


that such an establishment would be a great’ 


any of them which may not be surmounted 


for their great and persevering labours in the 


ward. 


fe eT 


ward for a few months in his life, either as a 
good piece of education and instruction to al 
self, or as a feather in his cap. : any 
I need not enlarge on this point of the ex 

pence of such an establishment as I suggest: 
we shall hear enough of that from our Treasur 


er, whose objections will probably have hed 


: 


weight with some of the vince ‘than they 


#5. 
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will ever have with me. | 
On this important and interesting occasion, T 


think such considerations of economy must be 
disregarded ; they are but secondary objects. I 
know the funds of the Infirmary are very-slen= 
der; I know’ its expences for years together 
have so much exceeded its income, that it has 
been necessary more than once to solicit ext 8 
ordinary contributions from the charity of. the 
public. But I know also, that the public cha- 
rity hitherto has always kept pace with the be- 
nevolent, though seemingly imprudent exer 
‘tions of the Managers to make “n 


useful as possible. 
The Infirmary, indeed, is poor; but ship ae 

ty and this country are not poor, nor are they 
erowing poor; on the contrary, I believe the 


wealth 
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prealth of Edinbur gh, and of Scotland in gene. 
zal, is greater at present than ever it was, and 
that it is increasing rapidly. [do not believe the 
charity of the people is diminishing; for their 
sake I hope it is increasing too, as it will cover 
a multitude of their sins. 

Ba, lO} that wealth and .that fetes I am. con- 
vinced, we may fairly and safely trust, on this 
Occasion, as soon as the nature and greatness of 
the evil to be removed, and of the good to be 
htained: are fully understood by the public. 
ay his, as formerly hinted, was one of my chief 
reasons for stating our case so strongly, and il- 
lustrating it so particularly. 

" Poor as the Infirmary is, it is not quite so 
: poor at present as it was fifty years ago; when 
ithe Managers, even in their utmost need, gave 
small salaries to the two ordinary Physicians, 
whom .they appointed permanently to do the 
_Hospital-duty, in order to get rid of the sad evil 
of the promiscuous, though gratuitous, atten- 
dance of the whole College of Physicians by 
‘notation. The Infirmary has not prospered the 
ess for that deviation from strict economy, 
which has ever since been universally approved 


of, 
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of. Every argument which led to that establish 
ment of the Physicians, and several more, as ale 
ready explained, are applicable in their full force _ 
to the present case of the Surgeons, ‘ ¥ 

It is as reasonable and just that the ‘ re 


gist for the medicines which they furnish te q 
the Hospital. The Infirmary cannot’ afford 
to pay its Surgeons /berally, or at all. in pros 
portion to what they would be paid for the 
same professional duty in private. And I have 
such confidence in the generosity and gooc 
sense of the Surgeons themselves, that I am con< 
“vinced none of them will expect any great sae 
lary for their attendance in the Infirmary. Bu a 
whatever the Hospital can afford, I think it : 
_ ‘would be better for it to give for the best chi J 
rurgical assistance, than to accept gratuitous as-— 
sistance less good; just as it would be better * 
give the full market price for the best food and | 
medicines, than to give the patients bad food 


and medcines, though got at a lower price, or 
nt: 


Let 


for seis 


te! Seay 


_ Let us suppose the worst that can happen, 
_and much worse than [ believe will happen, 
that this new expence shall not in any degree 
be compensated by the charity of the public 
when the object and reason of it become known: 
“no greater evil can result from it, than that 
"fewer patients annually must be received into 
the Hospital; but probably not less, perhaps 
: much more good will be done to the sick poor 
than at present. Now this good to be done to 
: the sick poor, not the number of them to be an- 
nually admitted into the Infirmary, is the proper 
object of this institution. Every body who 
_ knows any thing about hospitals will acknow- 
_ledge, that {the expenditure of money being 
_ supposed the same in both cases) it would be 
much better to admit only 150 patients at once, 
_all of whom may be comfortably accommedat- 
ed and properly taken care of, than to receive 
“into the Hospita al all ‘that desired to be admitted, 
_as used to be done in the Atel Dieu at Paris, 
and lay them four or five or six) in a bed, with 
the probability of their being swept off by hun- 
reds, either by the bad air or the contagious 
‘ | Uu * fevers 


Pee 


fevers engendered among ‘them. This is iny 


deed a shocking case, though a real one, and» 


may be thought too strong an illustration: But — 


the same undeniable general principle is appli- q 


cable, whenever the number of the patients to 


be received is put in competition with the due 


and proper care of those that are received. | 


As to the number of permanent ordinary 


Surgeons that will be requisite to do the duty — 


of the Hospital, the general principle certainly 
is, that it ought to be amply sufficient, but not 
too great. As, on the system long established, 


there has been but one Surgeon in attendance 


at once, who is supposed able to do all the du- ‘ 


ty in his department ; ; and as there are but two 


Physicians to a much greater number of patients 


in their department, it may be thought need-— 


“Si, Pe 


less to have more than one ordinary attending a 


Surgeon ; but this, in my opinion, would be a Y 


very scurvy piece of economy, and a most ins 


judicious establishment. : hem 


If there were but ten or a dozen patients in 


the Surgeons department, there ought to be twa 


ordinary attending Surgeons, not only ta pro- 


vidg: 


/ 
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vide against the possible and very probable : ac- 


_cidents of absence, sickness, or death of one 


a 


Surgeon, but also that the two attending Sur- 


weons may have daily opportunities of assisting 
one another, and consulting together without 
delay, or difficulty, or idle formality, about 


every case which to either of them appeared 


; difficult, or dangerous, or doubtful. ‘Such apt 


aaa! consultations, either among Surgeon 


or Physicians respectively, or among both to- 


gether, I am sure would be much more for the 


benefit of patients, either in hospitals or out of 


them, than those numerous, formal, pompous, 


and unavailing consultations, which have so 
often and so justly been made the a ubIECt of. 


reproach and ridicule y 


if there were ten times as many patients as 


I have supposed in the Surgeons wards, I have 


_ no doubt that two Surgeons would be amply 


sufficient to. take proper care of them, - and 


“would do so at least as well as a greater num- 


ber would do, perhaps better; just as hath been 
repeatedly observed with Tespeet both to Sur- 
geons and Physicians. in many other hospitals ; : 


. and 
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and as hath been experienced in this Hospital — : 


4 


for fifty years, with respect to two ordinary Phy=i ip 


sicians, and the. great number of patients under’ 4 


their care. 
Pertiaps it will be thought right, in order 
that the error, if any, may be on the safe side, 


4 
| 


to have three ordinary Surgeons permanently — y 


attending in the Infirmary. But I am sure if — 


this pomt.is to be determined by the considera- 


tion of what is best for the patients, the num- 


ber of permanent ordinary Surgeons will not 


be less than two, nor more than three. Any 


greater number would almost inevitably lead to’ 


some kind of attendance by rotation among 


them; implying, to a certain degree, some of 


4 


-# 


Ss eS 


; ot * ; thea, cS ee 
the evils already shown te result necessarily — 


from such a systerm. - 


As to the second point, the stoped selection © 


of two or three Surgeons, the most highly qua- 
lified, to do permanently the Hospital-duty; — 


this is certainly of as much consequence as the — 


appointment of a proper number of them. TI 


have already acknowledged that I am no judge: LS 


of the real and comparative merits of individual — 


surgeons, - 


9 
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surgeons, and declared that I will take no cons 
cern in the choice of them for the Hospital. 
On this very account I may with the more 
freedom state those indisputable general princi- 
ples, on which I earnestly wish and trust that 
the choice shall be made. 

' T take it for granted, as what no person of 
competent knowledge and judgment will ever 
seriously dispute, 

4. ‘That in the College of Surgeons in Edin- 
burgh many more well qualified individuals — 
may be found than can really be wanted for the 
service of the Hospital. 

- 2. That it is probable that. those’ are best 
qualified for such a trust, who, after a com- 
plete and regular education in their profession, 
have had the advantage of many years experi- 
‘ence, both in private practice and in this Infir- 
mary, and who actually have at this time great _ 
employment, and public esteem and confi- 
dence. | | 
- Of course, I earnestly wish that two or three 
such men were appointed ordinary Surgeons 
to the Hospital. Perhaps they will not thank 


me 
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me for this suggestion, which may seem to ré 
duce them to the unpleasant dilemma of either 
declining to do what is right, and what is eX 
| pected of them, or else doing what is very dis. 
agreeable and inconvenient to themselves. I 
certainly have no wish to give offence to any 
‘of them, and I am sensible that'I touch a very 
dglicate nodinty fide” Ph oe Baas ; 
Tt is not, however, so embarrassing as. at 
first sight it may appear. Any such Surgeons 
who give their services in the Hospital on 2 
new system, will have, and, what is better, will 
deserve, great credit with the public for doing 
so; more especially as it must be plain to every 
body that they can have no motive but honest 
zeal for the public goo, when they undertake 
such a laborious duty. Any salary that the Ine 
firmary may be supposed to give to its Sur- 
geons could be no object to such men ; it could 
not even be an adequate compensation for the 
time which they must employ in the Hospi 
dal, | | | | 
But, on the other hand, I conceive that many 
such Surgeons may, not .only without-any dis- 
credit 
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sredit to themselves, but with ‘great propriety, 
and most honourably, decline that service. Some 
are so much engaged in private practice, and 
are s0 often called to the country, that they can- 
not be expected to undertake such a task ; be- 
cause ‘it is impossible that they can give either 
sufficient time or sufficient attention to their 
Hospital-duty. ‘Then I trust I may without. 
‘impropriety suggest, that men come to a cer- 
‘hin age, (which it would be needlessly indeli- 
‘ate to state very particularly), though as fit as 
“ever they were for the ordinary practice of their 


“profession as surgeons, are well entitled to de- 


cline the daily labours, and very frequent per- 
“formance of nice and difficult operations, which 
must be required of Elogpital Surgeons. I have 
“seen, some Surgeons operate very well, whose 
x eyesight was so much impaired, that they were 
“obliged to use spectacles ; ; and I have known 
. imany men, surgeons and others, whose hands 

“were: very steady at the age of seventy and- up+ 
: “wards. “Yet it cannot be disputed, that, in the 
“decline of life, the sight generally fails, and the 
“hand shakes, to such a degree, as to make men 


less 


i 


on 
an 


at) at Sea 3 
less fit to be operating surgeons in a great hose 
pital than they would have been twenty or 


“| thirty years before. Any surgeon who scale 9 in 


himself the beginning of these symptoms of dee 
cay, may, with the greatest honour to himself, 7 
decline the appointment to the Hospital, _ or 
withdraw from it if he had previously been ape 
pointed. . Then it can be no secret, that i in 
Edinburgh a great part of the business of those 
_ called Surgeons, is physic rather than surgery 
I mean, that it is such as might be done b , 
Physicians here, and would be done by Physi- i: 
cians in other countries, In which the distin 
tion of the different branches of the medical. ; 
profession is strictly observed, and enforced by ‘ 
law; and consequently surgeons are as much 
prevented from the practice of physic, as. phy. 
sicians (here as well as elsewhere) are from the 
practice of surgery and pharmacy. I have ng 
doubt that in Edinburgh three fourths at least, } 
tore probably nine-tenths, of the proper me+ 4 
dical practice is done by the members of. the 
College of Surgeons; who in fact, though not 
in name, are the ordinary physicians in every 
family, 
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- family. Many of theni, F am well conviriced, 
would have very ‘extensive practicé, and of 
course great affluence, though they should never 
perform any great or nice chirurgicall operation. 
This I know was for many years the kind of — 
- practice of one of the most eminent surgeons 
in London, who has now renounced entirely 
the practice of surgery, and is become the great 
est physician in that great city. I have no 
doubt that this system will continue in Edin- 
burgh as long as the Medical School in this 
University shall continue to flourish: for this 
plain reason, that every young man who is 
bred as a surgeon in this city may easily-have, 
if he chooses, and in fact most of them choose 
to have, the education of a Physician also. It 
depends partly on a man’s own taste and future 
“prospects at the time of His education, partly 
on the circumstances in which he is afterwards 
placed, whether he ‘shall make physic or sur- 
gery the:chief object of his attention and’ study, 
or whether he shall: choose to be in his own 
person both surgeon and physician.” Now, for 
this most common, and therefore most impor- 
aX ) tant 
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tant kind of practice, a.man may be well qua= 
lifted who would not choose,. and really would 
not be'fit, to appear as a principal operator in 

a aateat hospital. = » | 
Yet after. making all reasonable or seals 
allowances. for these considerations,. I still must. 
think and wish. that two or three of the most 
eminent and most. experienced Surgeons may. 
be found, who will accept the appointment of 
ordinary Surgeons to the Infirmary, were it but 
for ¢wo or. three years, nay but for one year ; 
just. to: give the most creditable beginning to a 
new and rational system, to introduce and. es-. 
tablish some of those improvements in the con— 
duct of the chirurgical department of the Hos- 
pital, which I] am. no judge of, but. which I 
am well assured are much wanted, and to pte- 
“clude all. suspicion of any. sinister purpose in. 
_ such.a change of system as I recommend,. and 
as hath long: been wished for by all who are 
most interested, and purely interested, in_ the 
prosperity of the Hospital, and the welfare of 
- the sick poor who are admitted into it, 
ajo ‘But 
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But in this case, as in all cases, let us sup- 
pose the worst-possible, that we may be the 


‘better prepared for it, and, as far as we can, 


- provide against it. Let us suppose, that not 


‘one of those Surgeons who at present have the 


most extensive practice, which implies the: ‘great~ 
est share of public esteem and confidence, will 


undertake the arduous task of Hospital-duty 


even for one or two years; then of course the 
choice of ordinary attending Surgeons must be 
made from among those members of their col- 
lege who have not yet attained such eminence. 


If this be thought an evil, (I mean in compa~ 


‘yison of the other preferable selection), let it 


at. least be observed, that it would be a very 


small evil, or, in other words, a very great 


| good, when compared with the great evil which 


‘actually has subsisted in this Infirmary for more 


than sixty years, in consequence of the sys- 


tem of rotation, ‘Then the evil supposed, whe- 


ther greater or less, would be but temporary, 


and most probably even from the first might 


stated very fully, a few of the profession, who, 


be but very smail. For the reasons already 


, by 
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by their merit, have attained great eminence, 
will probably continue to engross the greatest 


part of the business as long as they continue in 


health and vigour, even though many of their — 


younger brethren of equal or superior talents, j 


and perhaps equal merit in every respect, are 


gradually coming on. This is so. generally — 


known and understood, that it can require no 


illustration. 


In the course of nature, those Members of © 


the College of Surgeons who are at present the 


youngest must become the oldest on the list; — 


and some of those who are at-present unknown 
to the public will then be most highly esteem- 


ed and most generally employed, and after a » 


few years will give place to some of their young- 


er brethren, yet unborn. These things, though — 


future, are just as certain as that none of the 


Surgeons at this day the most eminent, were 


eminent or even’ known to the public fifty 


years ago, or were-born in the end of the last — 


century. 


It is equally certain, though not so generally 2 


known or attended to, that, in the natural course _ 


of 
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of science,. I mean, if no unexpected and. ca~ 


lamitous revolution shall happen, every succeed~ 
ing generation will surpass the preceding in 
real knowledge and in every useful art. This will 
be the case with the science of physic as well 
as with mathematics and chemistry, and with 
the operative part of Surgery, as well as with 
the arts of building ships, or spinning and 
weaving cotton, Mankind, or at least some of 
the most ingenious and wisest of them, whose 
example must soon be followed by the rest in 
their several’ professions and stations, when not 
| prevented by some powerful cause, will always 
earn and retain what is good and useful, and. 
will discover, and correct, and supply, what is 
erroneous oF defective, in the sciences and the 
arts which they have occasion to study and to 
practise, ) : 
mat 1s ROE that oo hE bs the first 
appointed ordinary Surgeons to the Infirmary, 
the selection in a few years must be made from 


_ among those who are at present the j junior Sur's 


geons, or else from among others still younger 
_than these, 
If 


= fh 
y » 
“8 
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If this (by reason of such a necessity as I have 
supposed) were done from the first, the difference 
in point of benefit to the Hospital, between such 
a selection, and one made from ans t : 


would probably be much less than at ‘frst migh it 
be ‘supposed ; and even this difference would 
soon be at an end, and from the beginning it 
would in a great measure be compensated by 
those junior Surgeons giving more of their ti 1 ; 
and attention to their Hospital-duty than the ; 
senior brethren would have occasion, or ‘indee | 
hates be able to do. a 
“But the best illustration and most ost conclusive 
argument on this point, is the ample expetia : 
ence which the Hospital has had within these 
fifty years in the permanent appointment of its 

~ Physicians. Some of these, for example, ) 
Hope, Dr Stedman, and Dr Rutherford, were 
men of considerable standing and eminence in 
their profession, when they severally were B " 


pointed Physicians to the Infirmary. ‘But J Dr 
Clerk and Dr Drummond, the two origittall 7 
eppomise, and more Pay Dr Hamilton, (who, 

it 


tage F 


» should be: observed, - was first -appointed sas 
ssistant- to Dr Stedman, and actually. served 
ome years in that capacity), were very young. 
hysicians when they obtained the permanent 
ppointment. Yet no complaints. ‘were ever 
nade. of these gentlemen; ‘nor do I believe 
bat even one person was ever so irrational as 
0 suppose that the Hospital-duty could be 
early so well done by the whole College of 
hhysicians attending in rotation, as it was from_ 
re first by those three individuals eran per- 
aanently. 
_I should expect with confidence j just the same 
Oe. of benefit from the permanent appoint- 
ent of two. or three even of the junior Sur- 
eons. Though Tam not at all acquainted 
itl some, nor intimately acquainted with any — 
f them, yet I know enough of several of their 


umber, to be convinced, by their conversa- 

ion and conduct, that they are men of sense | 
nd — and competent medical know- | 
dee. I must presume the same, or. ‘much 
i of their skill and dexterity in. surgery, 
vhich they have chiefly studied: but this I 


Sh i choose 


t ag3 J 


choose to take for granted, having 10 wists, ¢ y 
much less than none, either to see it or feel it 
"Fhe Managers, however, may easily obtain ¢ on 
that point ample information from the most 
competent judges. ‘ 4 

As to the third point, the nomination of a 
sistant Surgeons; 1 should think it much f 
the benefit of the Hospital, and indeed of I! 
concerned, that each ordinary Surgeon’ s 100 d 
be allowed an assistant, for reasons and pt 
poses fully stated already. Such assistants mia 
be appointed to them either from the fis, 3s 
im the medical department was done near 1 en 
years ago, when Dr Freer (now Professor ¢ ” : 
Physic in the University of Glasgow) was'a . 
pointed assistant to Dr Rutherford; or ai 
some time, and at the request of each princi 
Surgeon, as was done more than four and 


lth 


twenty years ago in the medical department, 
when Dr Hamilton was pistons assistant 0 
Dr Stedman. : is ae sai ; 7 

If the principal ordinary Surgeons first’ ap- 
pointed be men pretty far advanced th ie al 
much. ae in — practice, sy 


ae) | 
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be allowed assistants from the first. If they 


“ 


the i immediate appointment of assistants to them, 


oust for many reasons desirable, will not be 
80 ‘oaks and may be postponed for some 
This it is proper to-attend to; for the chief 


or or only difficulty that I foresee on this point is, 


b. at first proper assistant surgeons may not 
easily be found. Even the junior members of 
pe College, who have once attended, or ex- 
hot choose to appear in the Hospital in the cha- 
acter of assistants or subalterans. Perhaps they 
will be very angry at me for thinking it even 
| possible that any of them should attend on that 


soting. I shall.be sorry for it, but not in the 
Teast disconcerted by it; for the case will not 
by any means be hopeless. In the first. place, 
they will have abundance of time to cool. As- 
| 5 tant Surgeons may not be much. wanted for 
se fen years or more; and in half as many mi+ 
fh. ites they will probably see that the appoint= 

| ment of assistant Surgeons wauld. be better for 
| » Sa, themselves 


e younger men, and less engaged in practice, 


pected to attend, as principal Surgeons, may © 


of oe A LE Se TAAY bs Sr eh eee rE a Se a 
is 4 bh ad ee xt Bhi a uve at has a 
if \ obs, | \ et 


themselves in point of improvement, and infe 


assistant Surgeons in) the Infirmary, -we need 


Pa Cc it eg 


ay ¢ 
ye! ae, Neil eed 
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nitely better for the sick poor,. than the pres : nt 
system.of promiscuous attendance by rotation a 
If considerations of personal vanity,: er profes= 
sional etiquette, for which: I hhave-no great es 
teem at any time, and no patience when. it is) 
opposed. to-professional duty and:common sense, f 
shall still prevent any or all of the present 1 mem= 
bers of the College of Surgeons frony setving a as : 


not despair of soon finding abundance of fu 
geons. both able’ and: willing. to do that fed, . 
On. the same; undeniable principle, «that some of 
the present junior members are perfectly: able to, 
fill the’ places of their seniors; those who. shall 
come: after them: will ‘be: equally able ‘to. fill 


theirs, . In a few years there will be many ne "i 


members of that) College ;»pethaps six times 2 
many as the Infirmary can have occasion’ fers ; 
and probably few of them will choose to: des 
cline an appointment, really honourable in 
self, and so far advantageous, that it gives then em 
the best.-possible chance of becoming in’ di 
time principal Surgeons to this Hospital ar L 


¥ ~ 
7 


aa 


tt 1S og —On this account I conceive that che y 


ye an expence to the he siuey oI presume 
. nL ar ‘Treasurer can have no objection to them. 
- For the same reason, I am sure he can have 
no objections to the appointment of extraordi- 
ary or consulting Surgeons, on ‘the principle 
hich T shall suggest. Whether these shall be 
more or less numerous, I do not propose that 
‘they shall receive any’ ealary from the Hospi- 
“tal. Their office can never be laborious, but 
3 : ometimes may be very useful, though I con- 
c eive that their assistance will seldom be requir- 
“ed. T think the appointment should be consi- 
te ered, by themselves and by the public, rather 
as an paeable testimony of esteem for their 
character, and confidence in their prefessional 
ik ill, and gratitude for their former good ser- 
es, than as a duty requiring frequent atten- 
dance and much labour. | 
$ if there be two ordinary Surgeons, still more, 
f there be three such appointed to the Infirma- 
q ‘these will of course form the best, the readi- 
st, and the most useful of all ‘consultations, ‘at 


least 


SOR SSG eee 4q 
Yeast in- ‘ordinary cases ; just as Be ae. expe- 
rienced by the two. Physicians of this Hospita : 
successively for near fifty years, and by t the. 
Physicians and Surgeons of many other hospi- 
tals for a much longer time. But in extraordis . 
nary cases, of peculiar doubt and: difficulty, it ' 
would certainly be very much for the benefit 
of all concerned, for the credit of the | Hospital 
and the Managers, the satisfaction of ail in ub : 


lic, the honour of the Surgeons themselves, an dil 
above all, for the good of the patients, that 
there should be the additional aid of some other 
Surgeons of the greatest skill and longest ex. 
perience. It is only on such occasions, which 
seldom occur, probably not once in a hundred 
cases, that any tei etiie consultation shor On 
be called, 2 ; it ils oe ae a q 
The number of extraordinary or consult lta : 
Surgeons appointed to the Infirmary may with 
out impropriety be greater or less, three e © ; 
four, or twige as many, provided always it Ye 
understood and declared, that it is not neces 
to assemble them all on any occasion ; any dt 


one or two of them will at all times be deemed 


x. es Sa: 


a sufficient consultation, I am sure’ it “is ag 


much as any of us would choose for himself; 


or as the greatest and richest persons would 


have, if they had occasion for chirurgical. as 
sistance. I have no scruple to say, that I think 
“the choice of the individual Surgeons to be cal 


led in to a consultation, in any particular case, 


' should be left to the ordinary Surgeons; and 


_ that the duty of the Managers in that respect is 


_ fulfilled, when they appoint, as consulting Sur- 


- geons, a sufficient number of men of eminence 


_and experience in their profession, to whom 
that choice of the. ordinary Surgeons shall be 


i 


c 


limited. 
A certain degree of rutital’ esteem and con< 


fidence, some respect for one another’s profes- 


sional knowledge and judgment, and some 


7 
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found; and sometimes the very reverse of them 


agreement in the general principles on which 


f they are to act, are at least as necessary among 
the individuals of a consultation, as their hav- 


_ ing all been bred to the same profession. But 


those accomplishments are not always to bé 


1g 
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b 
is to ‘be found in a supereminent evict among — 


Physicians and Surgeons. et ah ‘ 

‘We are certainly a most ‘amiable brother= 
hood ; as every person must acknowledge who 
has had the good luck'to see but a dozen and a 
half or two dozen of us together, especially if 


he saw us at dinner. Yet, whatever the ma- 


aS ee ee ee Pe 


jority of us may be, I am afraid we are not all 
perfect angels.- Some of us at least appear to 
be made of the same flesh and blood, and to be 
subject to the same ‘frailties, and passions, and 


es ae eee 


Vices, as other men. The consequence is, that — 
when two or three of us are set down together 
in a little town, or fifty or an hundred of us in 
a great town, and obliged to scramble for fame, 
and fortune, and daily bread, we are apt to’ get 
into ‘rivalships,-and. disputes, and altercations, : 
which sometimes end in open ‘quarrels and im- f 
placable \animosities, to the very’ great annoy- 
ance of those who are, and the no less enter~ a 
tainment of those “who ‘are not, our patients. 
A. consultation “among any number ‘of such : 
angry physicians ‘or surgeons, in all probability, 
will conduce as little to the benefit of their pa- 


tient, 


f pie a loose inva osciahe ; for pro-’ 
bably the good of the patient will, be the last. 
and least object of their thoughts. This is s0° 
“well known by many disgraceful examples, and; 
( has. so often been made the subject of ‘merri- 
“ment and ridicule i in novels and comedies, that, 
is believe: many very sensible people are seti- 
ously convinced that a consultation is but a: 
_ for Ihave an hundred. times known such 


: awe decline having a consultation of us, when’ 
a proposed. it, and urged it as strongly as L. 
: ‘could. Those who think our consultations: 
mere farces maust of course think it of little or 
mo consequence how they are performed ;. or 
1 may even think that the more absurd and ri- 
¢ diculous they are made, the better those farces 
_ will be. 
q af I thought sO, I anid never remonstrate 


i; ‘the P ecsecies of this a ees: that. is, a all: 
4 _the Surgeons of Edinburgh, to the number of 
‘ ‘twenty, thirty, or more, who may. choose to 
7 attend and take a share in it: for Ihave not 


imagination, 


t ba 


‘imagination enough to conceive any thing c {| 


| 


the kind more systematically absurd, or less for "| 
the good of the patients, or more inconsistent 4 
with the purpose, and almost with the very no~ 
tion of a consultation. 


* 


That promiscuous and xultinsdicieal congre- | 4 
gation of all the members of the College of 
Surgeons, who choose to attend and consult | 
about a-poor patient in the Hospital, Is one of © 
the many bad consequences which result from | 
the bargain made by our predecessors with the | 
Surgeons ; and, though trivial in comparison | of 
some of the other evils already pointed out, is 
in truth avery great nuisance, which ought: toi! 
be removed as soon and as sa sa ag possi~ 
ble. . SRE ONL. | iam 
«In saying this, I mean no dueomatel rated $ 
Surgeons, either professionally or personally. 
Any one of them may be a very good “ft 
geon; any two or three of them (bating ore : 
the chance of personal animosity and systema~ 
tic irreconcilable difference of opinion) - 
make an. excellent consultation, such as ang | 
physician, or any one of ‘themselves, or. a) ¥ 
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nan of sense, thoiigh not of the médical profes- 
jon, would be perfectly content with, if his 
own life or limbs, or those of the persons dear 
ei to him, were at stake : and all of them tak- 
co together, (with only two or three months 
: ‘{nstruction from a clever drill serjeant), I am 
Besa ctacus would maké an admirable platoon ; 
“such as as would do credit to the first regiment of 
Royal Edinburgh Volunteers. But how sucha 
platoon ‘an ever serve the proper purpose of a 
"consultation, or any good purpose to the sick 
"poor, in the Hospital, or out of it, is to me ut- 


* 


terly incomprehensible, 
My veneration for my own profession, and. 
for those who practise it, is not excessive ; and 
many things in the theory and the practice of it 
I consider as fair objects of ridicule, contempt, 
and reproach. | I trust, therefore, I may have 
‘some chance of meeting with credit, when I 
‘Sag = I do not leg ahaa seeing 


heir sein In all cases either ‘of doubt or of 
| 7,72 gr eal 


* 
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great Uae a physician must be wonderfully. 


ignorant, or wonderfully arrogant, most proba~ 
bly both, who does not anxiously desire a cons 
sultation, either for his patient’s sake, or for his 


own. Iam not quite so: sure of the advantages 


of consultations in. cases not properly of doubt, _ 
but rather of dz “ficulty, whether of danger or 


not, in which the practice of the Physician ‘or 


Physicians first employed proved unsuccessful, — 


In many of these cases. I am convinced it would 


be- much better for all concerned, and especially 


for the patient, if the Physicians first employed — 


were allowed to withdraw, and others, (first 
sufficiently informed of all that had been done — 


or tried), without any restraint or embarrass~_ ; 


ment, were permitted to try what they could ; 


do. This, in substance, is.one of the oldest and 


most judicious regulations with respect to the i 


medical practice in. this Infirmary ; suggested, — 


{ have no doubt, by some experienced Physi~ ; 


clan of good sense, and candour, and accurate. ; 


observation of what he met with in his. prac 4 


tice. I have often given.that. advice to patients 


of my own in private practice ; and sometimes ' 


have — 
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| have got them to follow i it; but in general it It 1s 


wonderfully difficult to make them understand 
7 that they are not the property of their Physi- 
‘clans, and that, on the contrary, the services of 
their Physicians are their property. 

“among medical men, and some of the evils and 
“abuses to be feared in them, are so well pointed 
out in a much esteemed work of one to whom 
J owe more than a scholar’s duty and respect, 
and his observations are so much in point on 
“the present occasion, that I think I cannot do 
better than quote his words. | 

_“ There are often unhappy jealousies and 
animosities among those of the profession, by 
which their patients may suffer. A Physi- 
cian, however, who has any sense of justice 


* or humanity, will never involve his patient in 
* he has no concern. | Physicians in consulta- 


_™ ments, or opinions of one another, should di- 


The real uses and advantages of consultations 


™ the consequences of private quarrels, in which 
“* tion, whatever may be their private résent- 


 « pace themselves of all partialities, and think of 


ce nothing 
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nothing but what will most Fie colly conttle 


bute to the relief of those under their care, 
* Ifa Physician cannot lay his hand to his 
heart, and say that his mind is perfectly open 
to conviction, from whatever quarter it shall 
come, he should in honour decline the con- 
sultation, Many advantages arise from two 
Physicians consulting together, who are men, 
of candour, and have mutual confidence in 
each other’s honour. A remedy may occur 
to one which did not to another; and a Phy- 
sician may want resolution, or sufficient con- 
fidence in his own opinion, to prescribe a 
powerful but precarious remedy, on which, 
however, the life of his patient may depend ; 
in this case the concurring opinion of his bro- 
ther may fix his own, But, if there is no 
mutual confidence ; if opinions are regarded, 
not according to their intrinsic merit, but ace 
cording to the person from whom they. pro- 
‘ ceed; or, if their ig reason to. believe, that 
sentiments delivered with. openness are to be 
whispered abroad, and misrepresented to the 
public, without regard to the obligations of 
| “ honoys: 
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- honour and secrecy 5 and if, in consequence 
of this, a Physician is singly to be made res- 
_* ponsible for the effects of his advice; insuch 
- cases, consultations of Physicians tend rather 
® to the detriment than to the advantage of the 
/* sick, and the usual and jndeed most favour- 
nt able conclusion of them is some very harm- 

— less but insignificant prescription.” 3 
: These remarks of my father, in his Lectures 
on the Office and Duties of a Physician, read in 

- this University more than thirty years ago, are - 
4 _ evidently as applicable to Surgeons as to Phy- 
- sicians.. With respect to both, and their patients, 
it is plain that all the good that can be expected 
= a consultation may be obtained from one 
of two, or three, or four, at the utmost, at least 
as well.as from one ten times as numerous ; and . 
i J should think it almost as.plain, that much of 
_ that good may be prevented, a and much positive 
i evil done, by a very numerous consultation, 
i. On this point, I presume, without vanity, to 
’ know as much as most men. For full half my 
e life, I have been a Drofessan of Physic in the 
4 Pniversity of Edinburgh, during which. time 
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ness, to the number certainly of some thousands. 
Nineteen times out of twenty at least I have 


E 
consultations have Keen a great part of a busie 


been the youngest Physician of the consultation : ; : 


and of course, when 2 any written directions were 


to be given to the patient, have had the hon i 


our to put them in ‘writing, to the number, ie 


i 


ia 
presume, of two or three hundred at least. T i 


can say with confidence in point of fact, that Vy 


( 


never yet knew any good come of a very nu- 


merous consultation ; and I doubt much whether 3 


any “Physician or Surgeon of competent experi- 
ence will give a different account of the result 
of what He has observed. 

Once, and but once, in my life; I was at 
one of those grand consultations of all, or al- 
most all, the Surgeons in Edinburgh, and that 
once to my great confusion and sorrow; for I 
“ was accidentally the innocent cause of it. It. 


happened near twenty years ago, when I was 


attending as Clinical Professor, that a manca me : 


under my care in a very particular situation. 


From the account which he gave of his own f 


illness, and from the Reg ec observed in 
him, 


fn, : it was plain that he had_ had, about . six, 
-weeks before, a hse inflammation of his 
lungs, which had terminated i in a great impost- 
hume ; and. that ‘this imposthume, instead | of 
bursting into the lungs, so that the matter might 
be spit up, ° had. burst. into, the cavity, of the 


breast, forming a disease well known in physic 
by the name of Empyema. . This was put be- 
yond all doubt by | the previous history, and all 
‘the concurrent symptoms, and above all, by the 
characteristic symptom of distinct fluctuation i in 
‘the breast, both. felt and heard, Knowing no 
‘medical. cure for such a,disease, knowing the 
‘natural tendency of it to be fatal, _knowing no 
‘chance that the man had for life but a. certain. 
‘chirurgical operation, and thinking the dangey 
of this. would be less, and the probability .of 
‘success greater, if it were done. soon,.than if 
it. were delayed till his strength were further 
‘exhausted, I thought of the operation from the 
‘first, but durst not prescribe it, at once, as, 
‘should have done a common tapping. for ,a 
“dropsy 5 it is very uncommon; .it is reckoned 
“@angerous to life: I had never seen, it. per- 
. , : formed, 
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formed, nor indeed had I ever seen the dig 4 
ease before. After a few days trial of reme: i 


dies, which, as ] expected, proved ineffectual, i ; 
~ gaid, at my public visit, that I must have a con= 7 


sultation with the Surgeon, meaning a quiet 
private consultation with the attending Surgeon 
personally. By some mistake in the expression, _ | 
whether mine or my clerk’s I know not, this 
was understood to mean a full consultation of 
all the Surgeons, without delay, on a most 
urgent case. Such a consultation was accord- 
ingly summoned; but I knew nothing of it, ; 
till, calling in the evening to enquire about my 
élinical patients, 1 learned to my great asto- 
nishment and vexation, that the operation-roon 7 
was full of students waiting to see the exttraors 
dinary operation performed, and the | ‘cone ¥. 
sulting room as full of Surgeons who were busy 
examining my patient. Thither I went ims 
mediately ; more anxious to make the best ex 
cuse I could for so absurd a mistake, than ¢ 
take any share in the consultation. — The f 
found my man in the middle of them ; “ee a 
most formidable array it was. I do not r 
ema Der 


; " é 
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“member the exact number of them 5 nor-could 
it easily have been counted.. A. clever excise- 
| "man, if he were allowéd to gauge the consult- 

‘ing-room, could tell within half a»dozen ; for 
| the room was almost as -full-as it, could holds 

But’ the: exact number of the ‘consultation is of 
hs AO moment; it certainly was a very numerous 

sone; and I remember well the result of it, 

and the event of the case. It was decided,’ af- 
ter long discussion, that the operation at. that 


time was not adviseable ; and it was recom- 
mended to me to try what I could do for the 
‘ patient in the way of medical -practice; which 
Thad actually been doing, for some days, with- 
"out the least benefit, or sprospect of benefit to 
{ him, that I could see. bey 
* The laugh went so much against meon that 
occasion, and the mountain in labour was so 
‘atrongly before my eyes, that I could do nothing 
_ but shrug my shoulders and hold my tongue : 
% p fully resolved, however, n not to try‘such another 
.. consultation, without irresistible necessity. 
é ~My man, of course, died ; not indeed in a 
~ Hospital : for finding he grew rather worse than 
4 ~ better, he soon tired of me and my medical 
3 A ‘Practice, 


way to Glasgow, where he died in six weeks. 


\ 


Sie 
roe 


practice, and, in less than a’fortnight, went a- 


ine eat 


Perhaps I shall be told, that, if the operation _ 


had been performed as I proposed, the man_ 


might have died in the sixth part ofthat time ae : 
and that then, I who advised it, and the Sur. _ 
geon who performed it, would have been’ said 4 
to have killed him. Very probably: all: these — 
evils would have happened; as. they. may. . 
happen in every case of a capital operation’ 
in surgery ; but, when such an operation is per~ 
formed, the patient probably has his best or on= _ 
ly chance for life. » | pera stead 

It must not be thought that I mention. tamed . 
case as a proof or example of ignorance in the 
Surgeons; quite the ~contrary: without any. 
compliment to them, I may say with -confi- ‘ 
dence, that every one’ of them, and, probably, i 


Fi we 


two thirds of their apprentices, and my students, - | 
who were assembled in the operation-room. ws : 
pecting to see the operation performed, must — 
have known. the disease from’ its wnequivocal — 
symptoms ; ; and must have known that the ope- : 
ration was the patient s best or only chance for. 
“life 3 
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: ‘tif I give it as an example, and a fair illus= 
“tration, of the inefficacy of such multitudinous 
and _ill-assorted consultations ; and of what my 
father has so gently but emphatically said, that 
they “ tend rather to the detriment than to the 
i, advantage of the sick; and the usual and in- 
«. deed most favourable conclusion of them is 
é some. very harmleas but insignificant pree 
« scription.” “4 
It is well known Sal some ¢ jndividuals from 
excessive but very natural anxiety for themselves, 
_ their. families, or their friends, and that athers, 
as a piece of state and pomp beGtting their rank 
-and fortune, now and then congregate an unne- 
cessary and inconvenient. number, perhaps as 
far as five or six medical men, for a consulta~ 
tion, day after day. But even such consulta-' 
tions are uncommon ; and if the patients and 
their friends are pleased, we have no reason to_ 
complain of them. If every great and rich 
“man i in the kingdom should choose, as a plece of — 
‘ state, to go out of the world with the help of 
_ bye and twenty Physicians, and as many Sur- 
oe as they commonly choose to be dragged 


Ds. 


to theit gtav €8 by: six horses, “when two could’ 
do the ‘work just as. well, T have no objections :. 
- for it is ‘plain,’ that neither we nor the under 
tikers can. lose any thing by so mi: gore a 
fashion, if it were’ to prevail universally. 

But, in fact, no mah in his senses, or out oa 
his senses, that I have ‘heard of, ever yet ‘thoughe 
Of such an ‘extravagartt absurdity. X ‘This catihot 
be from PANERONY; ‘ oi ‘many “hdividials 
could ‘afford’ to “have such: ‘a ‘splendid’ consilta- 
tion for themselves" or their © fainilies, | ‘just “a “a8: 
well as to have a ‘splendid funeral, or a, - spléh- 
did monument} or té make’ “3 jaunt” to three: 
or four ‘watering ‘pldces in succession. Tt’ is” 
Bait therefore, that’ such’ consultation is: 
sd bl thought Useless at least, if not. worse. 

4 91 conduct “of Phiysicians’ and ‘Surgeons, 
when themselves or any Of their families are 
Sick, affords a ‘still better ‘proof and illustration. 


of the same truth, and is indeed supreme’ ‘and 


decisive authority with respect to what is” use-- 


ihe 4 Bh) 


7 ful, or what ‘is useless, or worse ‘than “uséless,. 


in “medical consultations. With us all considera- 


tions of ecortomy ate out of the question.” Bad: 


‘we o@ : ; as 


wT 
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a8 we ‘may be thought, we are not such Can 
hibals as to prey. on one > ariother, ‘We may alf 
have, for | nothing, to ourselves and our fami~ 
Ties, es, “as much assistance: in point of physic and 
surgery as we choose. We feel strongly, that 
te have not sufficient calmness’ and firmness to 
judge and act ‘properly, when the lives of those 
are at stake in whom’ we are most tenderly i in- 


terested : and as to ourselves, when sick, we all 


know, for it is a long settled point in physic, | 
that every man ‘who doctors himself, has a fool 
for his patient. - “ 

For these reasons we are all accustomed, 
eetien ourselves or our families are sick, to ek. 
the assistance, not of all, but of. Some, of our 
professional brethren. We all consider it as 
the greatest ‘compliment that they can pay us, 
oO rather as the most honourable and strongest 
ptoof of their good opinion and confidence, 
when any ‘of our brethren ask. our advice and 
assistance on such occasions. We have there- 
fore: fio motive to make ‘the consultation less 
“miittietous, and a very strohg motive, in: every 
such case, to make it more numerous than what 


oa 
Vi apy 
é 


we 
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we know would be best for the patient; yet 


stich consultations _very seldom are of more. | 
than two or three of us. The reason of. 


we all know so well, and we can so easily 1 make 
the case our own, that none of us (I trust) ever 
dream of being affronted, or taking — it amis 
when those of our professional brethren, with. | 
whom we live i in intimacy and friendship, do. Pi | 
not ask our advice and assistance in | such. a con= 4 
sultation, po 


Let us, for the take of Ti secatiog: suppose | 
the extreme case of the opposite kind, but cor-_ 
responding exactly to what is actually done for 
the sick poor in the Infirmary. ao 
~ Let us suppose that .a Physician ¢ or a 2 Sur 
geon, when himself or any of his family. ‘ocd 
ed the professional. assistance of his brethren, 4 
instead of calling in one, or two, or three. of 4 
them, should summon a grand consultation. of. ‘| | 
all the Members of the Royal College recrhial 

he belonged ; I presume the consultation would 


instantly agree that it would be proper to sem, | 
cure the unfortunate gentleman’ s windows,, “an | 


prov ide a a, steady keeper and a strait at | | 
eae $ fore 


¥. 


me > En ays: r: 


a fear of what might Hippan’ in the next pa=: 
roxysm. Or if a man, meaning to engage in: 
a lawsuit to recover a good. estate, were to call; 
‘aconsultation of all the lawyers at the bar, and» 
if it were i a for them to-agree in any: 
‘opinion, I presume they would agree in think- 
ing him mad, even though he were one of their » 
own: brethren, who might have their advice for’ 
ptt | > 

Will it then be believed, or seriously main- 
tained, that such a consultation can be rational 
or good for the sick poor in the Hospital, which 
it would be regarded as insanity to propose for - 


the rich when sick in their own houses? 


- Some of the many objections to such ‘multi-. 
fa fatious consultations must be intelligible and ob- 
‘vious to every person of common sense; others‘ 

: of them, quite obvious and familiar to us, must ’ 

| require some explanation to make them be un-» 
derstood by ‘those who are not of the medical _ 
: Profession, | 

¢ ‘The. consultations which we read of in the » 
| works of Moliere, and Le Sage, and Fielding, 
; jai the New Bath Guide, and fifty other ta! 


are 


cal 
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are certainly very entertaining; so perhaps would” 
many of our real consultations: be, if they were: 
as generally known. © But: here an important. 
distinction-must be made, which in general: has, 

been overlooked. . They are not equally enter 
taining to every body; commonly they are most 
entertaining to those who are not interested in, 
them, and not;in the least entertaining to those. | 
who are. I do not know a worse joke than a: 
consultation of Physicians is to the person who 
is the subject of it, except a consultation of Sur) 
geons: for this involves the horrible notion of ; 
pain in addition to danger or death. . % 

Accordingly many a very fades man, who. 
used to have a. large assortment of. excellent 


stories and jokes’on our Faculty, cannot think’ 
of one of them, when a few Surgeons are con-’ 
sulting whether he shall lose we life, or only) 
one of his legs... 12 ood Spee 

It is with them.and the F; raed just as with. 
those wags who have an inexhaustible stock of: 
the best old: jokes on’ the Clergy, and on Reli- 
gion; but when-they are dying of the dropsy, 
or going to be hanged, lose at “once. all relish” 


for 
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for them, and look almost as grave as the Phy- 
‘sician or the Judge who condemned them. 

' Ican suppose a man of such firm nerves, 
‘that in the midst of five and twenty Surgeons 
consulting whether he shall be cut for the stone, 
he shall mind them no more than as many 
hobgoblins shown by a magic lanthorn, and 
withal of so facetious a disposition, as to ex-. 


claim before they have ended their consultation, 


| 
4 ¢ 


Centum me tetigere manus Aquilone gelate; 


| Non habui_febrem, Symmache, nunc babeo. 

‘But truly such good nerves and such drollery 
“are very rare on such occasions ; and the di- 
‘rect contrary of them is very common. I have 
‘read an epitaph, and an excellent one it is, on 
aman who died for fear on hearing the name 
‘of a great Physician ; and if it were necessary, 
which I presume it is not, as the fact is pretty 
well known, I could prove that within these 
few years, and within a few mies of this city, 
, a patient bona fide died of fright in less than 
: two hours, on seeing one of our most eminent 


2B Surgeons 


ges Keane i" | 
Surgeons. who was ‘sent ‘for to performs some. 


operation on him, and who probably will not 


thank me for mentioning the casualty i in a print. 


ed Memorial. “But T must do him the ‘justice | 


to say, that he was'in no degree to blame, hav- 


ing behaved with the utmost caution and delta 


cacy. Finding | his patient ‘irresolute and reluc- 


a 


tant, he withdrew for about an hour, to allow : 


him time to recover his spirits, and on’his re- 


turn found him either dead or just dying. 


‘Such saetiattos are indeed rare: But there is 


nothing either rare or casual ‘in the ‘horror and 


mental agonies which every person : feels in such : 


: circumstances : “they are as certain, and” some-. 


times as bad, ‘as the bodi Hye seo in an. bie 


tion. 


Many of our greatest heroes, - both in ted 


coats and in blue, men who would boldly 


> 


march up against a battery of cannon, or joy 


‘fully obey an  Admiral’s signal for close action 


and breaking the line of battle of an enemy's 
fleet, will grow pale at the sight of only two or 
three Surgeons, when these come to consult 


about them, And many a poor pe when 


he 
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he 1s\set, down i in, the midst of five and twenty 
Surgeons, in this, Hospital, “y have. no doubl, 
feels all. the horror, -without, t the faith, of the 
Prophet . Daniel, when first he took his seat in 


the den of dionsioit od) si coli 
Much. of , that mental at ay and Loci 
ae like much pain in cutting for. the stone, is 
unavoidable, . and must be submitted to without. 
repining: ‘But on this very account, any ereat~ 
"er or unnecessary mental agony ought the more 
, carefully t to be avoided. _ It is not only an evil, 
_ but as truly a. moral wrong done to the suffer- 
ery as any unnecessary. bodily. tortures inflicted 
on him. in performing an operation. . It i Is as. 


| truly an outrage on human nature when done 


in. an Hospital to a poor man, as, if, it. were 
done in a, splendid mansion to the, rich owner 
of. it, where no Surgeon durst Propose, such a 
| horrible consultation. | 
.. Within these three “year S, the Surgeons and 
their consultations “have made the ola consult- 
_ ing-room too hot for the Physicians, who were 
fain to apply. to the Managers, for ‘the use of 
_ their room as. 2 place to meet in. "There. I 
found 


[+ 38 J, 
found them, most advantageously posted, the | 
last time that I attended in’ the ‘Infirmary as | 
Clinical Professor, (winter 1798-9), the Sur- 
zeons being left undisputed masters of the old | 
field of consultation in the higher regions; that — 
field which had served both Physicians and _ 
Surgeons for more than fifty years. Much 
merriment, as I have been told; and some cu- | 
rious surmises were produced when the Physi- 
clans shifted their quarters, and took post’ se-_ 
parately from the Surgeons. In truth, much | 
was implied in it:’ more than has yet been ex- | 
plained. It is not yet precisely known whe- _ 
ther the Physicians were fairly elbowed out of 
the old consulting-room by the annually ine | 
creasing Host of Surgeons, or whether they had 
no taste for chirurgical consultations and chi- 
rurgical eloquence, or whether they had liked. 
these things at first, but had got a complete 
‘surfeit of them at last :. for wise men generally — 
find, sooner or later, that they may have enough | 
of the very best things. I have not presumed 
to ask any questions on this point, either of Dr 
Hamilton or Dr Rutherford, for a reason which 

they, 
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they, and-every person who reads this paper with 
attention, will guéss and’ understand at once. 
I have some five and twenty of thirty other 
questions, the least of them‘of much more im- 
_ portance than that one, to put to them, which, 
‘in case of need, I should wish them to answer 
in the most public and solemn manner. From 
doing’ this;’I should be very sorry that they 
wete precluded by any private or confidential 
intercourse with me on the subject of this Me- 
morial. © 

Such a numerous meeting, even of profes- 
sional men, is not a consultation: it becomes a. 
popular assembly: the leaders in it must be 
_Orators: the business, if it can be done at all 
in such a Parliament, (which I greatly doubt), 
-must be done by plentiful freedom of speech, 
and debating, and haranguing. A modest man 
_ cannot, a well employed Surgeon will not, take 
_a share in such debates; for which he can have 
neither time nor inclination. A man of sense 
and real knowledge of his profession will en- 
Gage in them very seldom, and always with re- 
ductance; well knowing, that in ninety-nine 
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cases of an hundred, the- best. medical debates 
and harangues that can be contrived will tend — 
as little to the benefit of a patient as to the pay 
ment of the national debt. The natural talents | 


and acquired accomplishments which make a 
great. Orator, are considerably different from 
those which make a good Surgeon or Physi- 
cian. . That quickness, and keenness, and at= 


dour of thought, that power of fancy, and 


fluency of words, even that. vehemence of pas+_ 


sion which hurries away the speaker, and often 


his hearers too; nay, sometimes that petulance 


and arrogance which enable an orator to mis- 


represent and browbeat an opponent who is a 


man of worth and modest. sense ;—all these — 


qualifications, so essential to the Orator, are the 


direct contrary of that patient. thinking, that 
calm cool judgment,. that pure and honest love — 


of truth, that candid attention to the sentiments 


of others, and willing deference to the opinion | 


of another, even an opponent, when it appears — 


to be just, that are most necessary in science, 
and in the consultations of Physicians and Sur- 


geons. 


The 


fb ate J 


"The character of a’ medical orator is as well 


known, and as justly esteemed in this country, 


-a§ that of a coffeehouse politician.» A peculiar 


circumstance in the system of medical education 


in this ‘University has made it very common 


"with us; I mean the various’ medical societies, 
in dentate our students’ very laudably exercise 
themselves with great ardour and perseverance 
in writing and débating on medical subjects. 


’'"Phése’ societies; on the whole, have done in- 


finite good, and have contributed essentially to’ 


the prosperity of our medical school ; but, like 
every other human institution or contrivance, 
they have their inconveniences also. 

Their chiéf use consists in this, ‘that they ex- 
cite and preserve among the students a-kind of 
ardour aid enthusiasm in the pursuits of know- 
7 ledge, ‘which are almost unknown in other 
Universities. They turn to some good account 
_ (though certainly not the best possible) that sa- 

‘ered fire of youth, which in many other places 
4g absurdly smothered by ridiculous: monkish 
- restraints, and often is shown only by breaking 
- foolish rules and idle forms, that are: good for 


nothing 


$ 
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nothing but to. be broken.. Our. students, far 
from. being a parcel of young drones, listening 
quietly to the hum of a few old drones, which 
is too generally the case in other Universities, 
are commonly as eager to learn as we are,to 
teach them, This our Librarians can amply 
testify, who. find, to thei: sorrow, that their 

office is the reverse of a sinecure.,, 
Those societies serve many other good. purs, 
poses. ‘The practice of writing papers, bad as 
many of those first essays must necessarily be, 
tends powerfully to give the authors of them | 
some precision, and exactness, and arrangement 
of their medical notions ; it accustoms them. to 
research and investigation, and often gives them 
a taste for such laborious exertions, both by read- 
ing and by experiment, The practice of speak- 
ing and debating gives them a quickness, readi- 
ness, and command of their knowledge, real 
or supposed, on medical subjects: it teaches 
them to discuss freely all medical. opinions and 
reasonings, and to detect the ifllacy of them, 
when they are fallacious, which i is the case with 
most of them; it. teaches them to think for 
themselves, 


ae ee 


themselves, and completely exempts them from 
the thraldom of authority in science ; : sO com- 
pletely, that many of them do not even know, 
and can hardly believe what it was, and have 
been much entertained when I explained it to 
them, and showed them some instances of it. 
The bad effects of those debating societies 
among our students are equally well known. 
On the principles already explained, (page 382) 
a young man may in them be highly dis- 
tinguished by the exercise of talents the very 
reverse of those which are essential to the ac- 
quisition of ‘medical’ or of any science. Such 
men will of course become orators, not men ot 
science or Physicians. In fact, P-have known 
several instances of such eorators, who, after 
“completing their education in physic, very wise- 
ly quitted it as a profession, and betook them-~ 
selves to the bar. : 

Another bad> effect of them, common to 
those who are orators and those who are not, 
As, that the members of them, who, from their 
age and situation, can have no experience of 
their own to which they may trust for the de- 


a Ri. cision 
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cision of sueh questions, learn to consider, nét 
only, every opinion, especially those of their 
Professors, which is fair and right, but. évery © 
observation. and testimony, with respéct to any 
_ matter of fact in physic, as equally a subject — 
of dispute. Such disputes are not right, but 
only excusable at best, even in a society of stu-— 
dents. When carried further, and brought ins 
to the world in publications, still worse if int 
troduced inte the practice and the consultations 
of physic and, surgery, they are not only use 
less. and. endless, but disgraceful.” Reasoning 
being out of the question with respect to the 
truth of particular matters of fact, and testimo= 
ny with regard to them. being rejected with 
contempt, it is hardly possible that such dispus 
tants should ever agree at last in opinion, or 
contribute to each. other’s instruction, or cons 
cur in doing any good to a patient. They must 
be allowed to worry one another till they are 
tired; and to try it again and again, whenever 
they are so inclined. But it seems to me un«— 
just and cruel, as well as unreasonable, that 
others, especially that their. patients, either :in 
hospitals: 


LER 7: 4 
‘hospitals or out of them, should suffer by those 
reereations of their medical advisers. | 


-» Another supposed bad effect of those societies 


_ {at least in part, for it would be unjust, and 


tite 


x contrary to a well-known truth, to impute it 


entirely to them) 1s, that the members of them 
are often tempted to waste a great deal of pre- 


cious time, and much labour and ingenuity, ‘in © 


- useless speculations and discussions. But this 


evil; as necessarily resulting from the imperfect 


4nd erroneous state of the science and the art 


of physic, to a certain degree is unavoidable. 

* There must be a Tub to amuse the Whale,” 
said Dr CULLEN to my father, who had ex- 
pressed his concern at seeing so many of* our 
students mis-spend their time and labour in that 


manner, and had even taken the liberty of a 


friend and colleague to remonstrate a little with 


him on some of his own most favourite spe- 
culations, neither the truth nor the usefulnesss 
of which my father could ae Dr CuL- 
LEN’s answer was that of a man of eenius, 


who thoroughly understood his own profession, 


_ and the situation in which he was placed. it 


mh conveyed 
‘ a Des 


Uieeetig 


conveyed more knowledge of physic and of hu< 


~ 


man nature than I have been able to find in a 
great and very popular work on the Theory of 
Physic, which’ has been more highly extolled 
than any other that has been published in my 
time; which seems to have been composed and . 
published in. sober earnest; which has been 
quoted a thousand times with all the veneration 
due to the Principia of Newton or the Chemis- — 
try of Lavoisier; and which, to the eternal 
disgrace of this age and nation, and especially 
of the medical gentlemen, has actually been | 
mistaken for a book of science It is a-work 
of genius and fancy; but.it bears no nearer re- 
semblance or relation to science than the Rape 
of the Lock does. to the historical writings of - 
Tacitus. | | ‘ dhe tes th 
Dr CuLyen’s notion, which I biel ‘itv 
heard him express fully and without a meta= : 
phor, was, that the: first and most essential re-_. 
quisite-in a student of physic was ardour in the 
pursuits of science; and: that though ‘this ar 
dour might often be ill directed, and much las’: : 
hour and ingenuity wasted on frivolous sub-— 
jects, 
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jects, yet;.on the whole, that. every man with 


ardour and perseverance, and no man without, 
them, would make progress at last. 

In their societies that ardour of our ceudita 
is excited to a degree of enthusiasm; some- 
times, if I may take the liberty to say $0, ap- 
proaching very near to phrenzy. Their debates 
on controverted points have sometimes been 
conducted with all the violence of party-spirit, 
Within my memory, some of them fought 
with pistols about their medical systems; many 
more were eager to do the same: from what I 
have seen and héard, I can have no doubt that 
‘some of them would gladly have died martyrs 


to their medical faith. One zealot, out of stark. 


love and kindness, resolved to convert me to 


that faith, came to my house on pretence of 


asking some questions about what I had taught — 


in my lectures, and regaled me with a harangue,; 


of which. I understood not one fiftieth part, but . 


which lasted rear an hour, and was delivered 
with such vehemence of gesture and passion, 


_that he not only sweated profusely, but literally 


foamed at the mouth. . If he had gone but a 


ok h, very 
i 
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very little farther, or had repeated ‘such exhibi~ 


tions, it would have been my duty to have got’ 
him confined as a lunatic, a 
--Two and ‘thirty years ago, when Dr Gur- 
LEN’s Tub to amuse the Whale was in the high- 
est repute, and, of course, was. the great sub= 
ject of enthusiasm among the students, one gen= 
tleman concluded his Thesis by declaring round- 
ly, and I dare say very truly, ‘that he would ra~ 
ther be in the wrong with Dr Cun_en, than in 
the right with other people. Sz erravero, ta 
men, cum Neutono et Culleno, magna conaniem 
errare, quam, cum vulgo hominum ignave sa- 
pere, potius juvabit, | 
Twelve or fourteen years afterwards, but fons 
before Dr Cullen’s death, when his Tub had 
been knocked to pieces, and the Whale had-got 
another to play with, one of our students «was 
$0 delighted \ with his new plaything, and held 
in such contempt | the old one, which perhaps 
had amused his fathaiee that he began his ‘The- 
sis, which I would not allow him to publish, 
by declaring flatly, that till the new doctrine 
was broached which he was going to expound, 
there 
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there: had been ‘either no principles or only dive 
principles 4 in physic.. Cum, practer unam deca 
irinam, nuper et nondum omuem in lucem edi~ 
tam, aut nullis aut falsis hactenus medicina 
principiis culta sit, &c. with an asterisk of re~ 
ference to Brunonis Elementa. This Tub ‘has 
since that time drifted over to the continent ; 
and a few years ago afforded infinite amusement 
and full employment to the great Kraken of 
pny: ; perhaps it does so still. 

- But the most complete and ludicrous speci~ 
men of the importance of the debates, and of the 
orators in their own eyes, one far beyond any 
thing in the memoirs of P. P. clerk. of this. 
parish, and such as I should not venture to 
mention, were I not confident that others must 
temember it as well as I do, and that perhaps 
some copies of the papers may still remain, was 
a newspaper actually published in Edinburgh, 
containing an account of the debates in one of 
the medical societies, or, for aught I know in 
all of them, for the edification of the public; 
somewhat in the style of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the debates in the two Houses -of 


. 


Parliament. 


a a. ee 
Parliament. If I remember right, I saw’ two 
or three numbers of that paper: I do not re- . 
member the year of it; nor do I know how 
long it was continued: considering the nature 
of the debates, and the price of paper, print, 
and stamps, I presume not many months. — 
Yet, after all, that part “of our medical edus 
cation has done much more . good than harm, 
The good of it is great, general, and permanent? 
the evil partial, and, though not small, os 


ally transient, 


-Unus et alter ' 
Forsitan haec spernant juvenes, quibus, : 
arte benigna, 


E. meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan. 


Such young men, of superior sense, will from 
the first obtain all the good and none of the 
evil which those institutions can produce. 1 
have had the pleasure of seeing many instances 
of this kind. Others, according as they have 
more or less of the coxcomb in their compo- 
sition, and es to the opportunities they 

’ have 
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thave ofsimprovement, by being actually en 
paged in the practice of their profession, may 
mot be thoroughly cured of debating and ha- 


fanguing for five, ten, or twenty years; some 


are absolutely incurable ; and wre as great ora~ 


“tors, and as little physicians, at the age of sixty, 
-.as théy were at four and twenty. This they 


_ generally” find to their sorrow, when it is too 
date. With a view to the one thing needful, I 
mean the guineas, he guineas, the prattle of 


a London Apothecary, and some little know- 
ledge of Quadrille, will go farther than ail the 
science and all the eloquence that ever were 
acquifed i in a medical society, or displayed in a 
medical consultation. | 

Mitch, however, may be said in excuse for 
those medical gentlemen, of whatever branch of 


_ the professiori, who fall into the error to which 


I allude, They ate misled by some plausible 


but deceitful analogies. A smart boy just let 
eit of the nursery to efgage in the. study of 


Physic, as soot as he discovers what are the 
usual subjects of medical disputes, and how these 
| disputes are conducted; will instantly think of 

of een 
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vhis old wholesome exercise of shuttlecock ;-and 
‘of course will reckon‘ those the: greatest profick 
-ents, and the best models for his imitation, who 
‘keep them up the longest -without any decisive | 
Or apparent advantage on either sides: . aw 
A. young man, of good talents also, but riper 
“years: and judgement, who. has already made 
some progress in the sublime science of news- 
papers, will almost certainly be deceived by the - 
dazzling but treacherous and very dangerous ana 
dogy of politics. Every such youth must per-_ 
‘c€ive at once, what we all know to be true, that 
‘any man, .even ina. coffeehouse or an ale~ 
house, who chooses:to speak much about’ poli-: 
tics, becomes zfs0 facto a politician, arid: is ree 
spected accordirigly by'all: who know him. . But. 
in some other houses the effect of that more vi+ 
gorous-exercise of the lungs which we call pub-. 
lic speaking ismuch more admirable, and would — 
be incredible were it not a matter’ of daily obe 
‘servation... In’ a: very» short time, céfins quam’ 
asparagi coquuntur, it converts. fops, jockeys, — 


and ruined gamesters into the firmest and/most 
‘virtuous posite and the* most consun mate — 


“tes 
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statesmen: It has even been said, that the strong 
vociferation of two| monosyllables, aye and os 
according to certain rules, has neatly the samé 
effect. » But this I doubt) > | SD 
» It is much to be lamented, for the sake of the 


‘science and the art of Physic: in all its branches, 


as well as of those who practise it, and of those 


on whom it is practised, that this unlucky ana- 
logy of ‘politics has of late been so much attend- 
ed to, while the more just and strict analogies 
of other sciences and other arts have been total- 
ly overlooked. : 


» No man ever yet became, or was even strpposed 


‘to become, a good mathematician or a good che- 


mist by haranguing and disputing about mathe- 


| matics and chemistry. Very few good Gene- 


tals have been made by debating and voting 
about the art of war. Not one good Seaman, 
or Painter, or Fiddler, or Cook, owPostillion, ot 


Surgeon, or Physician, as far as I have heard, 


“was ever yetmade by debating, haranguing, sia 


Yoting about their respective professions. 


¢ Even in that noblest of all arts and sciences, 


Politics, »which ‘is learned in its utmost purity 


wo. and 
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- gad practised’ in its highest perfe ction by such 
means; a very numerous consultation, though 
of the greatest. and most: wana rae, 
tioners, is liable to the same inconveniencie: 
a very: smultitudinous medical. povidiesall and 
seldom,does any good to the patient; ; frequently 
ending in “.some very. frertalesqhne insignificant - 
¢ prescription.” date frentroeseecadort anmeias nod | 

"No. College of Saosin or Surgeons ‘on the 
dons of the earth can: in conscience of common 
decency pretend to be either wiser or better { 
than the Lords — and Ne 


seas batt os we all ai iotesingi 21 wll Spee 
pens. when they engage in very numerous cor i 
sultations for the safety, honour, and. mln cof 
our Sovereign and his kingdoms... ob nee oo a 
I wave here all consideration of those contros 
verted points, which » evil-minded people aan 
“ceive to involve the everlasting: business of Ins 
-and Outs, and Loaves and. Sishetesli aa 
(statesmen, to the number of two hur dred | 7 
five hundred, were really to statin about ii ho 
» points, it. would evidently be as. imp fo: 


"1 iy f ats 
a 
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‘thetn ever to agree about a prescription, as. ‘Tt 
would be for any four of them playing at Whist 
together to be all on one side. 


, -" shall consider only such of their doa denn 
tions as have nothing to do with Ins and Outs, 
vandoLoaves vand Fishes, but. relate. to: subjects 
which they must all understand, in whichothey 
are honestly interested, and act to the’ best of 
“their judgment, unbiassed by any kind of party- 
spirit. Since this memorial went to the -press, 

there has been a grand consultation of both 

Houses to consider of some good and effectual 

prescription for the fashionable distemper called 

Adultery. » The subject must have been quite 
- familiar to them, as many of the greatest and wis+ 
est men in the nation, and also their wives, and 
_ their sons, and their daughters, and their fathers 
i ~and their mothers: for many generations, have 
\ been | 
The consultation was managed in both Houses in 
a grand style, such as has seldom been equalied, 
» and perhaps never surpassed, in the consulting 
= of the eae a of wocuamicag 


ws 


erievously afflicted with that distemper, 


a7) : 
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The consultation was continued for many days: | 
in each House, the most eminent. practitioners | 
giving their opinion and advice at great/lengthy _ 
and with much vehemence.. We all-know the 
‘result : each House was nearly equally divided; 
and the decisions of the two Houses were con= : 
tradictory. The practitioners could not agree 
on any prescription ; and accordingly they gave : 
us none, DPlectuntur Achivi,. For aught that 
the grand consultation has done for us, 1 00;000. | 


of the best of us may. suffer sorely by that | 
fashionable distemper before next Christmas; — 
and some of us may exhibit the last dreadful — 
symptom of it; the political name of which I 


do not know, but in physic we call it Exostoses 


om thernskullied) only, baw ac orks diet area Beg i| 
~ More than a fourth» part , ink my rife. (odiicle 
a not been a very short one) has elaps 


sed. since — 
our statesmeg began to consult in: the same spirite | 
ed style, about the abolition of the Slave Trade!» 
they have had consultations innumerable about” | 
Mt, in the course of twelve years or more; and | 
have actually wasted. more bad breath on that — 
“ene subject, than all the consumptive patients ~ | 
in 
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Gir the world’ have had ‘sizice ‘the creation of id 
‘To the best of my‘judgment, they are at ‘this 
hour rather farther from’ agreeing about it than 
they were the day before they began to it. 
They have indeed, after much difficulty and 
most’ violent altercations, (far beyond any that 
have ever known among Physicians), agreed 
‘on “ some very harmless but insignificant pre- 
* sctiptions ;’ but, if they continue as ‘they 
thave begun, I doubt whether my  great-grand- 


children, whose grandfathers have not yet got 
into breeches, will live to see the end of their 
consultations, or of the Slave Trade. 

« My confidence either in the wisdom or in 
the virtue of politicians and statesmen is very 
small: which is probably owing to my profound 


ignorance of their trade, and to my never hay- 
ing had the happiness of any personal acquain- 
tance with those who practise it. \ Yet if one 
or two of the Jus were to meet with one or 
two of the Outs, quietly and privately in con- 

sultation, to consider of any the most difficult 
question that could be discussed, for example, 
4 proposal for a new/administration on a broad 


Tks bottom, 


("eet | 
bottom, ‘even I should expect. that’ they viiald 
soon come to a right understafiding ; and a- | 
sree as ym as re two or four nies me con 


stewed. at ee or to die at ADiiebobi csi 
of the orators, I humbly conceive, though hé | 
had the lungs of Stentor, would waste one 5 
‘or bestow one blast, of diaicg” on- his b —— 5 


green aia in St Stephen’ s Chapel ons = 
of -a. call of the House, and were’ obliged’ ta 
consult in public on the same question.» TF heit | 
the spirit of the Orator, the Politician,” th th ‘ 
‘Demagogue, the. Whig, the Tory, the In, the 
Out, the Minister, and the Patrioty. wow id be 
kindled in’ a moment, and would’ produce ant 
éxplosion more loud, more useless, and more 
—. pernicious than a fire-damp in a : Newcastle _ 
Sealepit. torn od ye obieqgo 0): groigalll 


~ But in truth, neither thee violence nor’ iF 


weteracy of party-men in politics, areata they 
See | f 


| 
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are justly thought, and generally known, can 
give to those who are unacquainted with dis- 
putes among medical men, any notion of the 
implicable rancour with which they have ge- 
nerally been conducted. Politicians, after the 
-most violent disputes and quarrels, the most 
inveterate enmity, the bitterest revilings, and 
mutual accusations, have been known to unite 
cordially, to become the dearest friends and 
‘sworn brothers, even for the trifling consider- 
ation of private interest ; while to serve their 
country, though but in the humble station of 
understrappers, Whigs have become Tories, 
_and Tories, Whigs : They have become all 
y things to all men; amd have returned at last 
_ to what they were at first. | 
_ To the best of my knowledge and belief no- 
thing of this kind ever happened in physic. 
Those who engage keenly in medical disputes 
Generally are men 


& 
“¢ Whose souls the F uries steel’ 4 


“ And curs’d with hearts unknowing how te 
Piss # pia" bn; 
ee 3: . The 
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The true Odium. Medicum approaches nearey 


than any thing else known in human nature to 
the genuine Odiui. Theologicum. It has eyen 
been doubted by. competent judges which of the 
two is the worse; for though Physicians have 
never yet carried the joke sq far as to burn 
alive their adversaries whom. they, could. not 
convert, as Dominican monks and others used 


to do very syiccessfully with their obstinate op- 


ponents, yet there is reason to suspect, that, this — 


reserve and delicacy on the part of our Faculty, 


Fas proc ceded more from want of power, than 


from any want. of good-will to the work. It | 


is certain at least, that at one time, about two 
hundred and fifty years ago, in Spain and Por; 


‘tugal, they fairly tried it, and that they. had well 


nigh succeeded in their attempt. a | 


There can be no doubt, that thei inyeterate ran= | 


cour of medical men in all their professional diss 


putes, is one of the bad effects of “ the fruit of that 
§ forbidden tree, whose mortal taste abe ie death 


into the world, and all our woe,” or of some 


degenet ate bastard sort of it, which is every where 
met with, and seerns to produce effects almost 


ba “ 
“ ¢ ~ 
vy 


al 


“as 
cht 
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as bad as the genuine poison. Tt is remark 
able, that of the ‘frtit of the tree of medical 
knowledge it is easy to get a mouthful, and 
very diffictllt to get a bellyful, it being in sucht 
general request ; and still more remarkable, that 
the smallest portion of it, so small a portion as 
to chide all observation, often produces more 
violent and worse effects, than the largest’ quan+ 
tity of it that any persoti has hitherto been able 
to procure for himself. In some constitutions, 
the effects of a small patticle of it até more ri- 
diculous than dangerous, the patient only prat« 
fling foolishly, and acting absutdly, in a thou- 
sand ways, but not becoming mischievous ot 
outrageous. In Other constitutions, the effects of 
a small mouthful of that unlucky fruit are much 
- thore alarmifig than those of déadly nightshade, 
| or of the stfongest Scotch whisky ; the patient 
‘not only talks, and writes, and acts absurdly, 
and sometimes outrageously, but quarrels impla- 
‘ ' ably with all who differ from him in opinion, 
especially with his own professional brethren. : 
‘Hence it is that much more than ninety-nine | 
parts in the hundred of all that: has-been writs 
tem 
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ten on. the -Theory and Practice. of Physic for: 
more than, 2000 years, is absolutely useless, — 


and unworthy to be known butas a matter of 


curiosity, or a miserable example and 


of the worst errors to which we are prone, A 
large proportion of those writings consists of. 
controversies, generally carried on with: the bit~ 
terest animosity. ,Though I am not so well 
acquainted with the particulars, I know in ge~ 
neral that the same is true with respect to. the: 
writings on the Theory and Practice of, Sur- 
gery. | | 2 i atte cae ae 


Before any person not of the medical ercfens 


sion, and unacquainted with the. history. and the: . 
present state. of it, can believe suck things, it i ig: 


necessary that he should. understand them. For: 


8 


this purpose a very short explanation and afew: - 


examples of the subjects of medical controver-, . 


sies, and of the manner in which our disputes: - 


have generally been conducted, may suffice. « .. 
. Those to whom the subject is new will find ~ 


it less surprising, and more credible, if they will eat 


| consider what is. well known with respect to . 


Religion, and the numberless keen controver+ 


Cre 
* 


s}es 


ze 


‘sies to which it me given. rise; Even with the: 
aid of the Holy Scriptures to enlighten their: 
understanding, determine their faith, and soften | 
their hardness of heart, Theologians. have dif. it 
fered rancorously on a thousand points, What, 
better then: could be expected: of physicians and, 
surgeons, when left entirely to the faint light of 
their own reason te lead them through the vast: 
wilderness of medical science? __ 

_ We have had in physic many great Sects, as. 
they are called ; differing from one another not: 
in a few particular tenets, as the various sects of 
Christians do, but differing totally in their first 
and most general principles, just as the Heathen. 
do from the Jews, or Mahometans from. Chris- 
tians. Long before the Christian era, there had 
been innumerable. disputes. among physicians. 
about each others absurdities: concerning which: 
we. have but very imperfect. information;, 
enough, however, to convince us, that our: 
great predecessors were. neither wiser nor bet-. 
ter than we are. Soon after the Christian era, 
| a great system, that of Galen, was introduced: 
into physic, which. being more. unintelligible, 


and 
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and where It was intelligible, more extravagant. 


ly absurd, than any which had gone before it, 
of course soon became to prevail universally. 
It had moreover the peculiar advantage. of in- 
volving i in ‘itself innumerable, and useless, and 
endless controversies, logical as | well as physi- 
eal ; sothat those who studied and adopted ity 
had no occasion to go any farther for exercise, 
and recreation, and distinction. — It is ‘therefore 
not ‘surprising that it should have lasted much 
longer than any other system in physic. It 
prevailed universally for several centuries be~ 
fore the extinction of letters ; and as during the 
dark ages it prevailed in the Greek empire, and 
as it was adopted, though corrupted, by the 
Arabians, and made the foundation of their’ 
system, and as on the revival of Greek letters 
in the West the system of Galen was trium~ 
phantly revived in all its glory, and prevailed 
for almost two centuries more, it may be said” 
to have flourished for 1500 years. 

» Even the revival of it produced : a most: ae 
lent warfare in our Faculty, and kept them ems 
broiled for more than fifty years. © ~ eg @Lh 

Long 
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‘o Long before the Galenists, had completely 
: beaten the Arabians out of the field, both parties 
-avere most violently assaulted and annoyed by 
‘the Chemists, the great leader of whom (Para- 


“gelsus) actually committed to the flamesyin pub- 
Tic and with due formality, not the persons of 
any oi his living adversaries, but the volumi- 
nous works of Galen and Avicenna; the fors 
: mer the | reat Apostle of the Greek, as the late 
ter was of the Arabian school. Before the Che- 
mists had quite exterminated the Galenists, they 
were themselves attacked most furiously by the 
Mathematical Physicians, who indeed gave no 
“quarter « either to Galenists or Chemists, ‘Then 
followed within these hunared years an endless 
host of Stahlians, Hoffmanians, Boerhaavians, 
Cullenians, &c. &c. down to Zoonomians, and 
modern Pneumatic Chemists; who I trust will 
keep us all alive and merry for a dozen years 
| at least ; : and when they have served their time, 
| and their hour is come, “am omneis una manet 
_ vox, will give place to others, as good i in every 
respect, and especially as fit to amuse the 


Whale, 


4 
- 


do 


ra 
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‘tg the midst of all these disputes and bn 
tradictory systems of Physicians, | one very ee 


neral and most inveterate schism has subsisted 


almost uniformly, both in ancient and modern 
times, for about 2000 years, and I have no 
doubt will last for 2000 more: for at this day, 
and in this country, it flourishes i in as great vi- 
gour, as it did in ancient Greece, in the time of 
Serapion, the great author of it. I mean the 
distinction of Physicians into Dogmatists and 
Empirics: the former professing to understand | 
the nature and causes of diseases, and the mode 
of operation of the remedies which they em- 
ploy to cure them ; the latter pretending to no 
such knowledge, professing to despise such spe- 
culations, and to trust to experience alone.” Of 
this controversy, and of the rancour with which 
it has been carried on, it is a sufficient account 
and specimen here just to observe, that the 
names of the contending: sects, which were ori 
ginally honourable terms of distinction, have | 
long since, in consequence of their mutual’ re- 
vilings, become common terms of reproach and ! 
contempt Dogmatist originally and nearaty 
- "meant 
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fieant exactly what we should now call’a man 
of. science : but has long been understood: to 
mean an arrogant, positive, uncandid man, who 
despises. experience, and teaches or speaks in a 
style of absolute authority, and is -obstinately 
attached to opinions unsupported by experi- 
ence, and often repugnant to it. Lmpiric 
means literally one who regards experience ; 
but has long been understood to mean an ig- 
norant impudent pretender to physic: it is just 
synonymous with Quack or Mountebank. 

_ The disputes among the Empirics themselves, 
at least among the most modern of them, for I 
do not know how the ancient Empirics manag- 
ed that matter, have been as obstinate as any 
among the Dogmatists; but less entertaining, 
and more disgraceful to our profession, Rea~ 
soning with them being out of the question; 
their disputes are about what they are pleased 
to call observations, experiments, and facts. 
Concerning these their testimonies are totally: 
itreconcileable, and, being translated into plain 
English, amount exactly to giving one another 
thé lie every moment. © It is a melancholy truth, 
ae that” 


we 
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that: many of our pretended medical. facts are 
less to: be trusted, and often much more dane 
gerous, than our medical theories, . “4 
And; “Who,” it will naturally be: waked | 
® Gg this Drawcansir, who sets all his :profes- 
“ sional brethren at defiance, and treats their 
** opinions, and controversies, and observations, | 
“ with such contemptuous freedom? Is he an 
“ Empiric or a Dogmatist ? What-are his Dog= 
“ mas?” . The questions are’ very. pertinent, 

and may be easily answered, thus: - 
_ He neither is, nor ever was, nor ever will 
be, either an Empiric or a Dogmatist. He 
would have been a keen Dogmatist, but that. 
he found. at least ninety-nine in the hundred of 
medical Dogmas: were false, and many of them 
stark nonsense. He would have been a deter- 
~ mined Empiric, but that he found at least nine 
ty-nine in the hundred of Empirical facts were 
as false, and more than that proportion of their 
remedies as insignificant, and as dangerous, as any ‘ 
of the Dogmas of their opponents. Of course he 
now lives a sad outcast from both parties, justlike 
a man excommunicated as an Athiest by a con= 
- gregation 
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gtegation of Fanatics, and expelled as a Fanatic 
by a Royal Academy of Atheists. He is made 
of the same stuff, and put tagether in the same 
manner.as other men, and of course in all pro- 
bability is neither wiser nor better than they 
are. Far from being more placid and tractable, 
he is more irascible and obstinate than most 
‘men ; and if he had ever engaged in medical 
disputes, would probably have’ been as violent, 
as absurd, as implacable, and as ridiculous, ‘as 
any of his. predecessors or cotemporaries.. He 
has such a genius for quarrelling with his pro- 
fessional brethren, that, without even the pre- 
‘tence of any difference in medical opinions, and 
purely on account of certain differences in mo-= 
ality, he has quarrelled with some of them ir- 
reconcileably, and refused ever again to cone 
‘sult’ with them; first telling them, in the plain- 
‘est possible terms, the reasons of that unalter- 
able resolution ; just to prevent any misunder- 
“standing, or the repetition of such scenes as 
swe read of in Gil Blas. He knows accord- 
‘ingly that some of his professional brethren 
would be very glad to see him hanged ; and he 


would 
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would not remain very long inconsolable if the 
apotheosis of some of them were performed, or 
if they should perform. it themselves, in that. 
ignoble manner.. He has taught the. ‘Theory 
and the Practice of Physic in the University of 
Edinburgh for four and twenty years, without 
- once throwing out a Tub to amuse the Whale. 
He never thought he had ingenuity enough to 
make such a Tub, or dexterity enough to ma- 
nage any of the numberless ready made Tubs 
which were floating around him. . He observ- 
ed, to his great comfort, that he had no, occa= 
sion to take that trouble; as the Whale has al- 
ways found some Tub to amuse itself withal, 
and has never yet shewn the smallest inclina- 
tion either to swallow or to overset him and. his 
little bark. As he never did, nor ever intends 
to do it any harm, he is not in the least. afraid 
of the Whale. He has not had wisdom enough — 
to keep himself out of all disputes. and contro- 
versi¢s, even in science; and in those wherein 
he has engaged, he has been abundantly acri- 
monious; as his opponents (probably) will be 
ready to certify upon oath: or if they should 
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ot, it is of little consequence : the fact may be 
established without their help, or in spite of 
them. But hitherto, notwithstanding all temp- 
tii and provocations, and plenty of bad. 

examples, he has escaped the folly of any me- 
dical disputes.or controversies ; not by any. su- 
periority. of understanding, for he knows that 
‘men, much wiser and abler, and more learned 
than he is, have fallen into that folly; but by 
his strong sense of ridicule, which on that point 
was to him irresistible... From his earliest youth 
_ he was admitted behind the curtain, and let into 
: the secret of the medical drama. Having acquir- 
eda little notion. of some other sciences, and of 
_ science in general, before he engaged in the stu- 
_ dyof physic, he was from the first both mortified 
and entertained with the contrast which he saw. 
_ He’ soon perceived, that, with respect to phy- 
sic, each successive age had much more trouble 
to unlearn the bad, than to learn the good, of 
those which went before it, and still more to 
distinguish between the good and the bad which 
itself produced. After two and. thirty of the 
best years of his life. spent in learning, in teach- 


7 
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ing, and in practising physic, he has found: | 
much to confirm, and nothing to shake that 
unfavourable opinion of his own profession; and’ 
of a vast majority of those who have taught’ 
and practised it, Being a great philosopher, of 
the sect'‘of Democritus, he thinks it much wiser, 
as well as pleasanter, to laugh than either to’ 
cry or be angry at such. things: and as he 
would -have thought ft in others, so in hime 
self he would think it perfect Quixotism, and 
truly a kind of Knight Errantry, to. attempt 
to set every body right; knowing well: that: 
not one in a thousand chooses to be set right. 
He would as soon think of building a mag~ 
nificent dwelling-house on the Goodwin ‘sands, 
as of building his fame on a work of me- 
dical reasoning or medical. observation; even: 
if literary fame were, what it is not, the chief — 
object of his ambition. He never could pro- 
pose to himself either honour or advantage in 
telling fifty of his cotemporaries and soo of his. 
predecessors, though in the civilest manner and — 
only by implication, that they were knaves and 
fools, liars and quacks, or in being told the 
same in equally civil, or perhaps in plain terms, 


by 
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by many. of his. cotemporaties. He never had 
the vanity t to suppose that his talents were great~ 
er, or that his. efforts would be more success- 
ful in medical science than those of many hun- 
dreds _of his cotemporaries, and many thou- 
sands of his predecessors, or. to think that any 
addition which he might make to it could bear 
a/sensible proportion to the whole stock even 
of real medical’ science. , He has studied medical 
systems, and reasonings, and observations, till 
he was sick, and tried many dozens of boasted 
but very useless remedies, till he was ashamed 
of what he was doing. But far from exclaim- 
ing, “ Allis vanity,” and giving up the point 
in despair, his chief object, both in the teach- 
ing and in the practice of physic, has been to 
separate the little that. he found true and use- 
ful from the vast mass that he found erroneous: 
and useless, or worse. He knows many of the 
- peculiar difficulties which. have hitherto retard-: 
ed the progress of medicine, and many of the 
causes which have produced the worst corrup-’ 
tions of it.. He is convinced that none, of these 
sare hopeless, and» is confident that the science: 
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of medicine will yet make great and happy 
progress. The great Volume of ‘Nature lies 
open to Physicians of every sect, and _ every" 
Opinion ; but they must learn to read it fairly, | 
like men of science, who seek for truth alone; 3 
not perversely, like disputants contending for | 
victory; or, as some wrong-headed sectaries 
seem too often to have read the Bible, each 
most absurdly assuming the ‘Gangetons and 


wicked principle; that 


Htc liber est in guo dich sua  deetiaes quisque; 7 
Atque i in gua reperit dogmata quisque sua. 


Those violent disputes and quarrels athong 
Physicians about their Dogmas, or Theories as 
they are commonly called, were not so remote 
from practice, and from the business of con- 
sultations, as may at first be thought by those’ 
who are little acquainted with the subject. Ma» 
ny of their theories, though not all of them, | 
had an immediate and powerful influence on 
their practice. If Physicians of different sects. 
had been required to consult with one another, 
it is scarce possible that they should ever have 
agreed in their conclusions, differing as they 

did 
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did totally and irreconcileably in their first prin- 
ciples. yu | : | 
‘But the disputes among Physicians funda- 
mentally of the same great sect, and differing 
only as to somé minute patticulars, almost un~ 
intelligible and imperceptible to other men, have 
been still more violent and rancorous. The 
game thing, as every body knows; has hap- 
pened to many fanatical sectaries, who profes. 
sed and called themselves Christians, and yet 
: persecuted one another most inveterately about 
disputes of no moment a to their welfare either 
“here or hereafter: Thus, for example, the Ho- 
3 moousions ahd the Homoiousions of the Greek 
church persecuted one another with the most 
unrelenting hatred, far worse than ever subsist- 
ed between Mahometans and Christians, though 
they differed only by one letter, and that one 
the smallest letter of the Greek alphabet ; re) 
| very small, that the name of if has, even in 
_ our language, become proverbial, to denote the 
; smallest possible or conceivable object of the 
human understanding ; yet so inveterate were 
ay that the party (I have forgotten which of 
3 G the 
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the two it ul that had got ‘the better of te 


other, not by argument, for that was imposei= | 


ble, but by the help of the strong secular. eae : 
had the’ malice to contrive and ‘actually to em 


ploy a machine to force open the mouths of | 


the refractory heretics’ whom they had to “dell” 


with, and to cram the Eucharist down thei 


throats. z fear we need not range'to such dis is- 


e 


tant ‘countries and remote ages, to find ‘more 


than sufficient examples of violence and inve- : 


teracy in disputes of no consequence: ‘in reli 


gion ; ; and T am sure we cant match the worst y 
of them in physic. ane dope dishes | 

But, in truth, Physicians (and ifigubl I can= 
not state so well the minute particulars, T amt ; 


sure in general that I may safely add Surgeons _ 


ry 4 
too) have differed as m uch, and have been as 


violent and inveterate in their disputes about : 
points of Practice as about points of ‘Theory. it 
I do not know of any one disease, or any one , 


mode of practice in any disease, or. any rone re- s ‘ 
medy to” be’ employed “occasionally i in different ‘ 


diseases, certainly none of any pet 


A hig , 4 ¥iea s m ig oath 4 the 
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that. has not been the eablect, of obstinate con-, 
troversies. | ; | | + 

, Bleeding, . oe Vomits Purges, Anti- 
mony, Opium, Mercury, Peruvian Bark, all 
have shared the same fate, ie 4 


v ibe We have used the Bark (as a cure for agues) 
or near 150 years, and have found it 2 _power- 
A remedy ; yet for more than 100 years it 
was constantly’: a subject of dispute... The great- 
; vest Physicians (both practical and dogmatic) of 
i modern times, Hoffinan, Stahl, and Boerhaave, 
al disliked and dreaded it, though | for different 
e “reasons ; out they, and many medical authors 


Rs 


of inferior note, have confidently mentioned, as 


ney 


"the bad effects of the bark when employed to 
“cure agues, those. very, symptoms or diseases 
" Bhich. they must have known to have been 
“somnon before the bark was in troduced into 
DE opin and. which they must often have seen 


i _ Patients, in whom the ague had continued 


i alo ong, for want of the bark to stop it. In some 
parts 0 of Europe those. disputes about the bark 
: ~ pre. not yet settled. _ Such disputes, with great 


af 


; submission, 1 | think, come as near as. any one 
ie Se ¢ evee es 


Srout | can 


% 
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fan reasonably wish, to the great ison & 
about transubstantiation. CRY NOE Bites 
We have used Mercury near 300 years as a 
cure for the fashionable distemper; and. , though’ © 
strictly speaking, not universally with success, ° 
yet with success infinitely more central and ~ 


more complete ‘than we have experienced” 


from any other remedy in any other disease, 


But it has, during all that time, been the sub= 
ject of incessant and keen disputes ; ; and ‘at ; 
fhis hour the disputes about it are more vide — 
lent than ever they were. It is disputed even’ 
whether mercury (str igtly speaking ) ever did 1 
any “good in the pox; whether it ‘be quite — 
inert, or whether it has generally done 
harm ; | and it is maintained that it is not thd 
mercury itself, but something united bss it, 
a kind of air, (oxygene), which has done so” 
much good, and which may be ne ice wre 
much larger proportion, as well as in mr 
greater quantity, in the purest air ‘oe ‘wae 
breathe, in pure spring water, and in aquas 
fortis > “which may be found also in whit 
seenic, and in hity other substances ; but i 
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re easily separated from Mercury fviien 
duly prepared for’ use) than from almost. any 
other substance yet known, But, to lose no 
time, some hundreds — of patients have been 
tried with aquafortis, properly diluted with 
water, and drunk like lemonade, The re- 
sult of these trials is, of course, a mass of 
irreconcileable contradictions, 

- About 230 years ago, & eminent French 
Physician, Botallus, who “was Physician to 
Henry III. of, France, ‘wrote a famous book > 


on. Bloodletting ; 3\4in which he maintained, 


| | that it was the bey ce 
‘per in every dise: 3-4 eves i in a dropsy. ‘Soon 
after his death, a Breat deal =al of this bloody 


| practice was generally ape in “several coun- 


of ail remedies, and pro~ 


tries, but especially in France, where much of 
| it Keeps its” ground eyen to this day. Not 
. all the ridicule of Gil Blas has been able to 
| get the better of it, ‘Though the name of 
: Sangrado is Spanish, (denoting a bleeding;) 
j and though the scene of the adventures is laid 
| 72. Spain, it is well knowri*that the allusion 
; Was. to the practice of physic in France. ihe 
| Sysco — About 


~ About ohfty, Mica after. shedikirte of Bo- 
peek another famous physician ‘and n medi 
author, Van Helmont, a. ‘Fleming, maintaiz ney 


one off } 


with’ still more violence, (for he wa 
our most “spirited . and “eloquent. disp it mick i 
that bleeding in any case whatever was dow: 
fight murder, (or. worse, executioner’ s wor rk os 
carn ificina, which in our language We | 
no one word to express). Van ‘Helmont jee 
like a hero, of the consequences of a  pleuris 
in. which he would not allow himself. to. | 
bled. Part. of one of his letters. “written + when 1 
he. knew he was within four and ‘twenty | hour 
of his death, -and mentioning that such was hig i 
situation, 18 still ae (1) eae a MRE £ i. 


_ These. extravagancies_ seem. ‘to. re got oa 
en. of .the patience - of Boerhaave, him : 
whose candour and good: nature are untival 
jo physic. wad te. mentions the controversy, an 
the opposite, doctrines of the two. great 1 k 
ers init; but without deigning to, refute ie 


wages i 


or attempting | to. reconcile them, « or ‘to. 


oye nian, ig Bera 
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fro Latin words ; Uter insanior : 2 Which is the 
tnadder? POM | 

~ Violent and phinly irreconcileable as that dis» 
: tie was about bleeding if every disease, or in 
‘no disease, it was all calm philosophy, and 
Christian charity, and true brotherly love, when’ 
‘compared to another dispute about bleeding, 
awhich began thirty of forty years’ sooner, (or 
rather was) revived, for it had been agitated, 


‘though with less violence, in. ancient times), 


and continued ‘much longer: indeed it is ‘not 
“quite séttled yet. 

I allude to the noble dispute, unquestionably 
the: best specimen which the history of ‘medi- 
cine affords of the importance of our controvers 
gies, and of the manner in which they are 
‘conducted, about the proper mode of bleeding 
“in a pleurisy, (stitch in ‘the side) ; whether 
from the atm of the side affected, or from as 
"opposite arm. : 
Tt was another pragmatical Frenchman, “one 
| Brissot, who set our Faculty together by the 
ears on this Knotty point ; which'I ought to 
“mention i is exactly of the same nature arid’ the 


same 
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same importance with that puzzle which every 
body knows embroiled the whole empire of Lil- 
liput in a calamitous civil war: the question 
about no's an ege at the big or the small 
end. : 

The Arabian Physiciaris either not idem 
standing Galen, or taking most heretically the 
authority of Aretaeus in opposition. to his, had 
introduced the barbarous practice of bleeding 
from the opposite arm, for the sake of revul- 
gion, as it was called. This heresy had been: 
established as the orthodox system: of all regu- 
lar physicians for near 700 years. _Brissot hav- 
ing learned Greek enough to construe Galen, 
soon discovered that they were all in the wrong 3 
and with laudable zeal made such haste to pro= 
saulgate the great discovery, that in a few ‘years 
he had set the faculty in a flame all over Eu- 
rope. In Spain and Portugal, the medical re- 
formers had, like to have been literally in. the’ 
flames : for the old orthodox Physicians, all of 
avhom had been bred in the Arabian school, 7 
enraged at such a monstrous innovation. as 


that: of bleeding from the. arm of, the side af 
‘fected, 


& 
% 
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fected, endeavoured to get thi pimished j ju- 


’ dicially as heretics ; f declaring that they were 
_ the Lutherans of Physic, and that their doc- 
_ trines were as dangerous as those of Luther. 
- Brissot died at Lisbon, (whither he had gone 


, vin the prosecution of some botanical researches), 
“time enough to escape the animadversion. of 
“the inquisition : but not till after he had pro- 
‘i  mulgated his doctrine, and got some disci- 
“ples, fully as zealous as he was himself. The 
- dispute prew warm: it was referred to’ the 
' University of Evora: the Doctors of which 
‘ could not agree about it. It was referred’ to 
the University of Salamanca : and the Uni- 
“versity of Salamanca seems almost to *have 
“Jost its wits on this momentous occasion. By 
“means of some chicane, as it is said, that ~ 
earned body was at first, that is, after many 
delays and long and violent disputes, prevail- 
ed on to give a wrong decision, in favour of 
‘ the Arabian system : but, on considering it again 
| ‘more fully, gave it at last in favour of Galen 
and Brissot. But the inveterate Arabian Doe- 
tors would not acquiesce. They appealed ‘to 

: 3 Hq eRe 
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the Emperor Charles the Fifth, their Sovereign, 
| representing to him the importance of the ques- 
tion, the danger to his subjects from the Bris- 
sotian heresy, andthe necessity of crushing and 
exterminating those Medical Lutherans, in or 
der to preserve the ancient established: faith in | 
all its purity. It is said that Charles the Fifth | 
was on the point of yielding to their importu+ 
nities and clamours;. when luckily: his good 
Cousin, and brother Sovereign, Charles the 
Third, Duke. of Savoy, fell sick of a pleurisy, 
and died: of it, though he was bled by his phy- 
sicians from the arm of the opposite side, ac- 
cording to the’ old orthodox. system. This for- 
tunate’ accident, which was a noble subject of 
triumpli to the Brissotian. Heretics, saved that 
wise Monarch the Emperor from the disgrace 
of interfering in a medical dispute, and left the 
| Physicians at full liberty to worry one another 
about it till they were tired, which they were 
not for more than. two hundred years. The 
number’ of Physicians in that time who. have 
either expressly or incidentally given. their op 


nions on the controversy, must have been neat 


Py 
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Ty as great 2s that of the physicians who broke 
their eggs either at the, big ‘or the small end. 
We have a catalogue by Moreau, and a short 
account of the doctrine of the chief authors, int 
chronological order, who ‘had expressly written 
on the controversy, as ‘it stood in 16 30; that 
is, in little more than one hundred years after 
Brissot began thé dispute, At that ‘time, the 
number amounted to more than an hundred, 
including one solitary German Theologian, 
(Hieronymus Tragus), who, not finding, 4 
presume, warfare enough in his own province, 
most gallantly carried arms as a volunteer in 
eurs, where he was sure to see plenty of 

service. got T | dads 
Long before physicians had done with that 
controversy about bleeding, they were embroil- 
ed in a thousand others, less general indeed, but 
not less inveterate. One instance more I shall 
give of them, not only on account of the spirit 
with which it was carried on, but also because 
it occurred among the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London, who have at | 
gil times been distinguished for their learning, 
| : their 


{ee ye 
their talents, and their liberal manners 5 and 


who, very justly, regard themselves, and are 


_ regarded by others, as Beings of a higher na- 


ture than any other Physicians on the face of — 


the earth. I allude to the violent dispute about 


purging in the secondary fever of the small — 


pox. 


The good old orthodox practice in that dreade 


ful disease was to keep the patient as hot as was 


consistent with life; sometimes much hotter. 


On the same absurd but well established prin- 
ciple, : purging of any kind, even the gentlest; 
was reprobated as absolutely pernicious. » SY 
denkam, who had the merit of introducing, 


at least of proposing, a cooler regimen in the — 


small pox, seems to have been afraid of doing 


much in opposition to that system; and only — 


hints that a cooling purge (and a very gentle 


one compared to the drenches that he used to — 


prescribe in other diseases) should be given on 


the 13th day, but not sooner. Such a heresy 


could not be endured ; especially from. such a 


man as Sydenbam, whom many of his more 


learned and thorough bred cotemporaries seem 


£9 
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@ have held very cheap, and regarded only as 
\ better sort of Quack. Morton declared round- 
ly that he never knew a patient in the small. 
pox suffer though he had no stool for twenty 
days. Gradually the dispute grew warm. 
Friend, the greatest of the purging Doctors, re- 
commended the practice strongly, as in many 
cases the patient’s best or only chance for life ; 
and, as if determined to outdo Mortoz, publish- 
ed a case (communicated by his friend Dr Har: 
rison) of a patient yery ill of the confluent small 
pox, who, though he had a pretty smart natur- 
al purging, got two or three such. drenches to 
boot, that he had near an hundred stools in five 
days; and with the most salutary effect. : 
‘Such Physicians were not likely ever to as 
‘gree in consultation, or on any Oceasion ; and 
very likely to quarrel, and come to blows, for 
want of better arguments. ‘There is a tradition 
‘which I heard three and thirty years ago, from 
a cotemporary of the parties, that one of 
the purging’ Doctors and one of the anti-pur- 
Bers meeting at the entry to Sion Coilege, 
Boon came to hard words, and from hard 


wor ds 
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words to hard blows; the result of which’ 
was, that the purging Doctor knocked the 
other down, and, drawing his sword, bid him 
beg his life. “ No Doctor,” replied the fallen 
hero, as he lay sprawling, with the point of 
his enraged adversary’s sword at his throat, 
“ that I will not do, unless you: were Biving 
* me physic.” 

This anti-purger was certainly : a man of wit, 
and of spirit, and true English blood, with a 
~ good cross of the bull-dog and the game-cock 
in his pedigree. He would have seen a thou- 
sand patients die, and would have died himself 
a thousand times, if this had been possible, ras 
ther than he would have given or taken one 
purge in the secondary fever of the small POX. 

_ (In the former edition of this Memoriz EE 
had said erroneously, that this spirited rencoun 
ter happened at the entry to the hall of the: 
College of Physicians j in London. Mey error 
proceeded entirely from my imperfect memory 
of the story, which I had heard but once in my 
life, and that once so long ago as the year 1767. 


The story, as I have since learned, is well known 
among 
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among the medical gentlemen in London ;. one 
of whom, a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- | 
sicians in that City, thas most obligingly set me 
right as to the field of battle. The same gen- 
‘tleman has informed me, that there is still ex- 
‘tant a caricatura print representing the two com- 
batants i in actu : ; but he has not succeeded in 
‘procuring me a sight of it. I am almost cer- 
tain (from what I remember of the circumstances 
which led to the mentioning of that adventure, 
when I heard it told,) that the purging hero 
was Dr Friend; and 1 suppose, but of this I. 
am less confident, that the undaunted enepnrEe 
Pe Dr Woodward.\ 

| Nor do Physicians degenerate in this respect, _ 
ot lose one spark of their fire, in the. softer cli- 
“mate of America. Caclum non animum. mutant 
“qui trans mare currunt. ‘Vhree thousand miles 
\ if saltwater make no difference on them; and 
‘if the Doctors could live, I am convinced their 
‘hatred would burn, three thousand fathoms un- 


i der water, more. sla men epee ) if | 


ly 
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ly tén ota dozen of their publications on " 
yellow fever (since 1792), which in point of 
violeficé, and contradiction, and rancour, may 
vie with any medical books that Europe has 
produced. 

The same noble and unconquered spirit per 
vades and ahimates every branch of physic. 
Some forty or fifty years apo, Dr BATTIE, 
a Physician accustomed to the care of mad 
patients, published a book upon madness, 
Scarce was it published) when Dr Monro 
(John Monro senior, of Bedlam Hospital), who 
seems to have been much his superior in wit 
and talents, fell upon him, and gave him. such 
an unmerciful drubbing, as no mad doctor or 
mad patient ever gave or ever got before, 
By the happiest application that ever was or 
ever will be made of a line of Horace, (O ma~ 
jor, tandem parcas insane minori), which he 
put on the title-page of his book, he contrived 
to represent Battie as madder than his own pa 
tients, and his (Monto’s) flogging as only ‘an 
admonition to him to have mercy on. those 
‘who were less mad than himself, Such & 
pamphlet 
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pamphlet’ was enough to have made a whole 

College of Physicians mad. | 
In justice to the Men-midwives, and not 

from any favour, for I really do not like them, 

I must’ mention, that they too, OW 

pest Piatt on that Isthmus of a middle state, 

/ © And tho” but darkly wise, not rudely great,” 


have yet shewn a becoming, spirit in this re- 
spect, and. have engaged in keen disputes. Of 
these! I.can give‘no proper account, not being 
in the secret of their science. But I am credi- 
bly informed that very lately they were, and 
perhaps. still are, disputing bitterly about the 
best way of scooping out the brains of a child, 
just £0 facilitate his entry into the world; and 
very body knows that they have never yet 
‘een able to settle the proper etiquette of usher~ 
ing into the world ordinary people, such as are 
‘intended to live init, who generally have no 
drains to spate. It is very lucky for us all 
that we were not obliged to wait till) that 
point of ceremonial was-settled. To have been’ 
ot. =) mi 


~~ 
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stopped by: it, just at, the threshold, would have: 
been truly embarrassing ; if such a panes hadi 
lasted’ but for’ half a century, it would have 
made sad confusion in. the world, and probably: 
would have made. the: Great Nation. a very 
little one. I heartily wish, if the thing be pos- 
sible, that the Men-midwives would have done 
with their. disputes: they’ are. evidently much. 
niore pernicious to the state than those of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. — It‘is: of little consequence 
though we should never agree: there are Py 


thousand ways cf going out of the world. 


—— Facilis descensus Averni, 
Noctes atque dies: patet. atri. janua Ditis.. = 
‘here is but. one way of coming into. the 
world: and if the Men-midwives- persist in 
telling us every moment,, that-there are’ a thou- 
sand lions in that: way, and, insist upon. guard- 
ing us all through it armed cap a pie, we shall 
be frightened to obey the. first commandment 5 
the only commandment which many~of us 
seem inclined to’ obey.- oersso tom 
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~ The Knights of the illustrious order of the 
Scalpel, like the Knights Hospitallers of Jeru- 
salem, have dlways ‘been foremost in these 
‘Holy wars, and have been honourably dis- 
‘tinguished by the brightness and sharpness of 
their arms, and by the quickness, the cleanness, 
and the depth of their cuts. Not being so well 
“acquainted with the history ‘of their atchiev- 
“ments as with those of my own order, I must 
“refer to their authentic records. In my time, 
their warfare has never ceased. Just at the 
time when I engaged in the study of Physic, 
“two gallant Knights of their order fairly entered 
the lists, and engaged ina desparate single com- 
bat, giving and receiving such dreadful cuts 
and slashes, that even the judges of the com- 
“bat, I mean the Reviewers, whose duty it cer- 
tainly was to halloo them on, stood aghast, 
and were afraid even to offer any opinion on 
the merits of the champions, sagaciously ob- 
_ serving; that “ It would be very imprudent 
« for any poor devil of a Reviewer, who 


, 


wished to sleep in a whole skin, to inter- 


= 


pose 
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“ pose. between. two Far keen Anas 
“Ca hOiIStS | tp. st ; a 

In London, the great Behold ae ‘Sacer 
| the disputes’ among Surgeons and Anatomists 
have been carried on with peculiar spirit, and 
they have been numberless,. I never knew 
the thousandth part of them: but. have had 
_much amusement from the little I chanced to 
hear of them. I remember a violent and ob- 
stinate dispute about whether a broken, leg or 
thigh should be set and laid with the knee 
straight or bent, which is a point of real im- 
portance, and one about which there should 
have been no dispute, as it might have been 
settled at once either demonstrably or by. eX- 
periment. More lately, I believe within thead 
ten years, they were in a blaze about the pro- 
per chirurgical treatment of a certain watery ; 
swelling . called the hydrocele ; whether by. a 
good clean cut of a sharp knife, or by a small 
puncture to let out the water, and then in- 
_ jJecting into the sac a bumper of Port wine. : 

In the course of their disputes many hard 
words have passed among them. Of these I 


had 


_ [4375] 
hhad a noble specimen from one of the most 
eminent of them about a dozen of years agos 
when I chanced to be in London. When I 
called on him one morning, he regaled ,me | 
ill the time I was eating my breakfast, -with 
a Philippic on his own professional brethren, 
in which, to my infinite amusement, he ex- 
hausted every opprobrious term in the English 
language, that could be applied to men of 
the medical or indeed of any profession. 
If they are not wickedly belied, some things 
harder than the hardest words have now and 
then passed among them. I have heard, that, 
a one of their meetings, a convivial one, at 
_ which, I should, @ priort, have thought it 
possible for them to have agreed 1 in eating 2 and 
drinking for an hour or two, a gentleman 
- whom I know well, and respect highly _ on ac~ 
count of his strict probity and veracity as vel 
yas his talents and learning, mentioned \ hat he 
: _had frequently observed in the brains of mad 
"people. whom he had dissected. “ That’ sa 
4 ® damned lie,” said another of the party. 
Bf Your head is too hot and must be cooled,” 


‘ 


replied 
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replied the gentleman who received that ‘ane 
worthy provocation ; and taking up a bottle of 
‘cold water, poured it‘on the other’ 8 head ; dis- 
-daining to avail himself of his superior strength 
against an old and feeble adversary, whom he 
could have crushed aS a man would crush a 
beetle. 

It 1s well a that the celebrated jot 
Hunter, who was himself abundantly keen in 
professional disputes, died suddenly in St 
George’s Hospital, in consequence of the irri- 
tation he met with in a debate with some of his 
brethren. That debate, I have been assured, 
was conducted in such a style of asperity, that 
i Physician who was present at the beginning 
of it, and who had seen enough of such de= 
bates before, thought — it very soon to with: 
draw. - 7 | a 
It was currently said, though sialon as 
a joke, that the violent irritation which caused 
Mr Hunter’s death, was given him purposely 
: in order to kill him. —_ It was_ well known a 
mong his professional brethren, that he had a 


disease in his breast which was very likely to 
be 


7 ‘\ 
ey i E 
La { 
a? 

a 
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+r 


be fatal to him on such an occasion. - But even’ 

the currency of that scurvy joke implied a ‘great’ 

deal with respect to the known inveteracy of | 
those professional disputants. 

Scarce was Mr .Hunter in his” grave, ates 
another of his brethren, who. had. been keenly 
engaged in disputes with him, began to write 
hislife, which he soon published... The thought 
was. great. and original, and shewed superior 
genius in the author of it. He understood and 
felt that an Anatomist is only just beginning to 
his. man when any other body would think. he 
thad done with him: that is, when he is dead. 

_. Every body knows that the..Grave .affords 
‘no more protection to a man against. an adven- 
‘turous Knight of the Scalpel, than a shell does. 


to an oyster.. 


Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor « 


Nil mortalibus arduum est. 


Pour when the spirit of such men is exaspera- 
- ted by Nee aia quarrels; 1.doubt whether 
Heaven 


4 
’ 


Qn 
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Heaven or Hell will preserve their adverse 
from their ce 1 Sd TO aero Tits 5g 
+ : “3 m6 | ie : : ’ sash abe : ‘4 
Audax omnia perpeti, = 


Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. mm 


Calum ipsum petimus stultitia 


© He is such a scoundrel, that if I should meet’ 
“him in Heaven, I would not speak to him,” 
said one of them of his adversary; with whont 
he had been long engaged in professional digs. 
putes. That’ adversary was his own brother + 
and he was dead.” 

* How such men may acquit themselves, In 
consultation, in another world, after a thorough 
refinement and oxydation i in the great reverbera~ i 
tory furnace, the wisest of us cannot presume : 
to guess: it must be determined by experiment, 
the'result of which none of us probably are very : 
curious to know. But in this world I am sure ¢ 
I would not trust one paw of my great Newel i 
foundland dog to a consultation of baa or of 
three hundred of them. | “Gg bat! 


. As | 
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As little would I trust my dog to a consulta- 
tion of all the Surgeons and Apothecaries of a 
certain country town in England, which must 
i nameless, but which most of us who have 
ever been in London have passed through. By 
an accidental but decisive experiment, it was 
ascertained that the repulsive forces, pr divel- 
Tent” attractions, or explosive qualities among 
them were so strong, that no room in the town 
could hold more than one ‘of them at once. A 
‘well-meaning. London druge ist, being in that 
‘town in the course of his summer-ride, to ask 
‘the commands and take the money of his very 
‘good friends and customers, in pure simplicity 
, of heart invited them (separately) to sup with 
‘him ata tavern the same night. All promised; 
all came; but one by one. - When the second 
‘came | in, the first, without saying 2 a word, took 
: up: his hat and went away; enter No. 353 exit 
} No. 2.; and so on to the very last of eight Or 
‘ten of them, Of course, No. 10, and the | 
‘g London druggist had supper enough. Next 


morning the druggist, meeting one of the de- 
serters, expressed his concern at having lost the 


r 


Ce ae pleasure 


ted 
pleasure of his company the evening before: 


“© What the devil, ‘Sir, do you think I would 


cere” in “company | with ‘such a scoundrel as 


;”” and he got the same answer int 


ee 
} 


substance from every one’ of them. — site 
Now for the Royal College of Surgeons int 
‘Edinburgh; though last not’ least in the history 


of this everlasting medical warfare. ae 


Bella per ie plus quam civilia campos 


Fusque datum scelert ett PTE po- 
tentem 3 : | UR cea : 
In sua victrici conversum viscera dextra Shi _ 


Cognatasque actes : > ef rupto fadere regnt 


- Certatum totis concussi viribus-orbis te 
In commune nefas : infestisque obvia: signis { 
Signa, pares aquilas, et pila minantia pilis. 
Quis aed O cives ? , a 


Fleu quantum Mae terra - pelagique parori 
floc quem civiles hauserunt sanguine ee J 
Immensumque aperitur Pe, quid 3 in arma ry ‘ 


rentem \ a - 


inpulerit populum; quid pacem excusserit ee 


But 
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- But the genius of Lucan and of Homer. 
“united could not do justice to so, vast a theme. 

{will not attempt it, for many good reasons. 

‘I am-no judge of their disputes; I have no right 
and no wish to interfere in them; no desire to be 
* dissected alive, no ambition to adorn their Halls 
though L am well convinced that in their skilful 
“hands I should soon become a charming Oke- 
Jeton. But there is no occasion to give myself 
any trouble, or expose my person to such fear~ 
ful risks; for the work is already done by the. 

hand of a master. Spirat adbuc amor, vivunt~ 
gue commissi calores, and they will continue to 
breathe, and glow, and blaze, in flames un- 
-_quenchable, as long as the English language 
shall endure. Since the time of Homer, who 


took the trouble to, record the anger of a very 


angry man, who lived near two hundred years 


before him, no angry man bas had such ad- 


: vantages in that respect as the present mem- 


- pers of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edin- 


‘ es Perhaps their predecessors, perhaps all 


d 


uae of Surgeons and Physicians, have been 
_ almost as angry as they have been: 
: Vixere 
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Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi : sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa © 
_ NNocte, carent guia vate SACOM ME 4 
1 Lieb Tn tay al 
But til this happy period none even of the 


angriest of our Faculty found an author worthy — 


to record their wrath and hatred. . Garth’s Dis: 


pensary was a mere jest. But the Surgeons of — 
Edinburgh (0 fortunatos nIMLUM, SUA St bona 
norint) have found in Jonaruan: Daws - 
PLUCKER, Esq; all that they could wish; and — 
a great deal more.. If he goes on. as he has ; 
begun, and as he has promised, in three years ‘A 


i" 


he will not have left one Feather in the whole- ; 


Rookery. I shall endeavour to preserve. my 
professional gravity when I see them in that — 
piteous state of Deplumation, which it will be a 
scarce possible to look on in the calm light of 
mild Philosophy: but I hope to bear their mis- _ 
fortune with the firmness of a Stoic 5 at least I 
shall not be angry, and J shall not interfere, “| 
It is. enough (for my purpose) that their 
anger is faithfully recorded in his immortal 
eh ~ Page 


eae 


page: so faithfully that it is generally believed. 
that both parties would be very glad to per~ 
form on him every operation of surgery, in 
every way that has yet been proposed, or that 
can be contrived. | 
Those sentiments which he has kindly made 
a deserved no doubt, like the wrath of 
Achilles and the Loves of the Plants, to be writ- 
ten Meonii carminis alite: But Jonathan Daw- 
plucker, Esq; being more studious of truth than, 
of ornament, has very judiciously preferred 
humble prose ; for which I honour him. 

He: is unquestionably a person (if not two 
persons) of excellent understanding, great learn- 
ing, and most correct taste, Of all these quali. 
fications he has given ample proof in a para- 
graph, or rather I believe a marginal note, in 
foie: of his books, relating to me, wherein he 
‘bestows much praise (but no more than it de- 
served) on a certain Anatomical work of mine, 
published about seven years ago, in which I 
had dissected and anatomized in a new and 
prand style the soul of Judas Johnson, Esq; a 
vile miscreant, who had the unparalleled impu- 

: dence 
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— dence to site himself as a eyae to Scudenmy of 
Physic ‘at this University.) 9) sc). 


I take Mr Dawplucker’s snitaeeias very a 
kindly ; ; and shall be glad to be better acquaint~ ; 
ed with him, whenever he finds it sonvilltaall 
to ‘drop: his mask. In the mean time, I shall : 


be happy to see some more of his masquerade _ 


productions: and if these are accompanied. % 
(privately) with a key, or notes variorum, just 
to explain the allusions to men, manners, and _ 
things, with which some of us are but little 
a they will be the more acceptable. a 

. Mr Dawplucker’s mask is of so new and adi a 
mirable a kind, and he makes such an exquisite 
use of it, that it is worth while to’ explain a lite 


tle the nature of the contrivance, which, with — 


shame and sorrow I must confess, I should 
~ never have discovered or suspected, and which 4 
Twas not informed of till within these five 
months, though [ had seen the pee or 
note about myself fifteen months ago. # 
In his first publication, he plucked very 
smartly one eminent Member of the Royal — 
College of Surgeons, who is considered as the # 


great, 


AG tae OF 
great leader and the man of the greatest talents — 
of one party. This of course gave great satis~ 
faction to the other party. Pe 

“In his second publication, to the utter asto- 
nishment anid confusion of all concerned, he 
fell upon one of the most eminent Surgeons of 
the other side, and plucked him still more un- 
mercifully. To make this Comedy of Errors 
more complete, and the perplexity quite inex- 
tricable, the person pitched upon to be plucked 
im the second publication was of the same 
name with him who was plucked in the first. 

The necessary consequence of this was, that 
‘when any body sent for the work of Mr 
~Dawplucker, or” opened his book, expecting 
to see his adversaries very handsomely pluck- 
ed, he had the agreeable surprise of finding 
his best friends, or perhaps himself, not only 
: plucked barer ‘than ever goose was plucked . 
Gn this world, but well salted and peppered, 
~ and trussed and spitted, and roasted so admi- 
-rably, that the mouth of Apicius himself 
would have watered at the description of such 
“a curious dainty dish,—-To prevent any mis- 


takes, 


| ae | 


| ee | a — 
takes, I beg it tay be observed, that this ig — 


metaphorical ; and not meant as an invitation 
_ to them literally to eat one another : for that | 
is the very last thing that I should wish them — ; 
to do. On the contrary, if I thought my 

advice could have any weight with them, he 
should take the liberty strongly to caution them i 
all against even biting one another, on any ac+ ; 
count or pretence whatever, especially during 

their present state of exasperation and acrimo- e 
ny ; for I have good reason to think, that even 

the Ormskirk Medicine and the salt water would ‘ 
not prevent the fatal effects of the bite; I mean 


its effects on the biter not on the bitten. of 1; 
this danger, which at present perhaps they little r 
dream of, they will soon be sensible, if they — ‘ 
will consider with due attention the witht ‘ 
aphorism of Hippocrates : ‘ « 
| " “# 

Kanmalony mot’ give xarn Maney dre xen duty a 


’ @ > 
Kariaye R hope oil chi nese Os soenoy, j 


Jonathan Dawplucker, Esq; is at once the 
Jawus and the Junius of medical warfare : an 3 
| - pever 


Sr 
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“never may his brazen gates be closed: but-his 
works, like the letters of Junius, are too good 
to be owned, The envy and malice which 
writings of such superior merit could not fail 
to bring’ upon their happy author, if he were 
precisely known, would be embarrassing to. a 
man of his prudence: and the loud and per- 
: petual applauses which they must have brought 
upon him, whenever he appeared in public, 
‘would have been still more distressing to one of 
his exquisite modesty. ‘“ His modesty is a 
“ candle to his merit ;, it shines itself, and shews 
“ his merit also.” But it is much to be lament 
ed, that his real greatness should be lessened by 
‘any such paltry considerations: We all must 
acknowledge that the man in the mask was tru- 
ly a great man, avery great man: but he who 
would have done it without. a mask, would 
have been a much greater man. So thought 
the most honourable the Calves-head Club; 
‘and in their grand climax of toasts on the 30th 
‘of January, first’ drank, as in duty bound, “ Thé 
® man in the mask;” and next, with enthu- 
| | aL stortor sglagm 


) 


Ceara d 
siasm and rapture, “ The man who would have ; 
“ done it without a mask.” eM a 

‘Fhe real name of the author of those immor~_ & 
tal works which bear the honoured name of Jona~ t 
than Dawplucker, is of no more consequence to 
the world than the real name of Peter Pindar = i 


nor is it wanting to make his works» per~ — 


fectly authentic for my purpose, and complete % 
evidence of what I wish to prove. 1 must, a 
in the first place, premise, that for my own q 
part, [ neither believe nor disbelieve one word | 
contained’ in his writings, excepting only that © 4 
passage which relates to myself; the reason of — 
which will soon appear: acd q 

Supposing for the sake of argument, whatl g 
I. presume no body will believe, but what, & 
for the credit of the Surgeons, the honour» I 
of their profession, and. the good of mankind,, ” 
[ heartily wish were true, that every thing side ; 
by Jonathan Dawplucker of the Surgeons. and 
their disputes were as false as Mahomet's’ Ali 


ey 


coran, his works would be but so much che 2 


stronger evidence of that implacable rancour | , 


and inveterate warfare to which I allude. Pe 
3 ack Pt 
Suck 4 
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Such is his superior genius, that his works, 


even though they were false from end to end, 
would contain complete and true evidence of 
all that any man in his senses could wish to 


know about the subject of them, In this re- 


spect I do not scruple to say, that they are of 


higher authority than the elements of Euclid, 


or even the axioms of Geometry. These ob- 


tain belief only because they are found to be 
true: the controversial works .of Jonathan 
Dawplucker, Esq; must be believed, whether _ 
they be true oe false ; and the more false they 
are supposed: to be, the truer aad stronger is 
their evidence. ! | 

There can be, no doubt either about who 
are the persons plucked by him, or the new and 
masterly style in which he plucks them ; and 
even the feathers which he has plucked from 
them so unmercifully may easily be recognised. 


Those persons are well known members of the | 


College of Surgeons ; those feathers are very 


proper emblems, or more than emblems, of 
the subjects of their disputes. If more minute 
information were required, which I am sure 


i 
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it pick not to be, we are directed by Mr Rane | 
plucker to those who can give us the most par= 
ticular and authentic, ‘The i important question — 
is zot, Who are right and who are wrong in 
such professional disputes ? but, What ig the na-._ 
ture of their disputes? and, With what invete- 
rate rancour are they carried on? 

None of them, I am sure, can think me so _ 
great a goose as even for a moment to suppose 
it possible that either party should be in the 
right in such disputes, If I were, Jonathan 
Dawplucker, Esq; ought without delay to per- 
form his office upon me; and he and his other 
patients would be weil entitled to have me. 
roasted for their next anniversary dinner, - 

The truth is, and.I wish it to be generally 
known, that far from presuming to interfere in 
their disputes, I do not even know what they 
are about. Of the many bones of contention _ 
which have long kept them embroiled on a orid- 
iron, I know zot one, unless perbaps the dis- 
pute about the hydrocele (mentioned, p. 436.) 2 
be one of them, which I think I heard about 


five or six years ago that it was ; but even that 
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d Eclicve was properly and orginally a tee 
“em | 

I never read one > page of lope. Daw 
bicker s works except that passage which re- 
Tats to myself, and even that was by a kind of 
4 accident, About fifteen months ago a rey | 
young member of the College of Surgeons, so 
. young that I had never met with him in prace 
4 ice before, and so little acquainted with me ag 
: ‘not to know my uniform conduct and unalter- 
able resolution with respect to his professional 
‘brethren and their disputes, showed me that 


"passage in one of Mr Dawplucker’s books. I 
“read it in his presence very gravely, and return- 


4 ras piqued at my behaviour. He certainly in 
r ah it to me had intended what he orgie 


E e aid not pe ae any of his ater Mid 
_thren could have told him, that I not only would. 
“not interfere in their disputes, which in truth I 
4 - no right to do, but did not choose even to — 
: b ¢ informed of them, and had often declined to 


receive 
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receive Ue renabie about them, when it was 
most eagerly offered me. 6 
For that reason, and some others which it is 
~ needless to mention, I never would be a mem- 
ber of any of their clubs or societies, (AEscula~ 
pian, Harveian, Gymnastic, &c.) I doubt 
whether I know the names of them all. Though 
often strongly invited, more than twenty years 
ago, but seldom more lately, as my principle 
‘was well known to them, I never was present 
even as a visitor at any of their clubs. I never 
heard any of their Harveian orations ;. not even 
that one which was an Eulogium on my own 
Father. 1 never read any of their controversial 
writings. Of course I know little or nothing 
of the particulars of their disputes, or of who 
and who are together ; probably much less than 
any man in Edinburgh of the medical profes- 
sion. +o 
~ [ have known these four and twenty years 
that there have always been keen disputes among 
them; and that these disputes have of late be- 
come more and more inveterate. I have reason 


to believe that some of the most ‘eminent of 
them, 


Ee Fides | 
them are not at this hour, and have not been for 
some years, on consulting or speaking terms ; 
and that others of them, who do. occasionally 
meet and consult, are very apt to differ irre- 
‘concileably i in opinion. I have heard that in the | 
-consulting room of this Infirmary, there have of- 
ten been keen debates, which ended just as in 
| the Houses of ‘Lords and Commons, not by 
“either party convincing the other of its error, or 
giving up its own opinion, but by a vole; a and 
sometimes by a very ! small majority : perhaps of 
only one or two, when there was a very full 
_house. I should not be surprised to hear of 


a question being carried only by the Speak- 


tres | 


er s casting vote; or of a surgeon being re- 
q a to perform a dangerous operation against 
: his own judgment. In such a case, his situation 
; would be truly de lorable ; and that of his pa- 
¥y Yusep ee 
‘ tient ten times worse. 
That general knowledge, and etal yn~ 

q 
‘ formation of the professional disputes among the 
z eens © which I acquired whether I would or 

“not, was much more, than enough to deter- 
i ‘mine me to take no.concern in them: so that 


¥ alj 
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all the well-merited praises that Mr Daw- 


plucker bestowed on me and my precious 


Anatomical work gave me no desire to read: 


any more of his writings. I had heard no-— 


thing of them before, or so little as not to 


attract my attention or be remembered. It 


was impossible for me to guess at the nature, — 


the peculiar wit, and unparalleled acrimony 
A ? 


of Jonathan Dawplucker, Esq; and his publi- ~ 
cations. The gentleman who shewed me the 


if 


passage relating to myself, finding me so dry 


on the subject, did not take the trouble to 
explain the joke to me: for which I cannot © 
blame him. I heard very little, and thought — 
less, or nothing, of Mr Dawplucker, till a few | 
months ago, after I had begun to write this 
Memorial, when one of my own professional. i 
brethren (of the College of Physicians) who ; 
knew what I was engaged in, and wished well | 
to the good work, mentioned to me Jonathan — 


Dawplucker, Esq; and finding me totally igno~ ; 


rant of his peculiar merits, explained to me the — 


nature of his Janus-like mask, and gave me such 


an account of his wit and inveteracy, as not on= 


ly. 
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/ ly afforded me much amusement, but gave me 
thé strongest desire to réad his works. My 
-frietid promised to seid them to me for my 
perusal; and actually senj them to my house a 
few weeks after: Had they come in a day or 
two, I should certairily have read them: but be- 
| fore they came I had time to recollect myself, 
anid take a more prudent resolution not to 
read oné word of them till all this Memorial 

should be printed off: 

For this piece of selfdenial, which I reckon 
both wisdom and virtue, I take much credit to 
myself; and I hope the hostile legions will give 

me much more, when they know the reason of 
it. E doubted whether I had wisdom or virtue ~ 
enough to resist the temptation of catching hints 
from Mr Dawplucker, or making some allu< 
sions to what I might find in his glowing page. 
“Any such use of his works made by me, might 
very probably have beer unjust, and certainly 
would have appeared personally malevolent, to 
“some individuals, whom I should be very sorry 
to injure or offend. It would have had the ap- 
pearance of taking a part in their disputes; . 
, 3M Coe" ee high 
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ne which would pave been not only foolish, ‘but! 
‘iliberal, and’ disgraceful to. myself.) It ould 


nevolent purpose of this Memorial. 
T solemnly? declare that ‘T-have not read one™ 


word of his books, (except the passage about * 


myself, as formerly mieritioned) : » Edo not peowill i 


one article of the subjects of contention in: 


X 


have’ tahideek ‘strongly to frastrate. the honest be- 


i 
‘al 


them: I do not know eéventhe ‘title of his’ 


books. It is therefore impossible for me too. 


make a bad, and very easy to make a good use 
of his writings ; as I have here endeavoured to: 


do, considering them? as’ a. fair instance of dia-' 


mond cut diamond, mask versus mask, fight’ 


dog fight’ bear; Gz: ~ But Lalso declare, - that: ’ 
before. this. memorial “makes its appearance, 


I shalk have read; and studied ‘critically, Mr , 


Dawplucker’s works, and ‘shall be: better © ace i 


quainted swith them than I am with the adven=_ & 


fures of Don Quixote” For this. pe 


have desired my Bookseller to send me a-com= 


plete set of them: and Ichope soon: to be able 


‘St a moment’s warning’to- point out /a dozen or 


two of the-most exquisite, passages in’ his writ=" 


+ 


seeded ated ings, 
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_ ing, for the gratification of the curious and. dis- 
trustful. In the mean time, I have: given this 
general account of the nature, the. peculiar 
wit, and the inveterate acrimony of his books, 
_ on the authority of several different persons 
; who have read them, and on whose accuracy, 
and veracity, and good ria and good taste, 
I can rely. . | 
_ Not ie in me the perfect spirit of pro- 
phecy, but only that imperfect gloomy kind 
of it which. is common in this country, and 
well known by the name of the second 
sight, I cannot foresee distinctly what my re- 
-ward will be for all my wisdom, and virtue, and 
self-denial, and delicacy towards the angry 
Knights of the Scalpel; and for all the’ pains 
that I have taken to shew, that, though they are. 
i no better, they are no worse than others of the 
“medical profession ; ‘but I can foretel that my 
fate will be something much more horrible than 
* the death of Oedipus. Both parties will for 
-once agree ina grand consultation, and will de-. | 
vote me, soul and body, to the: Infernal Gods; 
I mean the doubly Infernal Gods, whose names 


were 
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were never heard on earth, and seldom in 
hell ; to whom Pluto and the Furies are Superz. 
Perhaps the formidable Janus-headed Jo nathan . 
Dawplucker, Esq; notwithstanding his former 
Kindness to me, and all the civil and kind 
things which I have said of him and his books, 
will officiate as High Priest, and from his two 
mouths will thunder forth the direful sen= 
tence, and with his own four hands begin 
_ the sacrifice, by plucking meas bare asa fish. 
This I shall consider as a very great honour, — 
and a particular favour: for it will complete 
the evidence of all that I wish to establish, and — 
give to. the Managers of this Infirmary and 
to the public a just notion of the inveterate 
rancour of medical hatred, ca, 

It happens that I am personally sei | 
with both the gentlemen whom Jonathan er 
Dawplucker, Esq; has plucked SO cruelly, a ee 
know that both of them are men of talents ; re. 
both of them, for aught that I know to the © 
contrary, may be very good Surgeons; but, © 
an the present state of chirurgical warfare in 
this city, a consultation of them. both (sup- 
er - posing 
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gosing that one Ariana room could hold 
them both, which is more than I know) 
would be too bad for the Devil, if he had 
pot a stone in his bladder, and much too bad 
for any poor patient in this Hospital; and a 
consultation. of twenty such ee would be 
ten times worse 

A very obvious HiGistition may sufficient- 
‘ explain to those who are least acquainted 
With our medical controversies, the cruel im- 
propriety, for it is much worse than a ridi- 
culous absurdity, to which I allude. 
# It is certainly proper that every person should 
at all times take care of the welfare of his soul, 
but most chiefly when either by the judgment 
of our Faculty, or by the sentence of the law, 
he must be regarded asadying man. For that 
purpose it is fit that he should be assisted by 
some pious, discreet, and learned minister. A 


person of a right way of thmking may reason- _ 
ably wish to have the assistance of two or three 
‘such ministers; but, I should think, hardly of 
Fiore. It would, in my opinion, be irrational, 


j 


‘as well as needless, to assemble all the Minis- 
ae Bee ters 
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ters even of the established Church in this City y. | 
4 


to give their counsel and professional assistance) 


‘on such an occassion; though there certainly’ 
could be no violent disputes among them, and. 
probably not the smallest difference of opinion 
But if amy person were to send to one, in the : 
calamitous circumstances which I have speciy 
fied, all the ‘ministers and preachers of every’ 
sect that he could collect, ‘of the. Established 
Church, of the Church of England, Papist , 
Quakers, ‘Anabaptists, Methodists, Burghers, 
Antiburghers, and the endless host of ‘Sectaries 


_ whose peculiar tenets no man of sense knows, 
or will ever enquire into; especially if he sent 
to the dying man those of all sects who were 
the most violent in controversy, and most im- 
placable in their mutual hatred, it would cet 


tainly be regarded both as an impious and as a 
very cruel joke: impious, considering the ssub- 


ject of it; cruel, considering the unhappy § stat 
of the person on whom it was perpetrated, 
‘Surely no man could be thought so mad as to 
do such: a thing seriously, or with any béne- 
_volent purpose, ars ae ap 


¢ 
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ik. stich a thing were done, for whatever pur 
se; or if it were the established law and prac~ 
tice of this City, just like the promiscuous at’ 
tendance and consultations of all the Surgeons: 
of. Edinburgh in this Hospital, it could do no: 
good. “It may easily be foreseen, that. if so. 
absurd a system were established, many of the: 
| most respectable clergymen of every persuasion: 
| would soon withdraw from such a painful and 
‘unavailing duty; while many of the most vio- 
lent disputants would. be left to contend about 
“the soul of the. dying man. . 
_ Nor must it be thought that this account of 
} b che violence of medical and chirurgical disputes 
_ is. exaggerated. The Managers, if they will, 
; take the: trouble to. enquire, will soon be con- 
cy yinced that some of the Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
_ if in consequence of disease or accident they: 
- needed chirurgical assistance, and the perform- 
¢ ing of a capital operation, would think their 
; hives exposed to tenfold danger, if they were ob- 
__ liged to receive that assistance from some of their 
* own professional brethren ; and would be more 
terrified to become their patients, than the Mo- 


eS | derator 
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derator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland would be, if he were taken to St. 
Peter’s Church on Easter day, and were obligs 
éd to krieel at the elevation of the Host, when 
the Pope was saying High Mass ; or than an 
old Quaker would be, if he found himself i in the 
hands of six Anabaptist preachers, and actual : 
ly up to his chin in cold running water, | 

‘Without the help of so many. illustrations; 
and all this long and minute detail of our ever= 
lasting medical warfare, any person of common’ 
sense might soon and easily have come to that 
general conclusion which I wish to enforce with _ 
respect to all our consultations ; by considering 
the subject in this obvious point of view. If 
five and twenty Physicians or Surgeons be iw 4 
too many for the purpose of a consultation, 
would fifty be too many? or an hundred? or — 
five hundred? It will surely be admitted that 
this number could not be a right consultation § $4 
‘nor yet a good battalion, unless it were’ ee 
drilled, and under strict discipline ; and that it 
would be a kind of popular assembly ; 5 proba~ 


bly a very pe one; perhaps a mob, 
g 
| _ such 
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such as would soon require the interposition of 
‘the Civil Magistrate and the Peace-Officers, pos- 
‘sibly the reading of the riot-act, and the aid of 
‘military force to quell it. ‘These things being 

obvious and undeniable, nothing more can be 
- needed to establish tlie proper general principle, 

but just to trace back the series in the opposite 

order, and observe at what number we ought 

to stop. This must surely be at that number 


of us in consultation, which men of the best 
sense and in the most affluent circumstances, 


_ who have it in their power, and can well af- 
ford to get whatever is best for themselves and 


_ their families, universally think sufficient and 
best. goa : 


But it was of consequence to show that an 
unnecessary number is not only superfluous, but 


_- teally pernicious ; and I trust i have shown 


7“, 


that the evils of it depend not entirely or chief- 


ly either on the number of the consultation, or 


on the personal characters and talents of the, 


individuals who compose it, The evils to which 


I allude, like the wars among independent 


states, the factions i in all free gov ‘ergments, the 


. 3 N intrigues 


bs 
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intrigues in”every: court, othe: quarrels in:fami-: 


lies and among'individuals; and even: apg | 


putes in some branche’ of science, ‘depend 


_ly, and perhaps: chiefly,'‘on ‘some « wfc acl 


cereral and/active principles of. hitches nature’ 
and accordingly, have been. found: to a! greater 


or less degree} and are: to be:feared;) in all: ages! | 
and countries. - But it is equally: suai = 


do not’ depend entirely on ithoseomidst 


principles, but’ partly | onother principlesile’s 4 


general in their influence;- and prevailing more 
in some sciences and in) some’ professions than 


in others; for ‘those evils, professional disputes, 


inveterate animosity, and open. warfare, ° are 
common in some sciences. and professions, and 
almost unknown in others. »'They are altnost 


unknown among, “Mathematicians, ’ buto-very 
common among: Physicians, Metaphysicians, 
and Politiciatis: ” Tam sorry to say they/have 
been too common among ‘Theologians; “but. 13 
must ‘do’ Lawyers the justice to own that they 


are very rare s among eee - Though. disputing — 


“ 


is their trade, of which few of them have enough, _ 
and most of them little or none, i: have ob? 


¥ 


* 


o 


a oy ‘ served’ 
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served that they dispute always at the expence 

of their clients ; rane even when they dispute 3 
: the most ‘violently, they continue. in good hu- 

Viours and. sometimes in the most jatimate 
‘ friendship with one another, and generally unite 
“most cordially in laughing at those who em- 
ploy them. This is so well understood, that 
if.our lawyers were to engage in such bitter 
prof fessional disputes as we are always embroiled 
bin, at. would be thought as portentous a pro- 
digy. as if a pack of fox-hounds, or of less ra- * 
: tional fox-hunters, were suddenly to quit their , 
| proper game, and. begin to hunt their own spe- 
f cies. ‘The eet are much THIS and better 
t r than we are...» 3 , 

Our professional disptites | in every br wich x 


physic, have been so frequent, so violent, so 


Pe 


notorious, that % could easily have established 
the important general principle which ought to 


- Se eee 


a 


regulate the, conduct of the Managers, without 

| 7 4 alluding. even in the most, distant manner, to. 

g any of the recent or. present disputes. which 

shave occurred among. the Surgeons of | Edin-" 

burgh; and: though it is of some -consequettce 
4 oe | ‘ ria y* te OF. 


“ \ “ 
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on this occasion to show that they are NO €xX> 
ception to the general rule, I should have avoid-. 
ed mentioning their disputes, - or alluding to 


y 


them, for fear of incurring the disgraceful sus- 
‘picion of taking a part in them; but for the 
lucky concurrence of two favourable circum- 


stances, first, There being such an admirable - 
author, of unquestioned impartiality and pro- 
found knowledge of the subject, as Jonathan — 
Dawplucker, Esq; who can bear witness on both — 


sides ; secondly, My literally not knowing what ~ 
« their disputes are about, nor even 4 account © 
which he gives of them. | 


The appearance of an author of- hich Se: , 


tinguished talents and merit in medical: contro=— 
-_Versy is accidental and rare, like that of Hanni- 
bal in war, or Junius in pee or Buonaparte 
in both. According to the personal character 


oem 


and eal eh a few pape bien, 3 a Tend ) 


and in war, the contention + will He more cee” 
violent and entertaining, and more or less ity, | 


= § ee 
py 1 
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olitics 
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" conducted, But contentions, and. bitter con- 


‘te nti on. ag eae must be, 9 wherever pre 
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‘ig a great number of Physicians and Surgéonsy. 
‘and especially wherever these are brought td- 
gether in the practice of their profession. A. 
“numerous. consultation of them must always be 
a nuisance. If all the present Members of the 
College of Surgeons, and Jonathan Dawpluck- — 
er, Esq; along with them, as an agreeable com- 
anion, just to keep them alive and merry; 
‘were in one night transported to the planet Sa- 
‘turn, and if their places were instantly filled by 
an equal number of Surgeons, whose names 
we never heard- of, and who had never seen 
one another before, there can be no doubt that 
in a very few years, probably in a few months, 
_ these new comers would be embroiled in dis- 
" putes as keen and as inveterate, though pro- 
_bably not so witty and entertaining, as those 
_ which. live for ever in the works of Jona- 
than Dawplucker, Esq; ; | 
Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum — 
fig “Virtus, nec imbellem feroces. : | 
— oo. - Progenerant aquile columbam. “Be 
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_ While such is the: virtue of the race, it must 

ye the duty of the Managers of ‘this Infirmary 

to guard the» sick.’ poor init from the dan, gers 

.of, their promiscuous lata? et their mul 
cnidiamiaiien consultations. « ony Ike ait | * “on ty 
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coca Bee have Been 1 many - oreseen PAB 8 s in 
‘the writing and in the. printing bie this Re, 
“Tal, “which I began to write abo ut Christmas 


. ‘hast, and which has actually ‘been Tae press 


"aera 
"since the beginning, of April. pi Mecrettraicak 


” 


na 
of the Memorial concerning the Sur coe 3 Hos- 
a vy OS Aeil 
pital i in I 7 3 7> which 1 was too. precious an arti- 
a F ce EG ii paw 


ms cle to be dismissed without full discussi on, and 
aug which I did not receive ‘till his. Memonal ay 


So . in the press ; and the consideration of the pros 


| PoP ot 
; - per plan’ for the, attendance of the “Surgeons, 
tare 
$ which was no part of my ‘original design, and 
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da? 


preceding part of this Memorial was printed off, 
rogether with, the, mumberless entanglements, of, 
my own. profession, will, I trust,, sufficiently, 
account for ,and., excuse. that, delay; which the, 
aelaege may’ be.assured. was altogether invo-~ 


luntary, Ona y spar and proceeded from no dis. 


Sets of,my, zeal, forthe service of the Hos- 
pital. . A he. same} considerations. will, mt hope, 


account i Ae excuse. some inaccuracies as to 


ape ‘of a or i ee it is not, ghee ailils 

Agycorrect them. now. Mee 
-ypThosejdelays have given me time any op- 

portunity ,to,-peruse, ‘my Memorial . again and 


again, with.acview to discover any impropricties 


which might: have escaped. my observation, 
rc tht lh: “writirig itoand in» reading the proof- 


aig i in n that. respect, is the having. mentioned 
t the. Surgeons without their consent or know- 
a I trust, however, that this can neither 
hi Rave offence to them, nor be misunderstood by 


others, 


»-The, only. thing which strikes me for. 


without any ceremony the names of several of . 


9 
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others. The facts mentioned with respect to’ 
them are abundantly well known, and are in- 
themselves things either quite indifferent, — or 
such as do them honour: for example, what I 
have mentioned (page 191.) of Mr Bennet and 
Mr Law. But whether I have judged right 
or wrong in this respect, neither of them can | 
justly be blamed for what I have done; for 
~ neither of them at this moment know that rT 
have mentioned their names: And I believe 
they know as little as any of their "professional - 
brethren do of this Memorial. ) 

The name which is mentioned in it in the 
most questionable manner is that of Mr George 
Bell, (page 29.). Hes mentioned as the at 
tending Surgeon ; and he is no longer SO 5 nor | 
has he been so for near three months, He is 
one of the youngest members of the’ College of 7 
3 Surgeons, against whose promiscuous attendance 

by rotation I remonstrate so strongly, Some | 
serious explanation of this is necessary; else it” 
might be ‘a cruel wrong to him, and might be un- 
flerstood by many persons to ishpay that I wished 
adele to 


——¢ _ + ae 
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to point | him out particularly as an example of 
what was bad i in that system, and as the ob- 
ject of public disapprobation and censure. No~ 
thing can be farther from my intentions. Any 
such insinuation from me would in the first 
place be a most ungrateful return | to his father 
for his: very skilful professional assistance most 
zealously given to me and my family when we 
had much need of it; and, in the second place, 
would be great injustice to the young man 
himself. He was long my pupil as a student 
of physic ; » and I was much better acquainted. 
awith him than it is possible for me to be with 
pacst of my pupils, for he was my clerk during 
a course of Clinical Lectures. In that capacity, 
d had much reason to be satisfied with his good 
Sense, ‘his attention to his duty, and his profi- 
ciency in physic. As to his proficiency in sur- 
gery, for the reasons fully mentioned already, 1 
‘annot judge of it; but as he has: made that his ; 
chief object, and has had very uncommon ‘ad- 
vantages in the study of i it, I must presume, till 
a have: evidence to the contrary, that he is well 
Gnstructed in his own profession. . Far: from 
y O wishing 
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wishing to injure him, I should be very glad to. 
do him every good office in my power on any 
proper occasion ; but this is not such an occas 
sion. However great his. merits may be sup> 
posed, I am sure the loss of him, and of an 
hundred others as well qualified as he is, may 
be easily and well supplied to the sick poor in 
the Hospital b y the attendance. of two-or three 
ordinary Surgeons permanently appointed ; and 
Tam equally sure that the evils resulting from 
the promiscuous attendance and consultations of 
all the Surgeons in Edinburgh by. rotation. can- 
not be compensated to the sick poor, by all the 
merits of an hundred as good as he is, or better, 
attending only in their turn with the rest of 
_ their professional brethren. I shall trust theres 
fore that. both the Father and Son have good 
sense and knowledge enough of their profession 
to perceive, that the general principles on which 
{ have proceeded in this discussion admit. of no 
exception in favour of any. individual whatever, 
Jonathan Dawplucker, F'sq; need not frown, 
with either of his faces, om me, for thus expres, 
sing amy. good will to Mr George, Beli and-his 
x father 


ar 
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father ; for it is to be understood always with a 
Eniiso jure to him. He may be assured that I 
shall never side with either of them in any of 
their professional disputes 3 and that he has my 
hearty: consent to pluck them both, in his best 
manner, twice a-year, as long as they live, or 
‘oftener. if he chooses. I like the sport as 
well as he can do; and at present, that is, till 
“such time as the attendance of the Surgeons. in 
‘the Royal Infirmary be put on a proper footing, 
“it may do good, and can do no harm. 

At the end of this long Paper, more than 
twice as long as I intended, it will perhaps ap- 
_ pear almost a burlesque to offer any apology for 
‘not making it Joriger. But, in truth, many 
things have been omitted in it, which those who 
_ are already acquainted with the subject, and es- - 
pecially the Surgeons themselves, must think I 
ought to have stated in such a Memorial. As 
_ the same subject was keenly agitated more than i 
thirty years ago, that is, after thirty years ex- 
~ perience of the bad effects of that pernicious sys- 
tem of their promiscuous attendance by rotation, 
against which I now reménstrate ; and as the 


same 


Pa 


= 
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same subject was again under consideration eight» 


years ago, in consequence of Dr Duncan’s sug-% 
gestion ; it is plain that some of the Surgeons» 
must have some reasons which they think valid 
for wishing the present’system to continue. It 
will naturally be supposed. that many paiticular: 
facts and circumstances of real importance in 
deciding the question, especially such as involve 
the interest of their College in its corporate: ca~ 
pacity, or of its: several members. individually, : 
may be well known to . them, and. that. such 
things must have been already. stated. and urged 
with effect in the former discussions’ of this cons 
troversy. | Fear ce) Ura e Teac 
It certainly would have been incumbent on 
meas a man of candour, professing, “and: in 
truth most anxiously wishing, to act openly and. 
uprightly. in the conduct of this business, to 
have stated fairly every such fact, or circum- % 
Stance, of reason, or argument, and either to. 
have allowed it its full weight, or given my Own. 
‘reasons for disregarding its Deh eet pie 
But i solemnly declare, that, akc, Fe, most a 
diligent. enguiry,. I have not been able to dis- 
ei a » COVER 
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cover or hear of any thing of that kind, I for 
merly mentioned very strongly, and I now re~ 
peat, that I neither know nor can conceive any 
argument in favour of the present system: that 
can be supposed to have the smallest weight, 
except either that it is good (or at least not bad} 
- for the patients ; or else, that thongh bad for 
_ the patients, it is the right of the Surgeons, 
| long since bought and paid for, which right 
they will maintain, and endeavour to enforce 
_ by law. Both these arguments I have consider= 
. ed fully, and have given my reasons fos: dis- 
_ regarding them both. 
As to the great contest thirty years ago, I cam 
most completely account for my not giving any 
~ review of it. That volume of our minutes, 
_ which contains the history of it, has been missing 
: for several years, as I learned after I had given 
both our Clerk and our Treasurer a as deal 
i of needless trouble in seeking for it. I shall 
_ be very glad, and I think it not impossible, that 
Panis public mention of it may prove the means 
¥ of recovering the missing volume. It probably 
; ‘is in the possession of some person, or of the 
Ppseecutors of some person, who has formerly 
: ; been 


tank} 


bee a “Manager of this Hospital. I kad fig 
access to the Minutes of the Royal College of 


Surgeons, nor could [, without the prossest im~ 


propriety, have applied for such information as 


I wanted on this occasion, to the worthy Presi- 


dent of that College. It would have been like " 
asking him to be of counsel with me against | 


that society | over which he: presides. I trast 


I need not assure ‘him, that this | consideration ‘ 


alone, of the respect and delicacy due to his oft 


ficial character in the College of Surgeons, and ; 


no change in those sentiments of esteem and » 


friendship. which I have long: entertained, and | 


ever must entertain for him, has prevented : me 


from | submitting to his revision every page| of 
this Memorial, even before it went to the pfess . 
To this confidence on my part he would. have 
been’ well entitled by | his friendship to me, 28 ; 
well as by his long and meritorious services in 
the Infir mary, first as a Surgeon, and afterwards 5 
asa Manager. — But as President of the Royal 
| College of Surgeons, he will not see one word is 
‘of it till after it shall have been distributed 


a among the Pe csdiacks, of the eK. sei 
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As to Dr Duncan’s proposal in 1792, I have 
not to this hour been able to learn any more a- 
bout it but his own printed paper, which ‘con- 
tains only, his proposal, but no explanation OF 
the nature and greatness of ‘the evil which: 
‘he ‘wished to remove. I suspect — that Dr 
» Duncan, with that peculiar good nature. and 
' candour for which-he is so bonotirabiy distin- | 
guished, had taken it for granted, that as the 
evil was well known to all who were most con- 
cerned in it, especially to ‘the Surgeons and the. 
: Mai nagers of the’ infirmary, any - full exposition 
i Pof it was unnecessary, and that all of them 
" would cheerfully concur ‘in any measure that 
4 tended to “lessen such a notorious evil. = In. 
& both respects it appears th ‘that he was mistaken ; 3 
‘'' and I have done my best. ‘endeavours to profit 
a by his error, and to ‘supply the defects of his - 


a 4 “short ‘paper. I must take the liberty. to ‘say, 
| - that I do not think his proposal was by any 


yy "means an adequate remedy for the great evil 
| which he wished to remove ; : but whether he 
4 was right or wrong in those opinions, Tam: sure 
. a have not heard of any one ‘poem agains 4 
Be aR “de , ‘ ; “his 
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his proposal ‘but that one, too ludicrous and con- 


temptible to deserve a serious discussion, that 


the Surgeons would make a terrible noise about — 


it. 


‘As to the numberless facts and circumstances ; 


which must have occurred in the course of more, 


than sixty years experience of the promiscuous ~ 


attendance of all the Surgeons 1 in Edinburgh i in 
rotation, I can only say that I have never yet 
heard of one which I can consider as in favour 
_ of that system 3 and that I have heard of many 
that I should consider as strong additional argu- 


ments against it, But such particular facts are 


not wanted for my present purpose: and in one 


_ respect they would be almost inconsistent with 


it, I wish the question to be discussed, as 1 am 


ee. @ 


_ sure ultimately it must be decided, ‘on ‘the fair 
general principles. which I have stated ; . princi- a 


ples immoveably fixed in human’ nature, and i ine 4 


the nature of the medical profession: those prin 
ciples on which it ought to be decided if the 


same general question ° were agitated i in any other 


great city, or if it should be agitated 1 in this city, @ 
an hundred gears hence and on which at thie 


ime 


4 


: 
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aime it would be Becitied if™not onerof the pre- 
Sot memberstef the College of Stifgeonsin Ed- 
nburgh had “€ver been both, When itisdiscus- 
gsed on such principles, it appeal to me impos- 
sible that any the smallestiwrong ‘can be donéito 
that College, or to any individual fnember of it. 
iti is possible, however, fat some particular 
“facts, or circumstances, unknown'to’the; or heard 
of Only as vague reports, to!which I could pays, 
10 regard, may He well ktlewn, to’the Surgeons, 
Fand may. by them be thought ‘of such, impor- 
| _tanee in behalf ‘of the present ‘system, that’ I 
“ought tosaye stated them and’ given them their 
fulleweight. in this. Paper. 1 am sensible that’ 
many wilful suppression ‘of, such facts Or circun- 
bs stances on my pati, would*be gust as bad as the 
fabrication of falsehoods to serve my purpose. 
“Thetefote, fo preclude at once all such «Sur- 
inises, { ‘Hereby publicly make them this: offer, 


which they must all acknowledge tobe fair, 


. 
a 
. 
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W@ny facts Of circumstances know? to them 
} have been, @mitiéd im this Memorial, which they 
Bint should have Deen stated sm it, 2s involving 


fhe honour and interest, either OL their. C Ollege 
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in general oof any individual"inember of .itj 
and which on mature deliberation#they wish to’ 
have as’ publicly known as this Paper will be, 
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things; .and I engare, without’ delay, to print. 


them, in their’own words, in an. additional® 
Memorial, which ‘Shalli be disttibutets,in the = 


same manner as this; and ‘either to admit them 
to be valid, or to give my reasons, ror Ege 
ing them. | 3 

‘They.qwill not, I presume, understand by this 


offer, that I undertake or wish to argue their 
case for them. ,I have the humility to believe that 
they would rather trust, it to a consultations of 


the five and twenty, youngest Lawyers at ‘the 


Bar, or to all of them in rotation : rather to 


Jonathan Dawplucker’ himself ; perhaps rather 
to the Devil, than to me. . But T wish them % 
fully to know that there isno wilful sdppres!’ 
sion, on my patt, of any fact or circumstance 4 
favourable to them, ahd unfayourable to my 3 
cause; and that Ishould consider a such dis— 
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